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THE OUTDOOR SPECTACLES OF OLD PARIS. 


Was there any period of time in the 
history of Europe, early or middle- 
aged, in which spectacles or dramatic 
pieces of some ieulesen were not 
presented to the people? .We think 
not. Elaborately constructed comedies 
and gorgeous spectacles were familiar 
to the Roman populace from the days 
of Plautus and Terence, nearly two 
centuries aA.c. The rough Northern 
tribes might overpower the Romans 
and their colonies by dint of glaive, 
but were themselves brought under 
the empire of civilization by inter- 
course with those whom they had 
worsted, and gradually imbibed their 
tastes. Spectacular entertainments 
were no more disused than would the 
French or English people, if sub- 
jected by some terrible warriors from 

robdignag or Manhattan, give up 
concerts and burlesques. We are not 
here called on to account for the de- 
terioration in the quality of public 
amusements from the decline of the 
Roman empire, but must protest 
against the theory of our modern 
dramas having arisen out of the 
moralities and mysteries of the mid- 
dle ages. The Church authorities 
merely adopted the form in which 
the public elighted, to convey reli- 
gious instruction with the greater 
effect. 


DOINGS OF THE CONFRATERNITIES. 


The purely secular corporations were 
generally limited to the exhibition of 
richly-dressed figures and the carrying 
of them in procession, but to the con- 
fraternities was intrusted the higher 
commission to present the mysteries 
and moralities. One which had con- 
siderable vogue for some time, repre- 
sented on the Octave of Corpus 
Christi, the crime and punishment of 
a Jew who in 1298 had profaned the 
Eucharist. In the procession one of 
the confraternity representing the 
Jew drove a knife into the present- 
ment of the Host, which spouted 
blood on the moment. This knife 
was carefully preserved in the 
“Chapelle des Miracles,” and was 
always brought thence for the pur- 
pose of the mystery along with a 
relic of the Holy Cross. Being taken 
in the manner he was conducted as it 
were to the stake, bound hand and 
foot, and surrounded by brambles in- 
tended for the sham incremation : 

“ And after came Justice, his (the Jew's) 
wife and children, and in the streets were 
set up scaffolds with very affecting mys- 
teries, and these streets were decked out as 
on the festival of the Holy Saviour.” + 


_Another office of these confrater- 
nities, which people of modern times 





* “ Apres venoit la Justice, sa femme et ses enfants, et parmi les rues avoit deux 
eschaffaulx de trés piteux mystéres, et furent les rues parées comme a la Sainct- 
Saveur "—Journal d'un Bourgeois de Paris sous Chas. VI. 
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would consider as more useful and 
edifying was the attendance on a 
criminal when proceeding to Mont- 
faucon for execution, reciting the 
penitential psalms and appropriate 
prayers. The cortege pausing at the 
court of the convent of the Filles- 
Dieu (daughters of God), these ladies 
surrounded the penitent, singing the 
psalms mentioned, after which they 
made him eat three small pieces of 
blessed bread, and drink a glass of 
wine. 

If one of the licentious monarchs 
of the sixteenth century happened 
to flourish 300 years later, free- 
thinking would probably accompany 
his other darling vices. But at the 
earlier epoch the sated voluptuary 
adopted severe practices while his sad 
fit remained on him. Henry III. 
—Dumas’ favourite, dressed in peni- 
tential weeds, and insisting on his 
minions doing the same, performed 
painful pilgrimages by night as well 
as by day from one church to an- 
other, and so mortified were some of 
the favourites that they scourged 
themselves in the open street. How- 
ever the people well up to the lives 
of the youths, received these demon- 
strations with shouts of derision, and 
the zealous preacher Poncet openly 
disparaged their performance in his 
Lent sermons at Notre Dame. 

We give an account of a singular 
procession of that reign in a quota- 
tion made by Victor Fournel, one of 
the present popular writers of the 
French capital :— * 


“ After the fight of the Barricades this 
confraternity (the Penitents) arranged a 
strange procession from Paris to Chartres 
where Henry III. then resided. At the 
head walked a man with a long beard, 
filthy and greasy, and covered with a hair- 
cloth. Over this was a broad baldric sup- 
porting a curved scimitar. Now and then 
he blew a melancholy blast from an old 
rusty trumpet. Then came three men with 
terrible-looking eyes, having small pots on 
their heads by way of helmets, and coats 
of mail over their hair-cloth robes. They 
were armed with pikes and halberds, and 
appeared to force along the Capucin Frére 
Ange (Henri de Joyeuse) arrayed in an alb, 
crowned with thorns, and having his face 
covered with drops of blood. He appeared 
to drag along a cross of painted paste- 
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board, and occasionally fell under it, 
groaning the while. Two other young 
Capucins accompanying him at each side, 
represented the Blessed Virgin and St. 
Magdalen, and four satellites holding the 
cords thrown round his neck, repeatedly 
struck him with whips. A long train of 
penitents followed the cortege.”—De Thou. 


Imagine the scandal and disturb- 
ance that would be excited by such 
a pe in any city of the British 
Isles in 1865 ; yet in the suburbs of 
Paris, say A.D. 1600, it interested 
and edified the by-standers. 

Weare unable to determine by what 
gradations some harmless ceremony 
or other degenerated into the scan- 
dalous “ Feast of the Children and 
Fools,” kept up during part of the 
middle ages by the children of the 
choir, and the inferior orders of 
clergy belonging to the Church of 
Notre Dame. On the Festival of the 
Holy Innocents, December 28, they 
elected a mock bishop, and his digni- 
taries, and gave loose to sundry paro- 
dies, and profanities not pleasant to 
describe. The younger folk had the 
privilege of searching on that morning 
among the houses of their friends for 
lazy women, and of whipping every 
one found abed at the moment of the 
visitation. In the year 1525 they 
varied the ordinary programme of 
their orgies. A woman went in pro- 
cession on horseback, surrounded by 
devils and black-robed doctors. These 
last had the word LuTHERAN, mark- 
ed in chalk on every back, and 
Lutherans and devils vied with each 
other in abusing and cursing the 
woman who of course represented 
Reuicion. Francis L., not willing to 
offend his Huguenot subjects, sup- 
pressed this pleasant manifestation— 
as soon as the report reached his 
ears. On New Years Day and 
Twelfth Day the profane excesses 
attained their climax. There are 
hints of some slight abuses of the 
kind in the writings of St. Augustin 
and St. Gregory of Tours, but no cir- 
cumstantial account has been pre- 
served of the genuine outrages dating 
before the twelfth century. It can 
scarcely be doubted that these satur- 
nalia occurring at the same time of 
the year with the Pagan ones, were 





* TaBLEAU Du Vieux Paris.—Les Spectacles Populaires et les Artistes des Rues.— 


Par Victor Fournel. Paris: Dentu. 
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their worthy continuators. The 
Church authorities waged incessant 
war on the custom, and at last ob- 
tained a much-to-be-desired victory, 
the only one we know anxious to re- 
store the old licence being the eccen- 
tric M. Michelet. After the mad 
actors were locked out of the churches, 
they continued their devilish pranks 
on the steps, in the front courts, and 
under the colonnades. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE CONFRATERNITY 
OF THE PASSION. 


In the French provinces the cele- 
bration of a Mystery was a festival 
exciting the greatest possible interest, 
and was got up at great expense. A 
large stage was erected in the open 
fields, in the front of a church, on the 
great square of the town or city, or 
the upper end of a hilly street, and the 
expense of the ceremony was defrayed 
by the whole population. The dresses 
and decorations were rich, the machi- 
nery ingenious, and the representation 
formed an epoch in the provincial 
annals, 

Pilgrims returning to Paris from 
Jerusalem or from St. Jago de Com- 

lla were in the habit of chaunt- 
ing in the streets the miracles wrought 
at these places, or the persecutions 
endured by themin the Holy Land at 
the hands of the infidels. The peo- 
ple gathered round them, and lis- 
tened with the greatest avidity to 
their rhymed eulogiums and narra- 
tives. Some worldly-minded folk 
who had got footing among the really 
devout members thought it a pity to 
let so much popular enthusiasm run 
to seed. So they gave up gratuitous 
exhibitions, put the narratives into 
action, got themselves incorporated 
under the title of the “ Confraternity 
of the Passion,” hired a large hall at 
St. Maur in 1398, did a fair stroke of 
business, and in 1402 established 
the first enclosed theatre ever seen in 
Paris at the hospital of the Trinity. 

The Passion of Our Lord presented 
by these artists took eight days in 
performance, vocal music forming 
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part of the mystery. When exhibit- 
ing the martyrdom of a saint a vision 
of heaven was given in their best 
scenic style, and also of hell, beneath. 
The tortures were represented “to 
the life,” and to enchance the edify- 
ing effect a fiery dragon with tail and 
tongue of flame and eyes of burnished 
steel, would occasionally charge out 
of the burning prison in the back- 
ground and rush to the front of the 
stage as if to spring forth upon the 
miserable sinners in the pit. A choice 

osition must a front bench in that 
ocality have been to children or 
nervous women. 

So striking at last became the 
discrepancy of the actors’ lives with 
the sacred subjects they represented, 
and so unedifying the conduct of the 
audience, that the confraternity was 
suppressed by Parliament in 1547. 
Next year they purchased the Hostel 
de Bourgogne, and obtained permis- 
sion to represent secular subjects, 
always confining themselves within 
the boundaries of decency. The 
frame work of the pieces there repre- 
sented, and the language in which 
they were couched, are such that it 
would be a contribution to the curio- 
sities of literature to determine where 
the ruling powers drew the line be- 
tween decency and its vicious neigh- 
bour.* 

Assisted by the company of Les 
Enfans Sans Souci (The Children 
Without Care), the confraternity of 
the passion continued to act plays of 
a gross character till 1598, when a 
new company purchased their rights, 
and a second troupe, presently to be 
noticed, began to act plays in the 
Marais. The reader will find in the 
article above referred to, the names of 
the dramatic writers,t who flourished 
in the end of the sixteenth and the 
first half of the seventeenth century ; 
but the present paper hasfor its proper 
res ang Out-of-door Artists and Spec- 
tacles, or their nearest relatives under 
cover, and the early history of French 
ony must in consequence be ne- 
glecte: 





* For further particulars of the dramatic and other literature of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, see the Dustin Universtry MAGAazineE for March, 1864. 
+ One of these named Alexandre Hardi composed 600 tragedies and farces, a week 


being the average time occupied with each. 


ferent productions. 


Forty-one are extant ; they are very indif- 
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THE THREE KINGS OF THE OLD FARCEURS 
AND THEIR SUCCESSORS. 

In the end of the sixteenth century 
three jolly bachelors, bakers by trade, 
despising the low condition of mirth 
at the Hotel Bourgogne, heroically 
flung away the white apron, rented a 
fives court in the Marais, painted the 
scenery themselves, and so captivated 
their early audiences with their out- 
rageous drollery that their house soon 
overflowed. The tickets cost a small 
fraction above a penny, and they ex- 
hibited at 1, p.m, for scholars and 
genteel folk, in the evening for all 
comers, no lady or modest woman of 
the middle class ever dreaming of 
paying them a visit. 

he real and assumed names of 
these actors were Hugues Gueru 
(Gaultier-Garguille), Robert Guerin 
(Gros-Guillaume), and Henrile Grand 
(Z'urlupin), the last-named bequeath- 
ing a name (Z'urlupinades) to that 
class of dirty jokes in which he ex- 
celled. They continued to extract 
Homeric laughter from their au- 
diences for near half a century. 
Young Moliere often witnessed their 
performance, and is said to have pur- 
chased Guerin’s ms. plays from his 
widow after his death. Garguille 
(we intend to use their stage names 
only) played the parts of old school- 
masters, philosophers, and important 
personages ; Gros-Guillaume was as 
sententious as Sancho or Seneca; 
Turlupin was the valet, the cunning 
varlet, the thief. 

Garguille was very meagre in body ; 
his legs put the spectator in mind of 
a grasshopper’s, but his head was 
enormously large ; his ordinary dress 
consisted of a fiat fur cap, a loose 
waistcoat that came to the mid thigh, 
and tight hose. So comic was his 
very appearance that it was no un- 
common thing to see the spectators 
roll on the seats with laughter at the 
very sight, and sometimes underthem. 
Our buffoon even aspired to author- 
ship, and published a volume of songs 
in 1631, Nedicated to the “curious” 
who cherish French comedy, andsign- 
ed “Leffectif Gaultier-Garguille qui 
vous baise tout ce qui se peut baiser 
sans prejudice de l’odorat.” All of 
this collection that may decently be 
quoted is so destitute of merit that 
it would be simple waste of time and 
space to make an extract, the rest is 
utterly disgusting. Gros-Guillaume, 


a Norman by birth, was such a “tun 
of man” that he was obliged to brace 
one belt under his arm pits, and 
another round his abdomen, which 
descended to the level of his mid 
thighs. 

Instead of masking he covered his 
face with flour, and was able by the 
mere motion of his lips and eye- 
brows to powder any one with whom 
he was conversing for the moment. 
His round cap was tied under his 
chin by a band of sheep skin, and his 
striped hose ended in large grey slip- 
pers tied with a bunch of wool. He 
suffered terribly from the stone, “and 
often his excruciating pains drew 
from him such pleasant grimaces 
that they greatly rejoiced the crowd, 
whose careless gaiety seldom inquires 
whether there is a spice of cruelty in 
its laughter or not.” 

Turlupin, a well-looking and well- 
made man, did not wrap up his good 
shape in sacks like the others, though 
he wore a mask. 


‘Of the three buffoons he may be consi- 
dered the king. None knew better how to 
compose or conduct a farce. He sparkled 
with sallies of wit; he was a fire-work of 
bon-mots, and no fault could be found with 
his play—so full of spirit, of fire, and of 
whim, except that it was deficient in that 
naiveté which was the chief merit of Gaul- 
tier-Garguille. However he was adroit, full 
of resource, and agreeable in conversation. 
He was too great a lover of society and of 
good cheer, to leave much to the children 
of his two marriages, who went on the 
stage in their turn. 

“ Of a certainty (we continue to quote 
M. Fournel) it is not from these buffoons 
we are to expect graceful decencies; and 
the least fastidious would be obliged to 
close his nostrils and shut his eyes in pre- 
sence of these exhibitions which were the 
joy of our fathers. They are not the less, 
the ancestors of French comedy though 
born in a low locality, namely, on the plat- 
form of old Gaulish farce. We see them 
appear when the confraternity, despite its 
efforts was deserted by the crowd. The 
old bantering and Rabelaisian spirit, keen 
and satiric, took refuge on their trestles, 
striving to escape from the decrees of the 
parliament. They issued every day after 
their manner the feuilleton of the hour,— 
a kind of Aristophanic satire replete with 
coarse wit, abusing with full licence the 
errors, the fashions, the usages, and now 
and then the personages of the day, but 
oftener ministering to the licentious tastes 
of the Parisian public.” 


The three wags of the Marais so 
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effectually emptied the Theatre Royal 
at the Hotel urgogne that a formal 
complaint was made to Cardinal 
Richelieu to extinguish them and 
their pestilent, unlicensed house. 
Before he took any step in the matter 
he would see what sort of entertain- 
ment they furnished to the public, 
and oh, gods and goddesses! this 
was the stuff they served up to his 
Eminence in an alcove of the Cardinal 
palace, to-day the Palais Royal or 
Imperial (no matter which), his own 
jester, Boisrobert, having already 
spoken a good word for the farceurs. 

“The first scene which they presented 
exhibited a woman (Gros-Guillaume, twice 
the girth of Falstaff) endeavouring to dis- 
arm her husband (Turlupin) who wielding 
a trenchant wooden sabre, was fully bent 
on decapitating her. Madame Gros -Guil- 
laume casting herself at the feet of her 
truculent spouse, embraced his knees, 
poured forth tearful supplications, and the 
most tender harangues. Labour in vain! 
Turlupin is inflexible. At last she cries— 

“*Q my dear husband, I beseech you by 
that cabbage-soup I dressed for you yester- 
day, and which you found so much to your 
taste!’ ‘Ah, the hussy!’ sighed Turlupin, 
overcome and lowering his sabre. ‘ She has 
taken me on my weak side. I feel the 
nice congealed grease still caressing my 
heart.’” 


Then followed Gaultier-Garguille 
in search of a servant girl, and bit- 
terly complaining of his last one, who 
took the opportunity of combing her 
hair under or over circumstances, 
which if known to the family, would 
have prevented them from touching 
their next dinner. “Ah !” said Tur- 
lupin, “TI will supply you with a new 
one, a very model of neatness. She 
always combs her hair in the cellar.” 

Whatever you would do O fasti- 
dious reader, Cardinal Richelieu, a 
pedagogue whose pupils were kings, 
was ready to crack his sides at these 
jokes of low life. Sending for the 
royal actors he rated them soundly 
for sending away their audience in 
such low spirits as they were in the 
habit of doing, and ordered them 
forthwith to admit among their body 
the three jokers who had made him 
laugh so much. It is probable that 
the great man’s hilarity was excited 
by the intensely comic power of the 
actors, not by their poor jests. 

Tn all probability Turlupin and his 
comrades used their talents on the 
parade (platform) before the Hotel 


Bourgogne to induce spectators to 
enter and enjoy the tragedies of 
Corneille. The early theatres of 
Paris were all furnished with that 
useful appendage, now found only in 
front of the shows at fairs. 

After restoring full houses to the 
Theatre Royal for some time, poor 
Gros-Guillaume took it into his head 
to imitate the nervous twitching of 
the face of a magistrate who had 
fined Turlupin for some offence. In- 
stead of laughing along with the rest 
at the imitation, he gave orders to 
have the three arrested. Gros-Guil- 
laume was prevented by his corpu- 
lence from making his escape, and 
was accordingly cast into prison 
where he died from the shock sus- 
tained by his nervous system. His 
inseparables Gualtier and Turlupin 
found it impossible to survive him, 
and were dead in a week, This cir- 
cumstance is not so well authentica- 
ted as some others in the lives of the 
three men, but it has been ascertained 
that Gaultier-Garguille died in 1633, 
and there is no mention afterwards 
of any appearance of his comrades at 
the Hotel Bourgogne. 

Fearful of their harmony being 
ever disturbed by female caprice, 
they would never admit an actress 
among their troupe, as was signified 
in a short poem published soon after 
their deaths : 


“ Gaultier, Guillaume, and Turlupin, 
Ignorant both of Latin and Greek, 
Shone brightly on the mimic scene, 
Without the aid of the female sex, 
Whom they pronounced too mischievous, 
But in a single week, death 

In order to revenge his restlessfavourites, 

To his end brought each of the three.” 

They were interred in the cemetery 
of the Holy Saviour, the “Saint 
Denis” then and long after of the 
kings of farce. 

While these things were going on 
at the Hotel Bourgogne, a charlatan 
and his buffoon occasionally held 
forth at the Pont au Change on the 
excellence of their drugs. It was a 
very usual thing for open-air per- 
formers, whether distributors of drugs 
or mere jokers, to obtain admission 
to the boards of the Theatre Royal. 
Such a distinction was accorded to 
Jean Farina, the forementioned 
quack and his follower Bruxambille, 
a rare fellow in composing and utter- 
ing learned Galimatias (pure non- 
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sense). His specialty at the theatre 

lay in the utterance of prologues and 

invitations, and the galimatias afore- 

oe of which a specimen is furnished 
ow :— 


“Since it has pleased the Lordship of 
your Excellencies and the Excellency of 
your Lordships to transport yourselves in 
bone and flesh to our theatre, I would deem 
it offensive ad curiositatem vestram, if I 
did not communicate to you an intelligence 
arrivei from Germany ex partibus Rome— 
to wit, that Prester John’s physicians have 
ordered him a hot bath of marble and 
porphyry to expel the crudities which very 
often torture his stomach, That is bulletin 
No. 1. Secundo; sixteen pigmies have 
learned to play at single-stick and the two- 
handed sword in the pocket of the Grand 
Turk to be the better prepared for the 
cranes, their deadly foes. News, No. 3: The 
King of China has sent to his brother of 
Tartary two rolls of fresh butter to get 
his statutes engrossed on them.” . . . 

“ Before the Sun puts on his slippers and 
draws aside the curtain of his starry vault, 
I wish to entertain you according to cus- 
tom. It is probably no news to you that 
Préte Jan (Prester John) is black, the Eng- 
lish white, and the Spaniard mottled, 
without mentioning the frogs who are 
commonly arrayed in green, or the trouts, 
who, according to Hippocrates in a book 
no one has seen, are clever at daacing on 
the tight rope to the sound of the lute of 
the ‘Four Sons of Aymon.’” 


Bruxambille’s discourse on beauty 
and ugliness had nothing of the 
galimatias about it, but contained 
some things not the less true that 
they were unpleasant. Nothing, ac- 
cording to him, was more injurious 
than beauty, or produced more dis- 
sensions, quarrels, murders, and vio- 
lences. 

“Ugliness preserves modesty and 
virtue in women, old and young. If 
Helen and Paris were an ugly pair 
so many heroes’ lives would have been 
spared, and Ilion allowed to stand. 
Behold the number of ugly or de- 
formed men blessed with large 
intellects —Socrates, Zeno, Aristotle ! 
The handsome, well-formed man na- 
turally is drawn into a course of life 
which robs him of his vigour, and 
inflicts disorders on him. The ugly 
man is neglected, leads a sober con- 
tinent life, and preserves his strength. 
An ugly woman has the advantage 


of never losing her “poem, the 
beautiful woman loses her beauty. 
“Oh, charming receipt against 
temptations! Sweet and agreeable 
deformity of visage, eldest daughter 
of chastity, and rampart — all 
the assaults of cupid! The ugly 
woman removes even the shade of a 
suspicion from her husband’s mind, 
—an ugly man,” &c. 

In one of Bruxambille’s prologues 
is found the fable of “The Miller, 
his Son, and his Ass ;” and it is as 
probable that La Fontaine took the 
subject from him as from Poggio. 
Some of his lucubrations are tedious 
and pedantic to the last degree. His 
works fill three small volumes ; the 
editions date 1612, 1615, 1668, and 
bring from 100 to 150 francs per 
volume at sales. 

Guillot Gorju, Gringalet, and 
Goguelu made up another group of 
distinguished platform men after- 
wards promoted to the boards of the 
Hotel Bourgogne, but they did not 
attain the prestige of those already 
mentioned. The first-named had re- 
ceived a medical education, and in his 

arades he mercilessly attacked the 
aculty. Going back now for a while 
we will pass in review some of those 
benevolent and erratic physicians, 
who treated their patients to elo- 
quence and music while they relieved 
their bodily ills. 


CHARLATANS AND OPERATORS. 


Those wandering philanthropists 
were in full work from the twelfth cen- 
tury, probably before, but their names 
and renown paled before those of the 
famed operators of the seventeenth. 
These great men vended their drugs 
at the Pont-Neuf while amusing their 
patrons with jokes, songs, parades, 
and farces, distributed gaudy hand- 
bills, and if they accidentally killed 
any one they had at least made him 
laugh before it, “a piece of praise 
that did not belong to the regular 
faculty.” “To the charlatan* well- 
to-do an ape and a native of Morocco 
were indispensable. Frequently the 
Moresco was born and educated at 
@aen or some town of Picardy, but 
a representative of the devil could 





* This word seems to be another form of scarlattino (scarlet), the ordinary hue of 
the professors’ cloaks. 
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not be dispensed with. The drugs of 
the common operations were mostly 
made up of butter, oil, wax, and the 
juices of harmless herbs. There were 
few whose medical chest did not con- 
tain the Mithridate. Some even 
possessed the fat of the phoenix and 
of the bird of Paradise, earth brought 
from Bethlehem (dug up at Menil- 
montant) to give milk to nurses, and 
boluses of Lemnian and Armenian 
clay, for which the professors had 
gone no farther than Blois. 

Some professed to renew a shorn- 
off nose by the mode mentioned by 
About in his Vez d’un Notaire, late- 
ly noticed in the University Ma- 
GAZINE. It seems strange that some 
of them who really possessed skill, 
and knew the concoction of powerful 
cures, should, themselves, throw an 
air of ridicule on their pretensions b 
such parades as the one subjoined, 
and the answers of the clown: Barry, 
who was a superior man in his way, 
did not shrink from such declarations 
as these :— 


“Gentlemen and Ladies, you see before 
you the greatest personage on the globe— 
a phenix, a paragon, the successor of Hip- 
pocrates in direct line, &c., &c. You see 
before you a methodical, Galenical, Hip- 
pocratical, pathological, chemical, Spagy- 
rical, and empirical Physician. 

* Jodelet (his clown).—And a physician 
who understands physic, a thing not very 
common. 

“‘ Barry.—What cures have I not effected 
in all parts of the world! Inquire in Siam, 
and you will hear how I recovered the 
white elephant from nephritic colic. Write 
to Italy, and you will learn how I delivered 
the Republic of Ragusa from a cancer in 
her left breast. Ask the Great Mogul, who 
saved him out of his last attack of the 
small pox. He will tell you—‘the great 
Barry.’ Who extracted eleven grinders 
from the jaws of the Infanta Atabalippa, 
and fifteen corns from her feet? who else 
but the famous Barry? 

“ Jodelet.—If you doubt my master’s 
words go to these places, and may be you 
won’t hear things that will astonish you.” 


The same Jodelet confirmed Barry’s 
praises of his marvellous washes for 
the ladies’ complexions, = adding, 
“Tt is these that have made me the 


beauty I am :” the joke being pointed 
by the swarthiness of his visage. _ 
Barry was among the most distin- 
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guished of the charlatans, if not their 
very king. He flourished through 
the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, his head quarters being the 
Place Dauphine, adjoining the Pont 
Neuf, from which he occasionally 
made excursions to Italy and the pro- 
vinces. His daughter in her biography 
gravely relates that at his last visit 
to Rome, the plague was making such 
dreadful ravages there that the Car- 
dinals, such as had not yet quitted 
the city, were preparing to decamp. 
Barry sought an interview with the 
Holy Father, and exerted his powers 
of persuasion so effectually that Pope 
and Cardinals remained to try the 
efficacy of the celebrated orvietan. 
He erected a large platform, sold his 
drug on an extensive scale, and in 
fifteen days the plague had disap- 
peared. The grateful Pontiff had a 
medal struck forthwith in memory 
of the deliverance, and bearing this 
flattering inscription :— 
InNocentius Decimus, BARRIDO, 

Ursis SanatoriI, Anno SAuuTis, 1644.* 


The great and glorified man leaving 
an Englishwoman behind him in Italy 
(constancy was the weakest of his 
virtues), and returning with two 
Italian ladies, and a new troupe, and 
rich decorations into France, made 
advantageous pauses in many towns, 
and at last arrived at the Fair of 
Guibray, a suburb of Falaise in Nor- 
mandy. 

There while in company with the 
Signora Morini, amusing the crowd 
with his manipulations of toads, asps, 
and vipers, whom he permitted to bite 
him, a note and a vial were handed 
to the signora by a man who imme- 
diately disappeared. The vial con- 
tained a poison, and the note chal- 
lenged the great man to drink it if 
he dared, and annul its effects by his 
own sovereign specific. This was a 
plot of Morini, who was jealous of 
the other signora’s influence. Unde- 
terred by the danger, and inattentive 
to the persuasions of his weeping 
followers, he poured the contents 
into a glass, drank it off, and imme- 
diately after swallowed his counter- 
poison. So deadly was the nature of 
the draught, that it would have killed 
him notwithstanding the antidote, 


* Innocent X, to Barry, the Saviour of the City. In the Year of Salvation 1644. 
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only for his faithful Moor, who clap- 
ping him between two mattn 
excited a profuse perspiration, an 
brought him through. 

The signora who had concocted the 
— earing detection, persuaded 

ivelin, a natural son of the great 
man, to rob him of all his ready 
money, and elope with her. When 
Barry was pretty well recovered, he 
visited Rouen, then a prey to some 
epidemic, and banished it. M. Four- 
nel does not express the slightest 
doubt on the deliverance of Rome 
and Rouen by the great quack ; but 
if the facts were so, they are unique 
in the history of epidemics. At 
Amiens a second robbery was per- 
petrated on the man of many mis- 
tresses by one of his saltimbanques, 
aided by Signora Columbina, a meet 
companion to Signora Morini. This 
was the last straw. The large heart 
of the amorous empiric was broken. 
Received in the hospital, he was 
afforded grace to look on his past life 
in its true colours, and died, let us 
hope, in a state of true repentance. 
The “pleasant vices” of poor Barry’s 
youth and manhood became indeed 
the bitter scourges of his old age. 

A contemporary of Barry, Il Sig- 
nor Hieronymo Ferranti d’Orvieto, 
stamped the name of his native town 
on his favourite specific, the Orvietan, 
with which he healed burns and 
wounds, ar appeared to heal them in 
aday. Like Barry he owned a regu- 
lar company of performers in farce, 
sleight-of-hand, and acts of agility. 
At the four corners of his platform 
were four musicians, and he stood in 
the centre richly dressed, and ha- 
rangued the crowd. Moliere was 
satirized by one who called himself 
the Baker of Chalussay as having 
sought employment in his youth in 
these aeanes of Barry and Ferranti, 
called Orvietan after his specific. The 
same satirist relates how the wives of 
six of the latter professor’s buffoons 
were made widows by the bites of 
vipers, &c., despite the application of 
the Orvietan ; he probably exaggerated 
the number. 

The baker puts the following piece, 
of Germanised French in a harangue 
of Orvietan’s :— 

“ Ma, foussiez-fous larté d’aspics et de Fi- 


péres, 
Lio forte et l’arsénic proulast il fos fis- 
céres, 


Deja fos intestins en foussent-ils ronchez, 

Et foussiez-fous mordou de cent chians 
enrachez, 

Ne craindé, pu la mort, ny que le mal 
empire ; 

Foici moi l’Orfietan et cela c’est tout 
dire.” 


The undeveloped Germano-Gallic 
student will please substitute / for 2, 
and v for / in several of the words of 
this extract. For p read 0, for ch 
take g, and the lines will express in 
English,— 

“* Even if you've been bitten by asps and 
vipers, 

If aqua-fortis and arsenic were scorching 

your entrails, 

Should even your intestincs be eaten 

thro’, 

And you be bitten by a hundred mad 

dogs, 

Do not fear death, nor allow the malady 

to grow worse; 

Look on me, the Orvieran, and that’s 

all need be said.” 


Barry was pre-eminent among the 
mere empirics of the seventeenth 
century ; Tabarin had no rival among 
the humorists of the open-air parades. 
He attracted the notice of the collec- 
tors of good things at a timely hour; 
his works have been as carefull 
edited as those of the Latin and Gree 
poets, and he has been brought for- 
ward in comedy, vaudeville, drama, 
opera, romance, prose and verse. 

He appeared in Paris about 1618 
as valet or jester to a quack whose 
self-given title was Mondor—a grave, 
respectable - looking, long - haired, 
white-bearded, well-mannered per- 
sonage. The sale of the drugs was 
always preceded by a series of ques- 
tions and auswers, such as may be 
heard in every equestrian circus in 
the British Isles at the present day, 
between the riding-master and Mr. 
Merryman. The clown submits some 
ridiculous query to the grave master 
of the laced trousers, the riding boots, 
and the whip; he returns a dull 
matter-of-fact answer, and flies intoa 
passion at the clown’s perverse solu- 
tion of the problem, and gives or seems 
to give him a touch of the thong for 
his pains. So it was with Mondor 
and Tabarin. Poor Tabarin needed 
many “ ounces of civet to sweeten his 
imagination.” His pleasantries were 
in general as full of obscenities as 
those of the three bakers of the Ma- 
rais. Our extract will of course be 
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from the exceptions to the Tabarinic 
rule. The first query and answer are 
rather too prolix for full quotation. 
Tabarin asks whether is a man or an 
ass gifted with more judgment. Mon- 
dor gives him some heavy cut-and-dry 
reasons in favour of the man. Taba- 
rin then bids him remark how the ass 
going to market, precedes his master 
as being an individual of better judg- 
ment, and knows what he means by 
dia or hue-haw, and turns to this or 
that side accordingly. But mark 
when he takes to express his own opi- 
nion on things in general in his high, 
and distinct, and harmonious tones, 
his stupid master does not compre- 
hend the most simple idea of the 
enunciation. He then proceeds with 
query No. 2 :— 

“ Tabarin.—What is the most courageous 
thing known? 

“ Mondor.—It is death, Tabarin ; nothing 
more daring, more full of courage. It 
struggles with, and overthrows the fiercest 
monarchs and most haughty princes, &e. 

“ Tabarin.—Wrong, master. It is a 
miller’s shirt collar ; for every day it takes 
a rogue by the neck. Why are women not 
allowed to serve at Mass, master ? 

“ Mondor.—The reason is obvious, Taba- 
rin. Man being tirst created, and in most 
respects superior to woman, &c., &e. 

“ Tabarin.—Wrong again, master. The 
woman must always have the last word, 
and if she was allowed to answer at Mass, 
the Kyrie Eleison never would be finished.* 

“ Mondor.—None but a fool would give 
such a reason. 

“ Tabarin.—Now, master, sharpen the 
edge of your wit. If you enclose in a large 
sack a policeman, a miller, a tailor, and an 
attorney, which of the four would spring out 
first when you opened it ? 

“« Mondor.—Why, indeed, Tabarin, I am 
really puzzled by this query. I see no reason 
for one getting out before the other. Phi- 
losophers say that when two causes are 
equally capable of producing an effect, and 
when non est major ratio unius quam alterius, 
tunc non datur actio ;f and as omnia sunt 
paria,t I would say that he who happens to 
be next the opening will naturally be the 
first to get out. 

“ Tabarin.—I see, master, I must explain 
the riddle: will you stand a pint if 1 do? 

“« Mondor.—There is nothing which a vir- 
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tuous man would grudge for being taught 
something useful. 

“ Tabarin.— Well, then, master, the first 
that comes out from where a policeman, a 
miller, a tailor, and an attorney are shut up, 
will be—a rogue.” 


We must strive to give an idea of 
the sort of farce presented by Mondor’s 
company. The characters, like those 
of the old Italian drama, were stereo- 
typed, and the dialogue, lazzi, &c., 
left to the presence of mind of the 
actors. Generally there was the con- 
ceited, feeble old man, his foolish and 
some times knavish servant, the sot, 
and his shrewish or sentimental wife, 
and the insinuating captain. 

In one of the Mondor farces old 
Piphagne, going to espouse a young 
wife, employs Tabarin (Harlequin in 
the Italian farces) to purchase the re- 
quisites for the wedding dinner. He 
sets off and the sot Lucas and his 
shrewish wife /rancisqguine enter. 
She upbraids him for his debau- 
cheries, and so unhinges his shattered 
nerves that when a knock comes, he 
thinks it is an officer of justice, and 
begs his wife to screen him. This she 
does by putting him in a sack, and 
then opens the door. Fristelin, the 
valet of the dissolute captain, enters, 
and presents Francisquine a love 
letter. She shows no resentment, but 
frightens Fristelin on another knock 
being heard, and pops him into the 
sack with her husband. 

Next enters Tabarin, and puzzles 
himself and everybody by striving to 
make his twenty-five crowns reach on 
all the dinner appointments. After 
allowing five crowns fcr salad, five 
for vinegar, five for salt, five for 
radishes, five for cloves, he finds he 
has nothing for bread, nor wine, nor 
meat. Then he amends his calcula- 
tion, purchases in idea bread, wine, 
salad, mushrooms, and tripes, and 
finds nothing left for mantenlt Then 
he thinks of pigs’ feet, and asks Fran- 
cisquine to show him the way to the 
butcher’s. She says that if he wants 
pork she can give os a good bargain 
of two pigs which she has in the sack. 





* This portion of the service contains nine petitions, uttered alternately by the Priest 
and the Clerk, the Priest beginning, and of course ending the short litany. 


+ When there is no more reason for one (acting) than for the other, the effect does not 


follow (lit. action is not given). 
¢ All are equal. 


§ Absurd puzzles of this kind, and ludicrous by-play and pantomime were the Lazei 


of the old harlequinades. 
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He accepts terms, goes to tell his 
master, returns with blue apron, knife, 
and steel, opens the sack, and Pi- 
phagne exclaims :— 


“ Oimé! quel miracolé! prodigio grande 
qui paroisse.* 

“ Lucas.—Murder, murder! they are going 
to cut my throat. I am Lucas, and nota 
pig. 

“ Tabarin.—Oh, the bag of nuts! here's 
a pig that can speak. 

“ Fristelin.—Help, help, my friends, or 
I'm a dead man! 

“ Tabarin.—Another speaking pig in the 
sack ! 

“ Francisquine to Fristelin.—There is for 
your pimping, you wretch! (The men 
scramble out.) 

** Tabarin.—W onder on wonder. Pigs on 
two legs! Itis not all over, gentlemen. I'll 
give you a sound cudgelling for depriving 
me of my supper.” 


And then ensues a general melée, 
appropriately winding up the enter- 
tainment. The farces at the Theatre 
Royal, Hotel Bourgogne, were not 
many degrees more dignified or witty 
than the one quoted. This makes the 
transference of the platform farceurs 
to the Theatre Royal the less to be 
wondered at. _ 

We must indulge M. Fournel in the 
unabridged expression of his joyous 
conceptions of these Tabarinic enter- 
tainments, distance concealing from 
his sight all the indecencies of the 
harangues, and the pocketpicking and 
other darling vices of a portion of the 
audience :— 


“ Oh, the fine and jorous evenings which 
Tabarin bestowed on those accustomed to 
his comic whims. Pages, clerks, scholars, 
lackeys, porters, thieves, shopkeepers taking 
their recreation; soldiers always patronising 
gratuitous exhibitions, knights of the pad, 
idle gawks, newsmen, Bohemians, guards- 
men, cavaliers, water-carriers, sweeps, gen- 
tlemen, street singers, pastry-cooks, street- 
criers crushed each other, raised themselves 
on their toes, climbed posts, and elbowed 
each other the better to see and hear. In 
these moments the Place Dauphine was the 
paradise of the pickpockets. And how they 
laughed with mouths wide open before the 
first word, as soon as they caught a glimpse 
of the musicians, the Moor stationed beside 
the medicine-chest, the venerable Mondor 
in short tunic covered with foil, and the in- 
describable Tabarin, with his wide trowsers, 
his tabard hanging negligently from his 
shoulders, his wooden sword stuck in his 


girdle, his trident-shaped beard, his long 
moustaches, and on his head that im- 
mense, that fantastic hat, that Proteus of 
a thousand shapes, which he moulded like 
wax between his fingers, and which alone 
contributed largely to the popularity of its 
master!” 


The best (?) things of Tabarin were 
collected during his lifetime, and 
were published in more than one 
form, the sale being unusually large. 
Different accounts are given of his 
death which seems to have taken 
place about the year 1633. One 
asserts that through chagrin in con- 
sequence of the infidelity of his wife 
he drank himself into the grave ; 
another states that having purchased 
an estate in the vicinity of Paris, and 
taking the liberty of joining in the 
hunting parties of the neighbouring 
gentlemen, they killed him one day 
while so engaged. 

Authorities differ on the subject of 
the charlatan’s assistants swallowing 
genuine poisons or allowing them- 
selves to be really bit by asps and 
vipers, and nullifying the effects of 
the poison by their theriacs. Some 
had their valets trained to exhibit all 
the symptoms of empoisonment. 
They rolled the eyes, twisted the 
neck, pocneened the tongue, and 
changed the colour of the face by 
retaining the breath. They even ap- 
pone to stop the circulation of the 

lood by pressing a well-devised in- 

strument on the blood-vessels above 
the elbows. Those who underwent 
the bites of really venomous serpents 
used (at least so said report) an 
ointment composed of serpentary, of 
the juice of asphodel roots, and of 
the brain of a hare. With this un- 
eo they anointed their hands 

fore they permitted the venomous 
creatures to experiment on them. 
They were careful to search for them 
during the intense colds of winter, 
when their vigour was at a low ebb, 
and before the experiments they made 
them discharge the collected venom 
on a piece of fresh meat exposed to 
their attacks. 

Contemporary with Tabarin were 
the Doctor Desiderio Descombes and 

*his valet, the Baron Grattelard 
(chawbacon), but they do not dis- 
tinctly stand out from the crowd of 





* Oh! such a miracle—such a prodigy as appears. 





Et 


XUM 
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the operators of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In the notice of the folk-books 
of France, UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
November 1865, mention was made 
of the name of the latter humorist. 
The jest and story-book attributed to 
him bears the tempting title, ‘“ Les 
Rencontres, Fantaisies, et Coq-a- 
l Asne facécieux du Baron de Gratte- 
lard, tenant sa Classe ordinaire au 
bout du Pont Neuf ; ses Gaillardises 
admirables, ses conceptions inouies, et 
ses Farces joviales.” * It was dated 
Paris, at the office of Julien Trostolle 
(another jester), opposite the Bronze 
Horse (statue of Henri Quatre), and 
sold in the Pont Neuf Arcade. 

The seventeenth century was the 
Augustan age of platform charla- 
tans in France—a circumstance not 
to be wondered at when the high 
esteem in which astrology and 
alchemy were held during the same 

eriod is taken into account. The 
n1oroscopes of Louis XIIT. and Louis 
XIV. were cast at their births. Car- 
dinal Mazarin believed in astrology, 
and Cardinal Richelieu did not despise 
it. J. B. Morin held the official post 
of Royal Astrologer at the Court of 
Louis XIV. Then the quacks could 
scarcely fail of effecting a few cures 
on great people, having nature to 
assist them, and these fortunate ac- 
cidents prolonged the reign of empi- 
ricism. In the experimental sciences 
we must look for the greater or less 
success of rash and ignorant profes- 
sors till true principles are established 
by a patient course of experiment. 

We cannot afford space for more 
than the names of other professors 
of this empirical age—Martin Croc- 
a Denys L’Escot, L’Estoile, 

abotin, Collot, Barbereau, and the 
English doctor .Chevalier Talbot, 
who depended on tincture of quin- 
quina and generous diet. Hence good 
wine was often jocularly mentioned 
as the “English doctor's medicine.” 
St. Evremond and the Duchess of 
Mazarin were his chief patrons. Sir 
Kenelm Digby and his sympathetic 
powder, and his elixir vitae were not 
unknown to the great folk of France. 
The powder consisted of vitriol pul- 
verized and calcined, and was pos- 


sessed of such virtue that if a 
wounded man at the antipodes de- 
spatched to England a clean linen 
rag stained with a few drops of his 
blood, a little of the powder dropped 
thereon would effect an instantaneous 
cure in the body of the far-away in- 
dividual from whom it was extracted. 
The amiable and visionary English 
gentleman was a firm believer in the 
efficacy of his own nostrums. 

These pleasant and occasionally 
immoral reunions of the platform 
gentry and their clients were not 
favourably regarded by Govern- 
ment. In 1635 was issued a decree 
forbidding all sellers of drugs, tooth- 
drawers, roulette-players, exhibitors 
of puppet shows, and street singers 
to assemble a crowd in any one place. 
In Mercier’s time, towards the end of 
last century, a like edict was pub- 
lished to the discontent of that lover 
of picturesque street scenes. These 
orders were not very rigidly enforced 
except, perhaps, for afew weeks after 
publication. 

The healers of the canine race must 
not be altogether overlooked. They 
had their local habitations at the 
Pont-Neuf and the Place des Vic- 
toires, and one lucky dog’s friend, 
Lyonnois, used his talents to such 

ood purpose that he was enabled to 

uy an estate in Burgundy. His 
nieces, whom he had instructed, were 
also great in their way. In their pros- 
pectus dating 1774, they professed 
to dock and bleed dogs and cats, 
shear their fur, clip their ears, clean 
their eyes, strengthen their chests, 
straighten bow-legs, cure ulcers, can- 
cers, wounds, fractures, and other ills 
unnamed in good society. 

The great Mons. Lyonnois attained 
fashion by a cure wrought on Mme. 
Pompadour’s lapdog, by which also 
he obtained the title of “Consulting 
Doctor of the Dogs of His Majesty 
Louis XV.” 

He knew his own value, and look- 
ed on himself as full brother to any 
member of the faculty. He it was 
who gave the magnificent answer to 
a celebrated doctor on whose little 
dog he had made a cure, and who in- 
sisted on paying him for his trouble. 





*The jests, fantasies, and facetious cock-and-bull jokes of the Baron Chawbacon, 
who keeps his school at the end of the Pont-Neuf; his admirable jollities, his unheard- 


of inventions, and his gleesome farces. 

















“ Bah, Monsieur the Doctor! do you 
wish to humble me in my own esti- 
mation? among gentlemen of the 
same profession, it is nothing as you 
well know.” With the gentry and 
nobility he assumed a different tone. 
It was—“ Your little dog, Madame, 
is in good health. I request that you 
will send for him to-morrow and for- 
ward by the messenger seventy-five 
om, the amount of his keep and my 
ees.” 


A WORD ABOUT THE DENTISTS. 


M. Fournel values these practi- 
tioners at a high figure, and regrets 
that their history before the 17th 
century is surrounded with much ob- 
scurity. Either that we begin to feel 
weary of those who thrive at the ex- 
pense of our bodily ills, or that a 
visit once paid to a professional chair 
after a half-hour’s sojourn in a bleak 
and genteel waiting-room is still sur- 
rounded with disagreeable associa- 
tions, we are not in the vein to enlarge 
on any thing connected with the ex- 
tracting of teeth. 

The great Orvietan before men- 
tioned painlessly extracted teeth, 
using only thumb and forefinger in 
the operation. His enemies of the 
faculty said that with one of the two 
fingers which he used, he introduced a 
narcotic powder which stupified the 
patient at once, and with the other a 
caustic matter scarring and opening 
the gum to the very root of the tooth. 
This—the latter allegation especially 
—secarcely looks credible. 

Some worthies extracted false teeth 
which they had planted in the mouths 
of toothless beggars before the per- 
formance commenced; some paid 
literary Bohemians on the point of 
starving for submitting to lose a 
couple of their teeth. ae 

e most magnificent artist in den- 
tistry of the 17th century was the 
“ incomparable Carmeline” as he was 
called. He displayed inscriptions 
taken from “ Virgil,” rows of teeth, 
and all the concurrents of the art 
hung in ful festoons between 
pillars. He was a patriot and a man 
of nerve. An engraving represents 
him and his staff guarding the post of 
the bronze horse against the parti- 
zans of Mazarin. The beginning of 
the 18th century produced a worthy 
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successor in the person of the “Great 
Thomas” who made his debut on the 
trestles 1711. He did not confine 
himself to a single branch of patho- 
logy, and one of his ill-willers even 
hinted that he prescribed the same 
drug for man and horse. Thomas 
was aman ofa good heart. He would 
visit the Hotel Dieu from time to 
time, and operate gratis on the poor 
inmates. In 1728 on the recovery of 
Louis the well-beloved from a severe 
illness, he tortured every one that 
presented himself for three entire 
days on the Pont Neuf, without 
taking a single sou for his labour, and 
at the birth of the Dauphin in 1729, 
he showed his joy and loyalty in the 
same fashion, and distributed medi- 
cines gratis for fifteen days. 

He committed a mistake, though 
well meant, in announcing that he 
would regale the people on the 19th 
September on the Pont Neuf. He 
really had proceeded so far as to pur- 
chase an ox, some sheep, and several 
geese when the police took fright and 
forbade the banquet. That did not 
prevent the people from collecting 
and irritating themselves at the dis- 
appointment. Seldom does a disap- 
pointed crowd confine its grievance to 
its own breast. The one in question 
expressed its sense of wrong by the 
smashing of its patron’s windows, and 
a hungry bard thus gave vent to his 
indignation in measued lines, which 
we translate literally :— 


“ On the Pont Neuf, 
A great repast was to take place,— 
On the Pont Neuf. 
They were to serve up an ox, 
Twelve sheep were also to die; 
Thomas has tricked us, the traitor ! 
On the Pont Neuf. 


“Oh what a shame! 
I counted on filling my stomach ; 
Oh what a shame! 
I have not fulfilled my desire; 
Vain hope, vain expectation ! 
No leg of mutton, no sausage! 
Oh what a shame! 


‘* From every point 

The people all gathered in crowds,— 
From every point, 

From Paris and from Vaugirard, 

From Menilmontant and the Roule, 

All trusting the good wine would flow— 
From every point. 
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“ Take consolation, 
Good folk that expected the feast, 
Take consolation. 
Go home and dine on the greens 
Which, haply, your wives have prepared. 
By my faith you're no better than fools, 
All the worse luck for yourselves.” 


The great Thonias recovered his 
popularity despite this grave mis- 
chance. How could his numerous 
clients hold out against his real 
goodness of heart and his imposing 
appearance as he sat enthroned beside 
his monkey, his great height well 
matched by his breadth? A dazzling 
plume of feathers crowned his three- 
cornered hat, a richly-embroidered 
coat was matched by a waistcoat 
thickly studded with gilt buttons. A 
white cravat with alarge bow adorned 
his neck, a star graced his breast, and 
thus attired he poured forth his elo- 
quent harangues. 

On occasion of a visit to the Kin 
at Versailles a page led his horse, an 
he proceeded in Oriental pomp. His 
cap was of solid silver, surmounted 
by a globe on which a cock displayed 
his pride. On the breast of his scarlet 
coat was a small shield of silver re- 
presenting the sun, and so dazzling 
that the eyes could not support its 
glare. 7 

Thomas’s career of full twenty-five 
years closed about 1737. His charities 
and prodigalities left him only a 
modest income to retire on. True to 
his order he would never consult a 
regular physician on his ailments. 
He had successors, but none capable 
of supporting his dignity. 


LATTER-DAY PARADES. 


By the word “ parade” the reader 
(it is to be hoped) recognises the en- 
tertainment given on the platform 
before the theatre to induce the 
spectators to pay and enjoy the sight 
within. Two of the existing Paris 
theatres, the Ambigu Comique and 
the Gaité were furnished with these 
conveniences at their foundation in 
1769 and 1760. The authorities thus 
drew a line of distinction between 
them and the Theatre Royal. Audi- 
not and Nicolet, their respective 


founders, grumbled at this foreign 
brand put on their houses, but 
probably were glad of the additional 
attraction it wouldafford. Taconnet 
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was the Moliere of Nicolet’s parade 


(the Gaité) in its early years. He 
composed farces for it, drew cobblers 
to the life, and filled the parts him- 
self. Cobblers were his cherished 
friends and companions, and he was 
never so completely at home as when 
he had donned the apron. A piece of 
pantomime which he introduced in 
nearly every representation is here 
told in the original as no English 
version can do justice to the naive 
and delicate turn of the vernacular : 


“Il tournait le dos au spectateur, et se 
baisant lentement dans l’attitude d’un 
homme qui ramasse un object a terre, lui 
dévoilait par degrés un vieux fond de 
culotte en lambeaux, par les lacunes 
duquel s’*échappait un pan de chemise A 
cette vue les applaudissements, les rires 
frénétiques, et les cris d’enthousiasme, 
éclataient de toutes partes.” 


Lady Mary Wortley Montagu saw, 
and did not turn away her eyes from 
a more naive spectacle still on the 
Imperial stage of Vienna some thirty 
years before this time. So Taconnet 
and his gross audience had people of 
higher breeding through the European 
capitals to keep them in countenance. 

aconnet’s parades would draw 
twenty thousand people about his 
trestles on a Sunday, and among them 
several individuals of the upper 
classes. 

New times, new manners. Think 
of the manager of a theatre in our 
days coming to the stage door or on 
a platform before it and crying out 
as the sole manager of a Boulevard 
theatre of last century (not a booth) 
was accustomed to do. 


“Gentlemen, take your tickets. M. 
Pompée will play this evening in all the 
changes of his wardrobe. Go and admire 
his dress in the first act. Walk in, gentle- 
men, walk in, take yourtickets. M. Pompée 
will change his costume twelve times. He 
will carry off the commandant’s daughter 
in a frogged waistcoat, and be struck with 
lightning in a coat adorned with spangles.” 


In 1791 general liberty to play 
being allowed, the boulevards became 
one long parade, and during the first 
years of the Revolution all the jokes, 
and sarcasms, and cock-and-bull in- 
ventions were directed against kings, 
nobles, and priests. Rousseau alone, 
a jolly, rubicund old fellow abided by 
his old system, and wonderful to 
relate, was not proscribed. Bobéche 
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and Galimafrée are the names of note 
that have come down from the days 
of the Empire and the Restoration. 
Galimafrée was the silly and stupid 
Norman giving way to outrageous 
horse-laughs, and reminding the spec- 
tators of arhinoceros in good humour, 
now and then affording a rich treat 
by a pompous self-sufficiency. 

Bobeche was Galimafrée’santitype. 
He was of a fair complexion, of un- 
alterable coolness and self-possession, 
careful of his appearance, and neatly 
though flashily attired in a red vest, 

y chapeau-bras, yellow breeches, 
md stockings, black cravat, and foxy 
wig. Under an assumed silliness his 
remarks were most shrewdand biting. 
In the full blow of a commercial 
crisis he once gave out, “ They say 
trade is bad; bah!—I had three 
shirts and I have been able to sell 
two of them.” Now and then the 

lice felt it their duty to caution 

im for the liberties he gave his 
tongue. The Petit Chronique de 
Paris, the Punch of the day would 
heroically celebrate his returns from 
his provincial tours, as they do those 
of a first-rate actor. One time, alas! 
he did not return. At Rouen he 
was seized with a culpable ambition 
of shining as a municipal functionary, 
and the parades knew him no more. 

About 1833 appeared in four parts 
—“The new Theatre of the Boule- 
vards, a select collection of outlines, 
scenes, and new parades, enacted in 
the open air by the Sieurs Bobéche, 
Galimafrée, Gringalet, Faribole, and 
other celebrated farceurs of the 
capital. Dedicated to the amateurs 
by C.0.D.” It is not clear whether 

ons. C. O. D. was a diligent auditor 
and took down the farces aided by a 
strong memory or stenography, or 
whether he received them from the 
artists themselves. ; 

These out-door plays of the nine- 
teenth century were little superior 
except in the article of decency to 
the seventeenth century example 
already given. We must afford an 
outline of one to judge by. It is 
entitled “The Deposit,” or“ Bobéche, 
thief and commissary.” __ 

Valére having lost all his money 
at the gaming-table, sends his valet 
Bobéche to take up a sum belonging 
to him, lying for the moment in the 
hands of his affianced, Léonore. In 
the interview with the lady he fires 
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off several puns, the humour of 
which evaporates in translation, and 
finally asks for the deposit to enable 
his master to set off to the death-bed 
of a rich uncle, whose property he is 
to inherit. His master has reformed 

he gambles no more, and the pleased 
Léonore says how gladly she will be- 
come his wife in that case. 

While she is getting out the purse, 
Bobéche at the instigation of the 
devil and an associate named Frontin, 
determines to appropriate the sum, 
and in order to prevent his master 
learning from Léonore that she had 
given it to him, he proceeds on re- 
ceiving it to embroil the lovers and 
prevent an interview. ‘“ His master 
is now a professed gambler, and has 
spoken of his affianced in the most 
disrespectful terms. He has said that 
she is a this, and athat, and the other 
thing, and what not ; and if you ever 
come in his way he'll treat you 
with every disrespect.” 

“ Léonore.—Oh, I'll take care never to 
come in the way of such a wretch. 

“ Bobéche.—You'll never visit him to 
tell him what you think of his conduct? 

“* Lionore.—I demean myself to such a 

int ! 

“ Bobéche.—Ah, perhaps it’s only a 
lover’s quarrel. 

“ Léonore.—No, I'll never see him again, 
nor you, nor anything that can recall his 
image.” 

Bobéche delighted goes to his mas- 
ter, says that the lady denies all 
knowledge of the money, and finding 
that he is intent on visiting her to 
upbraid her with her treachery, and 
even threatens to poniard her, he en- 
courages him in this design, charging 
him particularly to strike her without 
allowing her to speak. He fetches 
the poniard, sharpening it as he 
comes along, and the lover justly 
suspecting him, passes over to the 
house of his mistress with apparent 
intention to slay her. Bobéche sitting 
in his master’s window, watches the 
interview, crying out every moment, 
“ Strike, strike !” The lovers easily 
come to an understanding, and to 
confound the knave, Valére seems to 
stab Léonore, and she falls as if killed; 
Bobéche runs over, and on his master 
mentioning the accusations laid to 
his charge by Léonore before she was 
killed, he appeals to the dead body, 
and exultingly exclaims, “She does 
not make the slightest charge.” But 
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Léonore rises, accuses him to his 
face, and the master seizing him by 
the hat, demands his money or the 
commissary. “Oh, yes,” cries the 
other, “the commissary!” and makes 
his escape. 

The lovers paying a visit to the 
house of this police functionary, are 
met at the door by Bobéche, fully 
attired in that officer’s dress, and the 
bill of indictment is drawn up in a 
shower of puns and /azzi of the most 
laughable description, and then 
Bobéche proceeds to read it. 


“The culprit is hereby condemned to be 
beheaded, hung until death ensues, broke 
on the wheel, burned, his ashes cast to the 
wind, himself whipped, branded, and sent 
to the galleys for life.’ 

“ The Lovers.— Ah, that is too severe. 

“* Bobéche.—In case of an escape— 

“ Lovers.—How can he escape after being 
hung, broken, burned? Besides, these 
punishments are too rigorous. 

‘* Bobéche.—Too severe are they? I'll 
soon relax them. The said Bobéche is hereby 
condemned to be seated in a nice carriage, 
conducted to the best restaurant in the city, 
fed, entertained 

“ Lovers. —Ah, that’s too mild. 

“ Bobéche.—Till he burst. 

“ Valére.—There is some knavery here. 
Monsieur the Commissary ? 

“ Bobéche.—Well, my friend. 

“* Valére.—Your hand, if you please. 

‘* Bobéche.—Here it is. 

“* Valére (opening his robe).—Ah, scoun- 
drel, is it you?” 


The lady seizes him on one side, the 
gentleman on the other ; he ducks and 
em leaving his spoils in their 
hands. He is retaken, but finally 
pardoned, while Frontin comes in for 
punishment. Valére promises amend- 
ment, Léonore fears she must forget 
how culpable he has been, and one of 
Scribe’s comedies could not end better. 

Bobéche and his illustrious con- 
freres acted and declaimed as grossly 
as Dr. Jonathan Swift wrote ; but the 
productions of speakers and writer 
were harmless as milk, compared with 
the licentious and unprincipled writ- 
ings of the encyclopedists of last cen- 
tury, and the Feydeaus and George 
Sands of the present. For about 
forty years past no laughter-moving 
farces have been heard on the Boule- 
vards in the open air. They and the 
platforms on which they were repre- 
sented to uncritical crowds, have been 
exiled by those kill-joys, the police. 
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PERFORMERS ON THE ROPE. 


M. Fournel treats the performers 
both on the tight and slack rope with 
much consideration. Compared with 
them he sets slight value on your 
dancers on the safe boardsof a theatre, 
the others exceeding them in agility 
and strength, at the manifest risk of 
their lives from one moment to ano- 
ther. Oh, all ye of the Clan Blondin, 
mark his enthusiasm in your cause, 
and be grateful. 

“Behold the lot and the glory of the 
acrobat ;—to glide between heaven and earth 
with the lightness of a sylph, on a string 
scarcely visible to the naked eye,—to walk 
on the air, and ascend the empyreum as if 
to behold the stars face to face, to brush as 
they pass the wings of soaring birds, whom 
they may seize by merely reaching forth the 
hand,—to contend with head-giddiness, to 
brave death at every moment in these superb 
skipsand haughty bounds in vacant space,—- 
to keep a multitude panting with wonder 
and terror, and still to appear calm, in- 
trepid, smiling, unmoved, careering in an 
atmosphere of light, while sensible of the 
anguish of the crowd, the cries of affright, 
the applause, the appalling terror, when the 
bravest among the spectators shut their eyes 
to keep out the sight of horror.” 

The ancient Greeks honoured all 
the varieties of these dancers on next 
to nothing, and from an early period 
among the Gauls rope-dancers were 
to be found in all crowds assembled 
for amusement. In the reign of 
Charles V. (middle of fourteenth cen- 
tury) a man performed all sorts of 
gambols on a cord stretched from the 
towers of Notre Dame to the Palace— 
and even further. So astounding were 
his feats that he was called the flier. 
The wise king hearing some time 
after that missing the cord with his 
foot, he had fallen from a great height, 
and was crushed to pieces, ob- 
served, “It would be strange if some- 
thing terrible should not befal a man 
who presumed too much on the per- 
fection of his senses, his strength, his 
agility, or any other quality.” 

‘At the entry of that bad woman, 
Isabelle of Bavaria, into Paris, a man 
of Genoa glided down on a cord from 
the summit of Notre Dame to the roof 
of a house on the bridge St. Michel, 
then passing through an opening in a 
rich piece of tapestry hung on one side 
of the pass, he deposited a crown on 
Isabelle’s head, and soared back up 
the rope to the point from which he 
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had descended. In the middle of the 
sixteenth century, on the representa- 
tion of the parish priests, all cord- 
fliers and cord-dancers were restricted 
henceforth to exhibiting at the fairs of 
St. Germain and St. Laurence, and 
during the seventeenth century the 
performers of aerial feats were obliged 
to practice within enclosed spaces. 

assing over many fearless per- 
formers on the cord, we must not for- 
get to mention the memorable Mme. 
Saqui, who illustrated the first Em- 
pire by her steep ascents and descents 
upon cords fastened to high posts, 
enveloped in fireworks of every de- 
scription. On the tight rope she even 
acted the battles of Wagram, the siege 
of Saragossa, and the ascent of Mont 
St. Bernard. M. Fournel has not ex- 
plained the means used, and we are 
unable even to guess at them. Later 
in date came Mile. Rose and Mlle. 
Malaga. One pirouetted twenty times 
with the points of ten poniards in’ 
her nostrils and on her neck; the 
other introduced poetry and meta- 
physics into her performances,—we 
are unable to explain how,—and so 
we gladly dismiss the perilous prac- 
titioners. 


THE OLD FAIRS. 


These institutions now fallen into 
the sere and yellow leaf, owing to the 
facility of transport both of men and 
goods enjoyed in our times, were 
once very needful assemblages. Seve- 
ral were held in Paris and its vicinity, 
the chief being those of Bezons, St. 
Ovid (what a name for a saint !), St. 
Laurence, and St. Germain, the last 
enduring from the 3rd of February to 
Palm Sunday, an occasional period of 
two months and a half. It was held 
in the city in two long halls, each 
about 600 feet long and 50Q, feet 
broad, was patronized by the people 
by day, and the nobility and court by 
night. Henry IV. and his queen 
would hardly eta night ass without 
showing themselves in the assembly. 
They had their tent fitted up there, 
and through the long avenues be- 
tween booths and stalls, a richly clad, 
assemblage was perpetually prome- 
nading. 

A great deal of business, a great 
deal of gallantry, a great deal of 
fighting, signalized by several deaths, 
and a great deal of thievery illus- 


trated this annual assemblage. Little 
theatres with their parades abounded, 
and early in the 18th century Ger- 
trude Boon was seen pirouetting with 
the points of three poniards stuck in 
the corners of her eyes. She conti- 
nued this exercise for a quarter of an 
hour, and never let one weapon fly 
off. She was a handsome woman, 
and, barring these perilous experi- 
ments, as discreet as handsome. Her 
performances closed by an advanta- 
geous marriage. 


THE BASOCHE OF THE PALAIS. 


By this denomination is meant the 
Society of the Parliament Clerks, 
first established under Philip the 
Fair in 1303 for the purpose of set- 
tling their differences, watching over 
the weal of the body, and regulating 
their studies. In time they began to 
indulge in periodical saturnalias, and 
they that should have given an ex- 
ample of legal solemnity and decorum 
to all the lieges, exhibited the utmost 
license in the entertainments they 
to oem for the public. These ex- 

ibitions probably date from the 
commencement of the 15th century, 
and were at first distinguished by 
satires on their chiefs, mock trials 
being held of the same character as 
those of Baron Nicholson of the 
London night-houses. At first they 
held three festivals in the year ; 
later, they took occasion from all 
public festivals to help to corrupt the 
seneral morality, which appears to 
cove desired nothing more than the 
opportunity of being degraded. Louis 
I. (end of 15th century) gave them 
the great marble table of the palace 
for a stage on every one of their re- 
presentations. The hall of which 
this table occupied nearly the whole 
length, was 120 feet by 50 broad. 
hey indulged in long processions 
through the streets in their robes of 
office, parading a king and all his 
needful dignitaries, and having made 
the usual tour on horseback and on 
foot, they entered the great hall of 
the palais, passed in review before 
their King, and then went to pay 
their compliments to the President of 
the Great. Chamber, the Attorney- 
General, and other dignitaries. The 
day’s entertainments concluded with 
dances and farces. Their great 
achievement was the pleading of the 
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Cause Grasse (literally fat tria?) on 
Shrove Tuesday (Le Mardi Gras) on 
the marble table. This became even- 
tually so licentious that it was abo- 
lished by Louis XIII. The Baso- 
chiens frequently made efforts to re- 
vive it, but it was finally crushed in 
the 18th century. 

We have devoted a minute and a 
half to the search of a moral for this 
oo but without success. It has 

en conversant with crowds, and 
popular assemblies, and few have 
ever added in these re-unions to the 
sum of a nation’s good morals. The 
temporal and ecclesiastical powers 
presented a desultory resistance to 
them, until in some paroxysm of in- 
decency on the one hand, and of 
propriety upon the other, they were 
annulled or brought within the bounds 
of decorum. A taste for reading and 
the general diffusion of a more Chris- 


tian spirit have helped the — . 


of a purer taste among all classes. 
The exhibitions and entertainments 
forming the subject of this paper are 
interesting to the social antiquary. 
They distinguish former phases of 
society, and we should feel grateful to 
the gossiping chroniclers who did not 
deem it an unworthy task to preserve 
for posterity the modes in which their 
contemporaries chose to amuse their 
idle or festive hours. Much of the 
spirit and character of a people, and 
of their standard of morality, may be 
learned from their customs and pas- 
times. 

The titles of some of the books con- 
sulted for the open-air amusements of 
the old Parisians are given below in 
English :— 

“The Journal of a Bourgeois of Paris 
under Charles VI.” (1380-1422.) 

“ The Journal of a Bourgeois of Paris 
under Charles VII.” (1422-1464.) 

“ Gossipings at a Lying-in.” (About 
end of 16th century.) 

“ Francion : a Satiric Story.” By 
Charles Sorel. (Commencement 
of 17th century.) 
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“History of the Italian Theatre in 
France.” By the Brothers Par- 
faict. (End of 17th century.) 

Discourse on the Origin of Charla- 
tans.” By Calepin. (1619.) 

“Complete Collection of the Tabarinic 
Jests and Questions.” (1622.) 

“Father Garasse’s Will and Testa- 
ment ; a Satire.” (1626.) 

“The New Parliament.” By Daniel 
Martin. (1637.) 

“The Historical Maze.” By Loret. 


(1663.) 

“ The Melancholy Elomire ;” a Satire 
on Moliere. By the Baker of 
Chalussay. (1704.) 

“ Barbier’s Journal.” (1721.) 

“ Mercier’s Picture of Paris.” (1782). 

“The Indiscreet Chronicle.” (1825.) 

“ The Book of Trades.” By Stephen 
Boileau. (1837.) 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF FOURNEL. 


Francois Victor Fournel, born at 
Cheppy, near Varennes, on the 8th of 
February, 1829, studied at Verdun 
and Paris with a view to office in the 
department of publicinstruction. He 
made his literary debut in the Revue 
de Paris in 1854. 

He has published “Ce qu’on voit 
dans les Rues de Paris” (What may be 
seen in the Streets of Paris), 1858 ; 
“Du Réle des Coups de Baton dans 
les Relations Sociales, eten particulier 
dans |’Histoire Littéraire” (The Mis- 
sion of the Cudgel in our Social Rela- 
tions, more particularly in the History 
of Literature), 1858 ; “ Curiosites 
Théatrales Anciennes et Modernes, 
Francaises et Etrangéres, 1859. His 
“ Contemporaines de Moliére” are in 
course of publication. He has edited 
the “Roman Comique” of Scarron, 
and “ Virgile Travesti,” and furnished 
numerous articles to L’ Atheneum, 
LP? Ilustration,La MuséedesFamilles, 
Le Journal pour Tous, L Artiste, 
La Revue Frangaise, and L’ Ami dela 
Religion. 
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“NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


James STANLEY asked for and took 
a week’s holidays in these Christmas 
days. An unprecedented fact, almost ; 
he had not hitherto seemed to have 
any friend for whom he cared to 
desert his work, and his worries, and 
his fat, plausible landlady. And now 
that he did seem to feel the want of 
relaxation (none more, anyone would 
have said to have seen him), where 
did he go, where did he spend those 
few days which ought, if he had had 
his deserts, to have been all shine, 
and no shower? Did he go to the 
sturdy old gray manor house, with 
the thick, weather-stained walls, 
round which the keen Yorkshire 
winds howled so eerily these Decem- 
ber nights ; where so many genera- 
tions of strong-limbed, loyal-hearted 
Stanleys, good subjects and hard 
fighters, had been born and bred ; 
where his kinsman, Sir Richard, was 
now, as the morning post informed 
all and sundry whom it might con- 
cern, entertaining a select circle of 
friends. There folks were diverting 
themselves pretty well, despite the 
bleak way that the Yorkshire winds 
had of blowing over the furzy heaths. 
Lords and Honourables, and a sprink- 
ling of lucky Commoners, thinking 
they were spending their time well, 
doing to death on an average about 
600 head of pheasants and hares 
daily in murderous battue shooting. 
Ladies displaying bright-hued petti- 
coats and dainty Balmoral boots, 
dancing quadrilles on the ice, above 
the heads of the pike and the tench, 
in the big frozen mere. No, he did 
not go there, though, if he had, Iam 
inclined to think that more than one 
old friend would have welcomed him 
cheerily, and given him a hearty 
hand-shake—would have been cor- 
dially glad, after Englishmen’s calm, 
undemonstrative fashion, to see him 
back again amongst them. But baj- 
tue shooting, nor dancing quadrilles 
on the ice were much in his line. 
He would have been a fish most 

ievously out of water in the old 
tin that had been home to him in 
his boyhood; his aims and pursuits, 


his thoughts and his ways were dif- 
ferent from, opposed to those of his 
kinsmen and kinswomen. They were 
dallying, sporting, fooling in a rose 
garden, fe the thorns pricked 
them sometimes—very often, indeed ; 
not regarding how the sun was 
sloping westward in their life’s sky ; 
and he was walking hastily, heedfully 
forward, picking his steps in a miry, 
stony lane, towards a gate at the end. 
His sun was sloping westward, too, 
but he saw it, noted it well, and it 
made his heart leap with a solemn joy. 
However, to return to my subject, if 
no other cause had deterred him from 
a stay at Braddon Park, one very 
insignificant, and yet very sufficient 
one would, and that was that he had 
no suitable clothes. Odd, but per- 
fectly true. Apropos of which fact, 
I remember that Kate Chester, some 
little time before this, asked him one 
day, as a great favour, to escort her 
and her sister up to town to a concert 
in the Hanover-square rooms, where 
some great luminaries in the musical 
line were to perform. And he, though 
he was a sort of person that was al- 
ways ready to go ten miles out of his 
way to oblige the meanest child in the 
parish, yet actually on this occasion, 
said, hesitatingly and reluctantly,that 
“No, he was afraid he really could 
not.” 

“Why ?” urged Kate, a good deal 
surprised and vexed ; “ would not he 
do even such a small thing as that, to 
oblige an old friend? Did he think 
concerts wrong? The Low Church 

yarty did, she knew, but he was not 
wow Church ; did he ?”’ 

“ No,” he averred directly, without 
a moment's deliberation or doubt, 
“he did not think them a bit wrong. 
Were not there enough sins in the 
world already without manufacturing 
new ones? It was his belief, on the 
contrary, that music always raised 
the soul, and cleared it from low, 
noxious, earthy vapours.” 

* All very fine,” says Kate impa- 
tiently; “ but why would not he come 
then? He liked music, did not he ?”’ 

“ Yes, loved it, would enjoy going 
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more than anything he knew, almost 
in a small way ; he had to own being 
of a truthful turn.” 

“ Why on earth could not he come 
then—why, why, why ?” 

Kate is getting provoked. He 
hesitates, he stammers in a cowardly 
manner, he positively blushes, but 
she keeps him to the point. She 
urges and drives and badgers the 
poor little man, till he has to confess 
that the reason is simply and merely 
and wholly this, that he has not got 
a decent dress coat. 

“No dress coat!” cries Kate, im- 
mensely indignant. “ How abomin- 
able, how unheard-of! I can hardly 
believe my ears. Sir Hugh Stanley’s 
son, a member of one of the greatest 
of our great old English houses, not 
able to go to a concert that he wants 
very much to go to, because he has 
got no dresscoat. What is the world 
coming to ?” 

James laughed, relieved at having 
made his revelation. 


“Put it another way, Kate. Say 


that the curate of St. Mary’s, Queens- 
town, with a stipend of £80 per 
annum, finds that he has not any 


need for dress clothes, and conse- 
quently has not got any ; it does not 
sound anything like so appalling 
then.” 

Not in the train to the North then, 
with the oyster barrels, and the 
treasures from Fortnum and Mason, 
did Mr. Stanley take his departure, 
nor in any other train that I could 
find out. One thing I am sure of, 
and that is, that he did not go 
a-pleasuring, for he came back, look- 
ing thinner, paler, more out of heart, 
and stooping and careworn than he 
went. It is my belief that despite 
the inclement weather and the 
unfit time of year, the mis- 
taken little man jad indulged him- 
self in the luxury of a walking tour. 
I think that trudging along for 
many a weary mile, all alone, he had 
been doing his very best to bring 
down the pride and fatness of a too 
fleshly soul to a proper level. I think 
he had been inflicting divers morti- 
fications and macerations on his 
spirit ; had been, in fact, tormenting, 
and bullying, and maltreating him- 
self after the Ignatius Loyola type. 
Anyhow, his boots had to go to the 
cobbler’s when he came home. 
Wherever he had been he had picked 
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up a taste for very low company, it 
seemed. No one had a chance of 
asking him anything about his un- 
wonted jaunt. Nobody in decent 
society, nobody in a respectable dwel- 
ling, and a reputable coat ever hardly 
got speech of him now. He was 
always in and out among the scum, 
among the publicans and sinners. 
They had plenty of his society ; but 
I do not believe that they appreciated 
it half as much as they ought to have 
done. By-the-by, people did see him, 
too, every Sunday regularly, once 
always, sometimes twice; for the 
goodly, well-fed, pleasant-spoken rec- 
tor was apt to get lazy—saw him and 
heard him too; heard, all through 
the big church, with its aisles and 
arches, every word enunciated by that 
voice in its distinct, high-bred way. 
Folks were apt to go away rather 
grave and pondering from those terse 
nervous, quarter-of-an-hour sermons. 
It was not somehow as if one was 
reading out of a manuscript book, 
in a black cover, cold, unconcerned, 
unconcerning dissertations upon vari- 
ous things that might be true, or 
might not ; that it was the fashion 
to accept as true, now-a-days; but 
rather as if one to whom those same 
things were strong realities, the 
strongest realities that existed under 
the sun, were striving, and wrestling, 
and agonizing to make them such, 
to the men and women who were 
listening or pretending to listen to 
him. Those clear, guileless gray eyes, 
unbeautiful as to shape and colour, 
but which were so evidently, and un- 
mistakably the windows through 
which a very broad unmuddled in- 
tellect, and a very saintly martyr’s 
sort of soul shone plain, seemed to 
be allowed to see through the gross 
curtain of the flesh far more dis- 
tinctly than the luxurious, self-in- 
dulgent, comfortable people slumber- 
ing and lounging in the red cushioned 
pews below him. And yet this high 
souled saint had, if his flock could 
but have known it, a vast deal of the 
world and the world’s interests about 
him still. Notwithstanding the De- 
cember walking tour, and the mace- 
rations, and the starvations, and all 
the ations, he had not yet succeeded 
in trampling under foot utterly, in 
treading the last spark of life out of 
this robber love that had not knocked 
at the door of his heart, and asked 
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leave to come in, but had forced its 
way unmannerly through the win- 
dows, close-barred and shuttered to 
keep it out, as they were. Bold 
robber! It did not seem to be ever 
weakened, or hand-bound, or got the 
better of in the least. It never would 
be got under now, in this life, he 
sometimes said to himself, grievingly, 
despondingly—never. It would clog 
and hamper him still, even at the 
very last when he should be within 
sight of the great golden entrance 
gates that stand bathed in light that 
is not sunlight, or moonlight, or star- 
light. No man could have defended 
a house more bravely, more stoutly, 
than this householder did his—I 
will do him that justice ; but so far 
his efforts, his fighting, the sweat of 
his hard encounter seemed all pretty 
much thrown away; they did not 
meet with the success they deserved. 
What this was owing to, I cannot 
pretend to say. It certainly could 
not have been because he did not cut 
deep enough. He did not weakly 
satisfy himself with snipping off twigs 
from this deep-rooted tree of affec- 
tion. Even lopping off big branches 
did not satisfy him. He dug up by 
the root,and spared no clinging fibres— 
at least, hardly any. And this is the 
sort of way he went to work with 
himself—lI will tell it for an example 
to them that shall come after. The 
thing he prized about the most of 
anything he had in the world was a 
photograph of herself that Kate had 
iven him just a few weeks ago. He 
ad not asked for it, she had volun- 
teered to give it him, and that small 
circumstance had brightened that day 
and a good many days after. It used 
tostand inthe middleof hisugly black 
mantel-shelf, ina little carved frame ; 
and hiseyes had got intoa habit of turn- 
ing to it, resting on it, being comforted 
and brightened by it when he was 
eating his scanty dinner, when he 
was reading his good books for a rare 
relaxation, and when—oh, worst, 
naughtiest of all !—when he was writ- 
ing his short, sharp, pointed discourses. 
One day it struck him, after he had 
been staring at it for about five 
minutes, with his pen idle in his, 
hand; after he had been writin 
down several suggestive lines aa 
sentences about things of the next 
world, with his mind brimming over 
with things of this—an unintentional 
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hypocrite—it struck him, I say, that 
perhaps he should get on better if 
this temptation were out of his way. 
This little picture was one of Satan’s 
smaller gins and snares. Kate her- 
self was the bigger trap to catch a 
slippery soul in ; her effigy was only 
a lesser trap of the same kind. He 
had no right wittingly to bend his 
steps in the direction of such traps. 
He could not expect to escape being 
caught by them if he did. So he 
brooded morbidly, with a mistaken 
self-anatomizing, a too strict analysis 
of each feeling and germ of feeling ; 
but one does grow morbid, I fancy, 
living by one’s self, being habitually 
hungry and weary, and having no one 
to pity one for so being. Something 
about cutting off a right hand, pluck- 
ing out a right eye, floated mistily 
through his mind. One day the re- 
solution came strong upon him to 
burn the offending photograph. He 
loved it so much, he thought that a 
sure sign that there must be danger 
and soul poison somewhere about it. 
So it must go; there was no help for 
it. Rather different this way of look- 
ing at things from Kate’s practice 
of passionate cryings over and kiss- 
ings of that other woman’s pictured 
husband. So he took it down off the 
mantel-piece, took it out of its little 
frame, and, without daring to take 
one look at it, pitched it into the fire. 
I suppose his aim was not good, or 
his hand was unsteady, for it did not 
go into the hot red heart of the fire ; 
it fell short, and tumbled down among 
the ashes, and got its low forehead 
and its vetroussé nose blacked a good 
deal. James could not help feeling 
intensely relieved at its escape ; he 
knelt down on the hearth-rug, and 
fished it out eagerly, greedily, from 
among the ashes, singeing his pretty 
silky brown hair (the one thing com- 
mendable about his outward man) 
against the hot bars, in his haste and 
fear lest the flames should somehow 
reach his recovered treasure at last, 
He got it safe into his jealously- 
guarding hand again, and iol at 
it, and it was all up with his resolu- 
tion then as far as incendiary pur- 

oses went ; even he could not do it ; 

ttered and smudged and deforme 
as it was, it was more precious to 
him than rubies. He could not stand 
the idea of seeing it crumble away to 
@ small particle of friable brownness, 
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So he made a compromise with his 
conscience. He unlocked the drawer 
in his desk where he kept his valua- 
bles. Such valuables! Anyone who 
could have seen them would have split 
with laughing at hearing them so de- 
signated. Unlocked it, and laid down 
his smoky idol very gently amongst 
them ; locked it up in company with 
a big clumsy old seal that his father, 
goes old Sir Hugh, used to wear at 

is watch-chain ; a seal of the old- 
fashioned red gold, with the Stanley 
lion ramping in blood-stone upon it. 
In company also with a very ancient, 
dilapidated knife, that his long-dead 
mother had given him to stem the 
torrent of his tears, when first he 
went, a puny little chickabiddy of 
seven summers, to school; a knife 
with one blade, and that one a good 
deal notched and hacked with cutting 
the name of James Stanley on a great 
many tables and benches and long- 
suffering walls. And last, but not 
least, in company with a long twining 
lock of hair, tied with a bit of black 
ribbon ; a tress of pale, yellowish, 
Norse-looking hair, that he had cut 
off, not very long ago, from the vision- 
less, restful head of that happy, 
early-gathered flower, his seventeen 
ears’ sister, as she lay dead in the 
ttle sunny chamber, full of mellow 
evening light, where the sun and he 
had said their last good-byes to her. 
The westering beams (how well he 
remembered that) would steal in 
through the lowered blind—would 
flicker waveringly through the white 
curtains, bent on giving one last fare- 
well kisstothe pure girl’s hands—pure 
as the snowdrops they held unwit- 
tingly in them—to the calmly, 
smiling, passionless face, kissed 
them goldenly, joyfully, telling as 
plain as anything wordless could tell, 
of that other light which shall en- 
kindle and illume them when the 
Resurrection morning shall dawn in 
the eastern sky, grandly, with a gran- 
deur that no dimness nor twilight 
shall ever follow upon. 

James never went near the small 
narrow house, standing back from the 
road, with the laurustinus bushes be- 
fore it; never set his foot within 
the narrow room, with the vague 
sweet smells in it; which always 
would push itself into his mind, as 
often as he tried to fix his thoughts 
on Paradise ; with Maggie singing a 
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little low tune to herself, at the 

iano; and Kate pulling blinking 

ip’s ears, lazily, or burying little 
soft white fingers in his fluffy back. 
His persistent absence surprised both 
girls; vexed them in different de- 
grees ; hurt Kate bitterly ; more bit- 
terly than she ever would own to any 
one. She had not so many friends 
that she could afford to io one, 
without making a stroke to save him; 
her very own friend, that she had 
favoured, and been confidential to. 
After she had learned too to lean her 
soul restfully on his strong soul, after 
she had set all her hopes on him, to 
drag her somehow with him along 
the road to heaven, it was too pro- 
voking that he should turn away and 
leave her to stumble and struggle 
along by herself, in the dark and the 
wind; too provoking indeed. One 
day she met him in the street, on 
which occasion, I must confess, that 
he was for taking off his hat and 
passing quickly on (he to greet her in 
that way indeed, when they had made 
mud pies together near a score of 
years ago!) But she stopped him, 
for such a rare opportunity was not 
to be lost, and asked him, like a child 
might, what she had done? What 
had happened to him? Had the de- 
vil possessed him with an evil spirit? 
Seriously, what had made him so 
fickle and changeable ? he who used 
to be so true and stanch, even when 
everybody else turned against her. 
Had he heard any nasty, ill-natured, 
gossipping stories about her? He 
ought not to believe a word of them, 
if he had. Did he think her society 
pernicious, unprofitable ? had he got 
some ridiculous quirk of that kind 
in his head? Was it some new arti- 
cle of his religious creed, that he must 
cut himself off, body and bones, from 
the world, as embodied in her person ? 
All these questions, half earnest, half 
joking, she poured out volubly, breath- 
essly ; questions that would be an- 
swered, that refused to be put aside. 
And he had answered them—answered 
her, coldly, sternly, hastily, as if to 
be quickly rid of her importunities. 
Horribly unjust and unfair upon the 
yen little person, no doubt, for what 

adshe done—at least, that she could 
avoid doing ? but coldness and stern- 
ness were, he felt, his only hope now ; 
his very last resource ; his sole pre- 
ventative against falling at her fect, 
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even in the middle of the trottofr, 
at the risk of grazing his knees ; call- 
ing her his darling Kate, his only 
treasure ; and telling her then and 
there, how utterly and wearily he 
loved her. And, at his short, unkind 
speech, that certes, showed no out- 
ward sign of a desire on the part of 
the utterer to fall prone at her feet ; 
there had, come a sudden film of 
misty tears over the large-pupilled, 
shadowy eyes (Kate cried at less 
things now, than she had been wont 
to do), and she had turned away 
without another word and gone down 
the street, wet-cheeked, rebuffed, dis- 
consolate. 

But thought is free as air. There 
is no shackling it, no prisoning it 
in Chillon dungeons ; and imagina- 
tion, that best gift of the gods, the 
gift that is as an impassable barrier 
between us and all the beasts— 
a more impassable barrier than rea- 
son, for some beasts, dogs especially, 
sometimes seem to make a few steps 
towards the scaling of that mount, 
high though it is—imagination, I say, 
is, if possible, freer still. Despite all 
James’s cuttings and hackings, and 
prunings of himself, there was one 
vision, one apparition, that no in- 
cantations would exorcise ; the more 
its absence was requested, the more 
it would not go; a vision that lay 
in wait for him—that pounced on 
him as often as he came back at night, 
foot-sore, down-hearted, faint, to his 
uncomfortable little  sitting-room, 
with the few black cinders and white 
ashes on the untended hearth, as the 
only evidence that there ever had 
been such a thing as a fire there ; 
with the dingy, green baize clothed 
table, with the scattered papers on it, 
and the old stained bronze inkstand 
reigning amongst them, the sole 
attempt at ornamentation anywhere 
about. He could not help it ; it was 
not his fault, positively ; the vision 
came of itself ; but so it was, that 
with wonderful tantalizing distinct- 
ness (the weak body reacting on the 
morbidly excited, overworked brain), 
he used to see that dingy room under- 
going a metamorphosis. He saw it 
transformed by the agencies of fire 
and lamp-light — genial, warming, 
8 dirit-cheering ; woman’s work, litter- 
ing about with pleasant ladylike un- 
tidiness ; on the rug (such a nasty 


bare old rug, too), a small 
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rounded fi dra) in soft gray 
stuff, of aout hue and sim- 
licity ; a small head, with the fire- 
ight wandering and rioting over and 
in amongst the shining hair, that had 
assuredly, nothing Quakerish about 
the tone of its deep-hued ruddiness, 
asmall person altogether ; in fact, 
Kate, with her hands drooping idle 
in her lap, not covering tracts, or 
doing any other useful thing. James 
somehow always pictured her as doing 
nothing. I suppose he considered it 
a work of supererogation fora person 
to be at once useful and ornamental, 
to combine both functions in one, 
they being in most cases dissevered. 
And then the vision shifted a bit, and 
he saw the small person get up 
quickly off the rug as he came in, and 
run to greet him with tender joy, as 
no one ever greeted him now ; with 
that odd smile, coming and going, 
which was painted so distinctly on 
his poor, sore heart; only it should 
come oftener, and stay longer now, the 
vision said, than had been its wont 
these last two years. And then, per- 
haps, she would pull an armchair 
close to the fire for him, as she had 
done on that one ever-to-be-remem- 
bered day in Cadogan-place, that day 
to be marked with the whitest of 
white stones. The vision stopped 
there sometimes, sometimes went 
wandering on through two or three 
more scenes, each one more highly 
coloured than the last ; but it always 
ended in leaving him more dispirited 
and heart-weary than ever, when it 
sent him back at last to the outer 
darkness of the reality of the present. 

Kate herself—unwitting Kate, in- 
flicted several stabs on him, put 
several more spokes in the wheel to 
keep him from recovering from this 
insanity of his ; and this was how she 
did it. She wrote him, in these days, 
lots of little notes. There was no 
coquetry in this. Coquetry and 
James Stanley seemed to her two 
things that could not be mentioned in 
the same breath; they would no 
more mix than oil and water; but she 
was determined that, try as he might, 
he should not forget her. She would 
keep herself before his mind’s eye; 
she would keep open a path by which, 
when this foolish fancy for absenting 
himself should pass over—as of course 
it would—he might come back, and 
after being well scolded, be forgiven. 
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She had yet another reason, too, for 
this new taste for letter-writing, and 
that reason was a sort of desire for 
self-justification and _ self-assertion. 
Though he had deserted her and re- 
a the situation of spiritual 
guide and teacher to her, she would 
show him that she still kept per- 
sistently in the laborious path he had 
chalked out for her; for these <e- 
structive little billets hardly came 
under the head of billets doux. They 
were business notes, asking him to 
get such a one into the infirmary ; to 
give a soup ticket to such another 
one ; asking for advice on some 
knotty point of practical life ; dry 
business notes, just flavoured with a 
dash of well-measured, delicate sweet- 
ness. James groaned in spirit, some- 
times, at the riotous ungovernable 
way his heart would leap up, when 
he caught sight of one of these little 
compositions lying white, three- 
cornered, on his dingy table, to say, 
“How do you do” to him, when he 
came in from his day’s work. It 


would have been a droll sight enough, 
if any one had been by to watch the 
gingerly way in which he held them 


etween his finger and thumb, as if 
cholera, typhus, and small-pox lurked 
in every fold of thei ; at the white 
set face, determined not to be pleased 
at their subtle flattery, with which he 
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perused them ; the sort of face with 
which one might fancy a brave man, 
reading his death warrant. And 
then, when they were read, and their 
contents mastered (not a long ora 
difficult task), he invariably tossed 
them into the fire (if there was one), 
and what is more, did not pick them 
out again ; even that delicious one, 
for whose life his heart interceded so 
earnestly ; that one, that iur some 
unaccountable reason, ended, “ Yours 
very affectionately,’ instead of the 
ordinary cooler “ Affectionately.” 
And when the greedy flames had 
altogether eaten them, James would 
take out some deep, hard old book, 
in some stranger tongue, resolving to 
master every word of its dark crab- 
bedoldleaves; and all the while there 
would dance and float up and down, 
and all over the yellowing pages, 
a low-browed, dimpled, lily-pale face ; 
a pair of eyes that reminded the 
gazer of the hue of the green water 
under the wave-worn arches of some 
lonely shell-floored sea-cave. Hard 
work ! Hard work ! But still, for his 
comfort, an inward voice—such a 
voice as is often sent, I think, to good 
men, hard tried, to bid them be of 
good cheer—kept whispering to him 
very softly, telling him over and over 
again, “‘ Keep up, keep up; it will not 
be for long.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


I suppose that occupation of any 
kind was rather slack at the town of 
Queenstown, in these December days, 
for Her Majesty’s servants. Anyhow, 
I knew one who had a good deal 
more time on his hands than he knew 
what to do with, and spent it very 
unwisely in burning his fingers (his 
figurative fingers, I mean), at a fire, 
from which he had much better have 
wisely kept at a respectful distance. 
Certainly there was not much to do 
in the afternoons; too frosty for 
hunting; too cold for sculling; but 
still that was no reason why he need 
be lounging at the corner of the mar- 
ket-place, towards four or half-past 
four o'clock, so very, very often. 
Do I say very often? Well, I may 
as well be exact ; he was there always 
now, gazing into the bookseller’s 
window, at the chalk heads, simper- 
ing and scowling down upon him. 


Sometimes he varied his position so 
far as to transfer his gaze to the 
pastry cook’s, next door, where the 
Christmas cakes and crackers really 
were rather worth looking at, only 
they made one’s mouth water. Pune- 
tual as clockwork, he was to be 
found at his post; he whom his 
sisters always looked upon as so con- 
firmed a dawdle; he whose persist- 
ent, unalterable unpunctuality at 
breakfast, dinner, and most of all, 
prayers, was wont to excite the ire of 
iis papa. I do not think that the 
chance of a game of billiards with the 
best player that ever held a cue 
would have seduced him now from 
his station. Kate at first was rather 
gratified at this foolish young man’s 
having constituted himself escort in 
ordinary to her; rather gratified at 
having shaken his tiresome impar- 
tiality. She used to chuckle to her- 
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self as she emerged from the narrows 
of North-street, at first catching 
sight of the thick-set figure, in the 
pepper-and-salt shooting jacket; of 
the white bull-terrier, with the cut 
over its pugnacious eye. “I’ve dis- 
tanced Maggie; I’ve won the prize, 
- such as it is,” she would say, invari- 
ably. “ What will you do with him, 
now you have got him?” conscience 
began to ask, aftera time. But con- 
science was put off to a more conveni- 
ent season. She would go then gaily 
up to meet the ill-used young man; 
would call him George, as if she 
rather liked the name than other- 
wise, and would beam up wickedly 
at him, from under the hat that he 
was in the habit of making so many 
manly comments upon. And then 
they would walk off together in the 
most natural cousinly way in the 
world; down the street, past the shops 
and the carriages ; out of the town; 
past the Roman Catholic chapel, 
where the vesper lights were stream- 
ing through the stained = win- 
dows; along the villa-studded road, 
by the side of the dusk river, that 
tells no tales of the tragedies that 
are hidden beneath it, to the little 
modest white gate, where they must 

good-by. Kate chatters away 
all the while, tickling his palate with 
the small rude(not too rude) speeches, 
with which her discourse was al- 
ways so plentifully salted. Poor 
victim ! er little coquetries and 
honeyed looks were burning him— 
snaring him with a false delusion. He 
began quite to forget his sisters’ 
shrewd surmises, their stories about 
Kate’s past ; forgot everything which 
he would have remembered if he had 
been Solomon, and began to count up 
his pennies, within his silly befooled 
heart, to see whether he might not 
manage to afford the dear luxury of 
having this little woman walking 
by his side through life, instead of 
for half an hour a day for a few weeks. 
And at the little white gate they 
used to tarry mostly a few minutes, 
to finish off the ends of their talk 
neatly; used to conclude with a linger- 
ing hand-shake, which verged more 
and more on the dangerously sentj- 
mental. All very nice, and mildly 
exciting for the first five or six times; 
nay, perhaps, I may say, for the first 
seven or eight. But all worldly joys 
pall, say the moralists (I cannot say 
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myself, because I have not tried 
nearly all). It is possible to have 
too much of a good thing, and so 
Kate found out. The first sign was 
a discovery on her part of a dearth of 
subjects to talk about. They seemed 
to have been too prodigal of theirsmall 
chat the first days, and to be pretty 
nearly run out of that commodit 

now. It appeared to her (not to him), 
that they had got into a monoton- 
ous mill-round of dialogue, the same 
questions and answers and remarks 
every day, with variations so slight, 
as not to relieve the ennui of their 
sameness. And then George’s jokes 
too! At first she had laughed very 
heartily at these, though some of 
them were rather ponderous, and had 
not stopped to criticise them too 
closely, or examine whether they ful- 
filled what Addison says are the 
functions of wit—to surprise and 
delight. Now, however, her cen- 
suring faculties became keener. She 
began to tell herself that these facetize 
were the poorest and most forced that 
she had ever had to listen to with 
unwilling ears. “Why,” shegrumbled 
inwardly, “if people could not make 


good jokes, might not they leave the 
province of wit altogether, and stick 
to the easy, thornless path of plain 
common sense ?” So she gave up the 


attempt of laughing; looked glum 
instead, and snubbed him—her keen 
wit protesting thus against his dul- 
ness. Not that he was a particularly 
stupid young man, only incipient 
love makes many a fellow look rather 
a fool, I think. Kate grew first to 
dread and then to loathe the sight of 
the well-known sturdy figure; the 
smooth-haired, pink-eyed _ terrier. 
Then George grew tender; a dreadful 
pores that, though one rather to 

anticipated. Not all at once, but 
almost imperceptibly at first, mani- 
festing it in small dubious ways, that 
really no one could take hold of, 
showing the tendency, however, more 
and more clearly as the days ran by— 
showing it bya thousand trifling signs 
of the tongue and the eyes. Kate did 
her best to give this new Damon 
divers hints, some obscure, some 
broad, but neither the obscure nor 
the broad would he take. He had 
been lulled into such a false security 
by her former rash smiles, that he 
was past being porcine to any cha- 
ritably warning hints now. 
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I have said before, that as men wax- 
ed tender to her, Kate waxed sick. The 
wild, fierce love of one man had been 
so unutterably much to her, that the 
weaker, thinner loves of all other 
men were less than nothing—were 
abominable to her. Then came the 
last straw that broke the camel’s 
back, the trifle that exhausted the 
last drop of the not very deep well 
of Kate’s patience with her mistaken 
cousin. One of the few people they 
knew in Queenstown, a gossiping, 
cackling sort of woman, asked Maggie 
one day, point blank, whether she 
might not be allowed to congratulate 
her sister. And when Maggie, guess- 
ing what was meant, vexed and 
angered (she herself best knew why) 
inquired with some asperity, what 
was ages to be the subject of the 
proposed congratulations, she made 
answer, humming and hawing, with 
a meaning smile, that “she was sorry 
if she had been mistaken, but that 
people would talk, particularly in a 

lace of this sort; and that every 

dy in Queenstown was saying 
that there must be something in it, 
for that the younger Miss Chester 
and her cousin were never apart 
now.” 

Kate was furious when she heard 
this narrative ; stamped and cried, 
and invoked the most unchristian 
and naughtiest of wishes upon the 
heads of all gossips and news- 
mongers in pg and upon those 
of that profession in the town of 

ueenstown, in particular. Well, 
their blatant mouths should be 
stopped, and no delay either. She 
would not have namby-pamby 
love stories regarding her, hawked 
about over Queenstown, if she could 
prevent it; so she declared vehe- 
mently, excitedly, and sat and 
stared into the fire all the rest of the 
evening, and had not a word to throw 
toadog. Next day she tramped off 
to her district as usual, duties were 
not to be neglected, because silly busy- 
body women trumped up false stories, 
for want of more profitable occupation ; 
and at about the usual hour she 
made her appearance, after her day’s 
work, in the Market-place, scarlet 
cloaked and basketed after her wont. 
One hurried travelling of the eyes to 
the usual spot; then an ominous 
clenching of white hands ; a most un- 
amiable drawing together of smooth 
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brows. If George could have seen 
that face then, I think that, though 
not over quick at physiognomy, he 
must have seen that a storm was 
brewing against him. “ Bother the 
fellow! Why cannot he leave me 
alone? What an ass he is!” Not 
another glance in the direction of the 
offender. A determination not to see 
that he was coming to meet her; a 
resolute bending of swift feet down 
the street homewards. Of course he 
would overtake her, for how should 
he know the cause of this sudden 
change of demeanour, and hew to get 
rid of him she had not quite made up 
her mind, though to do it somehow 
or other she was fully determined ; 
nothing would turn her from that. 
To have anything more to say to this 
fellow seemed to her now a sort of 
profanation of the one prime passion 
of her life, a sort of faithlessness to 
her darling, wicked, lost Dare. So 
she passed along very swiftly, with 
rather a beating heart, that she might 
have just a few seconds more to 
gather herself together; to frame 
some speech of dismissal to him, who 
was following so hard upon her 
tracks. Perhaps you do not know 
Queenstown, or you would under- 
stand what a little way she had got 
when I tell you, that opposite the 
big chemist’s shop she heard the 
sharp ring of a man’s quick, firm 
step on the pavement behind her, and 
a second after the obnoxious wide 
shoulders, pepper-and-salt clad, were 
alongside of her; the tanned face, 
that she had got so tired of, was 
looking down upon her, with a grin 
of amusement curving the wide, good- 
humoured mouth. Poor George! he 
had no other idea but that this run- 
ning away from him, was nothing 
else than a little flirting dodge, for 
the better display of a faultless 
figure and pongenpechalie ankles, 
He believed firmly that this bird onl 

flew away in order to be eae 
and pursue he did accordingly. 

“ Naughty child,” he a laugh- 
ing, putting his hand on her arm fa- 
miliarly ; “what spirit of mischief 
induced you to cut away at such a 
rate to-day? I suppose it was only 
to make me cut after you, as I have 
done, you see. Ah Kate, Kate, you 
forget how old and stiff I am grow- 


‘No, I don’t,” answered Kate, 
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rather morose, shaking off his hand 
sharply, and walking on very quick all 
the time ; “only I did not exactly see 
what need there was for you to come 
posting after me at such a mailcoach 
rate ; and what’s more, I don’t now.” 

“ Kate,” cried George, in great 
surprise, half inclined to be amused 
still, “what are you talking about? 
Don’t I always walk home with you ? 
Is not it the pleasantest half-hour in 
the day to me, by far?” he added 
sentimentally ; and he tried to prac- 
tise his old friend, the longing, de- 
spairing gaze, but, in this case, it was 
not efficacious, for the excellent 
reason that he could not get her to 
look at him and see it. 

“That's just what I complain of,” 
she replied, very gravely, looking 
straight before her. 

“Complain of !” echoed George, 
in high astonishment, with rather a 
hoity-toity intonation of voice. 
“Well, my dear girl, if you never 
have anything worse than that to 
complain of, you won’t be much to be 
pitied ; hanged if you will. I wonder 
what earthly harm,” he pursued, 
waxing eloquent, getting the steam 


up, “it can do to you, for me to walk 
ue the street parallel to you, for a 
quarter of a mile? Now 
think of it, you yourself gave me 
leave to doit. Why, Kate, there’s no 


come to 


reckoning on your being the same for 
ten minutes together ; you’re a regu- 
lar weather cock.” 

“Tam a weather cock,” owned 
Kate, contrite and thoughtful, all 
that was demure and proper in her 
penitence. ‘“ You say that you can- 
not count on me to be the same for 
ten minutes together. Why, I cannot 
count on myself. Nota bit. I have 
no stability.” 

George was not the sort of man to 
probe orexamine much his own states 
of mind and conditions of feeling, 
nor did he understand anyone else 
doing it. “I don’t know about sta- 
bility,” he responded, in a downright 
matter-of-fact sort of way. “ You've 
got plenty to please me. I don’t 
want to have you a bit different 
from what you have been lately. I 
think we've been very jolly together 
these last few days.” 

“ No, we have not,” answered Kate, 
candidly ; her ingenuousness winning 
an easy victory over her civility: 
“at least I have not.” 
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Now, candour is an_ excellent 
virtue—let no one dispute thataxiom; 
but I think it is hardly regarded in 
that light sometimes, by the objects 
of it. Lieutenant Chester was now 
as much mortified and nonplussed as 
any other luckless youth, who, 
having been flattering himself that 
he had been tolerably successful in 
making himself agreeable, found that 
he had been labouring under a delu- 
sion. 

“Well,” he said, with a sort of 
snort of indignant anger, “ anyhow, 
you counterfeited it better than I 
ever saw any girl do before in my 
life. Id go on the stage, if I were 
you. You'd make your fortune toa 
dead certainty.” And they walked 
on in silence for a few paces. George 
stalking along, gnawing the top of 
his stick, with his equanimity a good 
deal shaken. 

“Would that do?’ Kate pondered. 
“ What must she say next? Must it 
come to a regular quarrel between 
them? (That would bea pity.) Or 
might she stop there, and trust that 
he would be sharp enough, and wise 
enough to understand her drift, and 
accept the portion she destined for 
him ?” 

She was not left long in uncer- 
tainty, for, all of a sudden, George 
stopped stock still, in the middle of 
the street, and again laid his hand on 
her arm (unforbidden this time), as 
he turned to her, and said very stifily— 

“Let us understand each other, if 
you please, Kate, I don’t want to go 
on fumbling in the dark, being made 
a fool of for your amusement. I 
know girls generally mean the exact 
opposite of what they say ; and, so 
do you, perhaps, for allI know. But 
will you be kind enough to tell me, 
once for all, what is the upshot of 
all these polite remarks you have 
been making; or, is there no upshot 
at all?” 

Then Kate looked upstraight at him, 
full in his face, for the first time, 
without any side-glances, or oblique 
arrows of fire, no false glitterings and 
flashings in her eyes, they shining 
with steady lustre, “Don’t be cross, 
old fellow,” she said kindly; “there 
is an upshot, of course, and this is it. 
ri tell it you, without any mincin 
or hashing, though it does not soun 
very civil. It’s this, that I want you 
to promise not to come and meet me 
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“Why?” asks George, rather blank- 
ly; and an unwonted red flush flows 
into his comely face. 

“Because I don’t,” answered Kate, 
with an uneasy little laugh, seeing 
that flush, but charitably lookin 
away. “That’s a woman’s reason, t 
know, but I hope you will be satis- 
fied with it.” 

“No, I shan’t,” he replied, not 
looking in the least inclined to laugh; 
“T must have a better one than that.” 

“But, what if I have not got a 
better to give you?” suggests Kate, 
rather irritated (very unjustly so) at 
his pertinacity. 

“Then I shall wait till you find 
one,” answers George, coldly ; look- 
ing as if he meant what he said. 

“Then, I'm afraid you'll have to 
stay some time, cooling your heels,” 
retorts Kate, impudently losing her 
temper, “and [think I'll wish yougood 
evening,” and she nods her head to 
him, and prepares to walk off and 
leave him. 

“Stay, Kate,” he exclaims, hastily 
detaining her ; and a very unfeignedly 
hurt and wrathy look streams into 
his eyes. ‘Don’t be nonsensical. 
You're not a child, that is not ac- 
countable for its actions. Woman, 
though you are, you must have some 
rag of a reason for the extraordinary 
alteration in your conduct.” 

“T never said I had not,” answers 
Kate, rebelling decidedly against this 
mode of procedure. “On the con- 
trary, I confess that I have; but I 
had rather not tell what it is.” 

“But I’d rather you would, you 
see,” retorts George, aaNenEY 3 
“and you must, and you shall,” he 
adds more peremptorily than ever. 

Kate would not have stood being 
addressed in that tone for one second 
on any other occasion. She was not 
one of that numerous class of women 
who enjoy being snubbed and lorded 
over ; but she let it pass now, because 
she was rather sorry for him, and 
rather compunctious on the score of 
her past dealings with him. So she 
stood silent, with folded hands, and 
lowered eyes, and answered not. 

“What is it, Kate ?” urges George 
again, and he gives a little shake to 
the arm he still holds detainingly. 

“Well, since you must know,” an- 
swers Kate, with slow reluctance, 
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at last, bending her head down so 
low that her face was almost hidden, 
“It is just this, that the dolts and 
boobies with which this fortunate 
town is so largely peopled, have been 
busy spreading stupid, gossiping tales 
about you and me, and I will not 
stand it ;’ though her face is hid by 
the brim of her hat, she blushes rosy 
red, and looks very bashful over this 
awkward explanation. 

“ Ts that all?’ says George, much 
relieved at this mountain and mouse, 
and the clouds roll off his countenance 
as one sees clouds roll away from the 
sky, on some peevish April day.” 
“What harm do the poor brutes do, 
chattering? Let them talk, if it 
amuses them. Why, Kate, I thought 
you were too spirited, plucky a sort 
of girl to mind what anybody said 
about you. Why I have heard you 
talk ever so big, about despising the 
world’s opinion, and all that sort of 
thing, before now. But tell me, what 
is it they have been saying? I sup- 
pose it is nothing so dreadful, but 
that I may hear.” 

Then Kate began to think to 
herself what they had said, and a 
horrid idea struck her, that he might 
regard their remarks in quite a differ- 
ent light from what she did. She 
looks down still, and answers, not 
very readily— 

“Oh it’s nothing very bad, I sup- 
pose ; not much harm in it, of course, 
only they have been busy omens 
your and my names together, stupi 
cockneys! I wonder they cannot be 
satisfied minding their own business.” 

That little ebullition relieved her 
feelings. George is silent for a second 
or two, and then he says, with 
lowered voice, bending down to catch 
a glimpse of her shy face in the dusk 
winter twilight— 

“And so that’s all. Why should 
not they, I say again? I wish to 
heavens they had any good grounds 
for doing it. Is it so very revolting 
to you, Kate, to have even your 
name joined to mine ?” and his eyes 
— visibly, as he looks down at 

ier. 

“Yes,” answered Kate, monosylla- 
bically. 

“T was afraid so,” pursued George, 
trying hard that there should be no 
grain of crossness to mar the resig- 
nation of his tone ; “ but wiry raust it 
be so, Kate ?” 
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* Because,” answered Kate reso- 
lutely, “it is unbearable to me to 
have my name coupled with any 
man’s, whoever he may be. King or 
tinker, it’s all one to me,” and she 
closed her lips firm, and a hard look 
came into their curves, and quite 
altered them. 

“ Absurd !” exclaims George, unable 
to repress the expression of his scorn 
of so infantine a whim. I am sure 
if he had ever read Wordsworth’s 
poem about the reason of his son’s 
preference for Kilve he would have 
thought of it now, but as he had not 
he did not. “I never could have 
believed that I should have met with 
such overstrained old-maidish pru- 
dery in any human being, much less 
in you, of all people in the world. 
It’s something in the style of the 
devil quoting scripture like a very 
learned clerk. I declare to goodness 
it is.” 

“Tt is not prudery,” cries Kate, 
nettled. 

“Then it is affectation,” amends 


om ; 
i 0, it is not,” contradicts Kate, 


flatly. 

What is it then?” asks George. 
with a grin, “for I’m blessed if I 
know.” 

“Tt is pure, simple, unvarnished 
truth,” answers Kate, eagerly, feeling 
herself humiliated by his ridicule ; 
“and what’s more, absurd and highly 
laughable as this fancy appears in 
your eyes, I can tell you that it is so 
firmly planted in my soul, that you 
will not succeed in rooting it up, if 
you try from now till midsummer.” 

“T should not think of trying,” 
replies wesc, We a thin coat | 
dignity meagrely covering very rea 
vexation. eT could oa be 80 con- 
ceited astoflatter myself that I should 
succeed, but I have small doubt, that 
chong I cannot do it, some one else 


“T do not know what you mean,” 
answers Kate, mendaciously, for she 
ree perfectly well, as well as you or 

do. 


“You are slow of understanding 
then, to-night,” replies George, Bit- 
ting the side of his boot with his 
stick, for something to do. “My 
meaning is pretty p Of course 
it is not to —— that you'll 
always be so hardhearted as you are 
now ; and when you are spoony about 
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some fellow or other some time hence, 
and engaged to him, and all that sort 
of thing, why you'll have to get over 
your aversion to having your name 
spoken of in the same breath as his.” 

“T shall never be engaged to any 
man under the sun, as long as I live,” 
responded Kate, solemnly, emphasiz- 
ing her statement with a little stamp 
on the pavement. “If I have told you 
that once, I have told it you a score 
of times.” 

“Oh, I daresay,” interjects George, 
with a world of incredulity infused 
into that brief speech. 

“Of course you do not believe me,” 
exclaims Kate, flashing angry-eyed 
upon him. “You think, I do not doubt, 
that I’m to be had for the asking. 
That’s the way men always thi 
about women.” 

“T wish to goodness you were,” 
oo“ George, only half aloud, un- 
a the thick amber fringe of his 

ips: 

“Don’t wish for engeing so silly. 
You told me not to be nonsensical, 
five minutes ago, and I return the 
compliment now. Come, don’t be 
angry with me, my dear boy. Sa: 
goodby prettily, and go and loo 
about for some more profitable occu- 

ation for your afternoons.” She 

eld out her hand to him, and he took 
it and held it in both his, for just a 
little minute (but a venial offence, I 
think), while he said— 

“Tl go, Kate; but let me walk 
with you to the little white gate, just 
this once, forthe last time. The gos- 
sips cannot say much against that. 
Come now, can they ?” and his brown 
eyes peenen very earnestly, for this 
poor little boon. His eyes did not 
dominate and thrill her, like Dare’s 
wicked b/asé ones, in the least ; but 
she was a little bit moved by them. 

“Oh, I suppose you must. It is 
no use wrangling over a trifle,” she 
said, jielding, half amused and half 
vexed ; “ but I warn you that I shall 
walk as quick as I can, to get it over, 
and it must never, never happen again. 
Mind that.” So having made this 
pact, tog walked off side by side ; 
rather silent both of them. D 
company, on looker-on would have 
said. They had hardly made half a 
dozen remarks to each other, altoge- 
ther, before they reached the g 
plese ; the little gate, shining white 

the new-risen moon. 
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“Well,” said George, as they stood 
together, sheltered by the bushes, 
from the wind; drawing a deep- 
breathed sigh, “I suppose this is 
pretty much the last I shall ever see 
of you, Kate. I suppose I must 
never come to tea again ; at least, I 
suppose I must never come to see 
you.” 

“You may come to see ws,” an- 
swers Kate, emphasizing the plural 
pronoun, “as often as ever you like ; 
at least, in moderation,” she adds, 
qualifying the permission. 

“Indeed,” sighs George, melan- 
cholily, “I do not think I shall much 
care to do that. It would only be to 
listen to my sisters jawing ; andI can 
do that any day at home. We shail 
never be the same again, as we have 
been,” he ends, disconsolately ; “shall 
we, Kate ?” 

“We shall always be cousins and 
friends,” says Kate, kindly (she can 
afford to be kind now). “Oh dear, oh 
dear, how cold it is. I really cannot 
stay out here, any longer, or I shall 
be frozen. Good night, good night,” 
and she escapes, passing lightly 
through the gate, and letting it swing 
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behind her. After her comes a man’s 
voice, calling, “ Kate, Kate.” 

“Well,” she answers, standing still. 

“Come back, Kate,’ the man’s 
voice sounds again, entreatingly. So 
Kate returns, shivering, and leans her 
arms on the top of the gate, and de- 
mands, impatiently— 

“What is it? Make haste.” 

George comes up _ close to her, 
and treacherously clasps her in his 
arms, across the gate. 

* Let me kiss a just this once ; 
do darling Kate. What harm isthere ?’ 
he urges in a whisper ; and he bends 
down his face to hers. 

“Never,” she almost screams, strug- 
gling in his embrace. “Not for 
ae: hy and she shudders, as the re- 
membrance of Dare’s solemn charge 
flashes over her. 

She tears herself out of her cou- 
sin’s arms, flies up the drive, nor even 
stops to draw breath, till she is safely 
landed on the top of the white stone 
steps, and is making the house re- 
sound with a vigorous peal on the 
knocker. George, meanwhile, foiled, 
wisely takes himself off home, with a 
rather tail-between-the-legs sensation. 


GLASTONBURY ABBEY, PAST AND PRESENT. THE RISE AND INFLUENCE 
OF ENGLISH MONACHISM, 


From AvGusTINE TO DUNSTAY.@ 


Ir is a remarkable fact in history 
that it was nothing but christianity 
that saved Rome from utter extinc- 
tion. Had she not been the chosen 
home of this rising faith and new 

lory, the barbarian would scarcely 
ce left one stone upon another : 
she would have been to us now what 
Nineveh, Babylon, Thebes, and many 
other cities are, a tradition grand, yet 
almost beyond conception. As over 
the great solitudes of the sites of 
those mighty cities, wild beasts 
wander and howl by night, so it 
would have been with Rome when 
her glory fell, had not another and 
brighter glory settled upon her ruins. 
In fact the remains of her ancient 


* Authorities—Wharton’s Anglia Sacra; 


Chronicle; Gregory's Works ; Stevens’ 2 additional vols. to 
a Iconography; Gulielm. Malms., 


social life were never completely 
dispersed, and when the first dawn 
of the new religion appeared, and the 
old luminaries of pagan night receded 
before the rays of a brighter day its 
votaries instinctively settled at Rome. 
Popes followed in the wake of Ceesars, 
the glory of the Flavian amphitheatre 
gave way before the new splendours 
of a Vatican ; gladiators and games 
were supplanted by religious proces- 
sions and masses; unable to destroy 
feudalism it created chivalry ; in its 
convents persecuted innocence alwa: 

found an asylum, and against the 
ambition of tyrants it opposed the 
power of its thunders. But it was 
at Rome that the vicarial head of the 
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church had taken up his abode ; 
towards Rome were bent periodically 
the footsteps of thousands of pilgrims ; 
and from Rome as from a centre 
emanated all the influences which 
the new religion exercised over the 
nations who had enlisted under its 
cross. That every stage of her 
history, and more especially her 
future destiny, should be intensely 
interesting to Europe and all the 
outlying colonies, the rising new 
worlds of European planting, is not 
to be wondered at, for she is the 
foster-mother of modern civilization. 
When the wolf and the jackal 
roamed at large over the very sites 
of our proudest cities, when offerings 
were made to strange gods by a 
Druidical priesthood, and the inhabi- 
tants of this country were but a band 
of painted savages, Rome was in the 
very zenith of civilized life. When 


the migration of northern hordes 
towards the south, extinguished the 
just kindling torch of civilization, 
and overwhelmed in its dark flood all 
the evidences of refinement in Europe, 
Rome suffered last and least ; in her 
temples were gathered as in a sanc- 


tuary learning, science, and art ; 
there was kept burning, dimly 
enough, yet still cherished with tender 
care, the trembling lamp of genius 
until the better time should come 
when it might be reproduced and its 
genial rays diffused ; and when the 
time did come and the nations awoke 
from their long slumber to a new life, 
it was from Rome and Roman tradi- 
tions that the new order of things 
drew its laws, its language, and its 
faith. In nearly every part of Europe 
traces are to be found of Roman life ; 
it has permeated through the very 
aspects of the country, the blood of 
the races, their thought, their laws, 
their idiom, so that civilization seems 
to have been concentrated into a 
focus at Rome and thence radiated 
over all the world. It is from the 
fountain of her lore that all modern 
law has been derived. Well might she 
be called the lawgiver of Europe. 
Thesystem of Theodosius and the Pan- 
dects of Justinian were successively 
reproduced, the former in Spain, By 
the Visigoth legislation, and the latter 
in France, by the Etablissemens 
of St. Louis. The Landrechts of 
Prussia, the Austrian Gesetzbuch, 
the Code Napoléon of modern France, 
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the jurisprudence of Germany, the 
labours of Grotius and Vattel, the 
principles of Scotch law and of our 
maritime and church systems, are all 
based upon materials drawn from 
the works of the imperial jurists. 
So that though she is no longer the 
mistress of the world, though her 
temples lie in ruins, though her 
children groan under oppression, yet 
she still sways Europe as it were 
with a spectral sceptre, for her 
ancient laws form the basis of those 
powers by which are still maintained 
in modern society the sanctity of 
property, the mghts of citizen- 
ship, and the dignity of empire. 
Then her language was for many 
centuries the only medium of com- 
munication for theology, history, 
poetry, and science : it is interestin 

to recollect that Bacon has hande 

down to posterity his “ Novum Orga - 
on,” and Newton his “ Principia,” in 
the very same idiom used by Cicero, 
when denouncing the crimes of Cati- 
line, or by the Roman nobles when 
around the festive board they sun 

the convivial odes of Horace: pee | 
even now, if we examine the matter, 
we shall be astonished to find how 
much of our every-day life, custom, 
and speech is Roman. The names 
of our months are of Latin origin; 
the perambulations performed in 
mauy parishes, more especially in 
London, commonly knownas “beating 
the boundaries,” are the very coun- 
terpart of the Roman Terminalia ; 
the rustic festivities of our English 
May Day (dying out, alas! too rapidly), 
are taken from the feast of Flora. 
Our marriage ceremonies—the ring, 
the veil, the bridesmaids and even 
the cake—are all Roman. Our funeral 
rites, with the cypress, the yew, the 
flowers on the grave, and the black for 
mourning,are essentially Roman ; they 
had their lucky days, the “dies albi ;’ 
and their unlucky days, the “ dies 
atri.” The question is often mooted 
as to the origin of the custom which 
prevails in some districts, especially 
in parts of Ireland, of saying “ God 
bless you,” when anyone sneezes: 
Pliny asked the same question ; for 
that simple superstition common to 
the humblest peasantry of this king- 
dom was scru cae, Seeeee by 
Tiberius, the Roman Emperor. We 
believein the fortune of odd numbers ; 
so did Virgil—“ numero Deus impare 
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gaudet.”* Many other examples 
might be given to show that our 
language, our customs, our laws, are 
all strongly impregnated with Roman 
enius, and therefore the history and 
fate of that old city of Rome will 
always possess an interest for us, if 
only from the memory of these 
ancient traditions, these daily cus- 
toms, these hourly associations, 7 
which we are for ever surrounded, 
and in the midst of which we live. 

Towards the close of the sixth cen- 
tury, when she was in her transition 
state from Rome Imperial to Rome 
Papal, the time of her worst troubles, 
just after the Goths had fallen into 
decay upon the death of Totila, an- 
other race appeared upon the plains 
of Italy more cruel than the Goths, 
who, like the Saxons in England, re- 
ceiving an invitation to assist in the 
country’s peril, ended by seizing the 
country itself. During the devasta- 
ting march of the Lombards under 
Alboin, their king, and his successors, 
Italy suffered scenes of violence and 
barbarity to which history has scarcely 
any parallel. Churches were de- 
stroyed, bishops and priests mur- 
dered, women violated and then but- 
chered, monks hanged up by the dozen 
to forest trees, and an incident oc- 
curred which strangely fulfilled a 
prophecy, and exerted an influence 
upon the work of the great monastic 
founder whose life was the subject of 
the preceding chapter. It is said 
that St. Benedict was one day seen 
weeping bitterly, and on being asked 
the reason, replied : “ This monaste: 
which I have built, and all that 
have prepared for my brethren, has 
been delivered up to the Pagans by a 
sentence of Almighty God ; scarcely 
have I been able to obtain mercy for 
their lives.” 

In the year 580, on a certain night 
when all the monks were asleep, at 
Monte Cassino, the Lombards made 
their way by stealth tothesacred spot, 
attacked it, and,after pillaging it, burnt 
the building tothe ground. Strange to 
say, although taken by surprise and 
in the dead of the night, all the 
monks escaped, taking with them the 
Rule written by St. Benedict. They 
managed to reach Rome in safety, and 
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were very kindly received by Pelagius 
II., the then Pope, who gave them 
permission to erect a monastery near 
the Lateran palace, where they re- 
mained until about the year 730, 
when, under the abbacy of Petrona- 
tius, they returned to Monte Cassino. 
At the time when the Lombards first 
crossed over into Italy there was a 
young pretor at Rome, a descendant 
of Pope Felix III., son of a wealthy 
senator, Gordian by name, and of 
Sylvia, a lady of distinction. There 
was great destitution in and about 
Rome in consequence of an overflow- 
ing of the Tiber, and this young 
pretor won the affections of the 
whole city by his unwearied kindness 
and —. in relieving the poor 
sufferers. He was intellectually dis- 
tinguished above his fellows, for it is 
said that no man in Rome was his 
equal in grammar, logic, and rhe- 
toric. He was much given to con- 
versing with wise men, and particu- 
larly with the Benedictine refugees, 
then in Rome at their temporary 
monastery near the palace of the 
Lateran. Naturally of a retiring dis- 
position, he became, under the in- 
fluence of those conferences, the 
more easily imbued with the idea of 
a monastic life, and the idea soon 
ripened into a desire to embrace it. 
Then ensued the struggle between 
the splendid career open before him 
in the senate-house and the obscurity 
and self-denial of the monastery. He 
hesitated for some time, but at length 
broke away from a world which had 
showered its favours upon him, and a 
gay society in which he was already 
an ornament ; tore off the gaudy in- 
signia of his office, and cast them in 
ee humility at the cross of 
hrist. 

With his wealth, which was consi- 
derable, he endowed six monasteries 
in Sicily, and of his own palatial re- 
sidence on the Coelian hill he made an- 
other, which he dedicated to St. An- 
drew, established it according to the 
Benedictine rule, and into which he 
entered as a simple monk, and might 
have been seen serving the beggars 
lodged in the hospital attached to the 
monastery where he himself had been 
served in almost princely state. The 


* See Knight’s “‘ Popular History of England,” where these and many other examples 
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man who submitted to these vicissi- 
tudes lived to become St. Gregory 
the Great, the only individual ever 
endowed with the two chief titles, 
and certainly one of the noblest cha- 
racters that ever sat in the _— 
chair. Under Pope Benedict I. he 
was made one of the cardinal deacons 
who had charge of the seven divisions 
of Rome, which dignity he accepted 
with reluctance. Then again, in the 
year 578, another honour was forced 
oo him, as Nuncio to the Court of 
e Emperor Tiberius, on the part 
of Pelagius II. In deep sorrow he 
left his beloved cloisters, and was 
absent for six years when he re- 
turned to St. Andrew’s, and was 
elected by the monks as their ab- 
bot. During the period of his ab- 
bacy that incident took place which 
is now familiar to almost every 
child in the kingdom. He was wan- 
dering through the market in Rome, 
and noticed some fair-haired pagan 
children exposed for a. and on hear- 
+ they were Ang i, exclaimed, 
“Non Angli sed angeli forent si essent 
Christiani.” It is not improbable 
that the idea of a mission to Britain 
had long been in his mind, and was 
intensified by the sight of those beau- 
tiful children exposed for sale in the 
market-place. In any case, he urged 
the necessity upon the Pope with so 
much earnestness, and insisted upon 
going himself with so much eager- 
ness, that the Pontiff consented. 
set out at once from Rome, 

and had even gone as far as three days 
journey on the way when he was 
ov en and brought back to his 
monastery by force. The monks and 
people had reproached Pelagius with 
allowing him to leave Rome, and be- 
sought him to bring him back. How- 
ever, though compelled to abandon 
the undertaking himself he did not 
abandon the idea, for soon afterwards 
Pelagius died of the plague then 
raging at Rome, and the Senate, 
people, and clergy, with one voice, 
e the Abbot of St. Andrew’s 
to fill the vacant chair. In vain did 
he to the Emperor Maurice to 
annul his election ; his letter was in- 


ted, and the imperial confirma’ 


tion being duly received, Gregory, as 
a last resource, fled from Rome, and 
about for two or three days, 
but was at length discovered an 
brought back, when he tearfully bid 
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farewell to his beloved monastery 
and went out on the troubled sea of 
life. As soon as he was seated in the 
papal chair his mind reverted to the 
idea of a mission to Britain, and as 
he could no longer entertain the no- 
tion of going himself, began to look 
about him for some one to intrust 
with the enterprise. His choice fell 
upon the prior of his monastery of 
St. Andrew, and Augustine, ever since 
memorable in the annals of Christen- 
dom, was charged with this mission 
to preach the Gospel to the pagan 
Saxons. 

Without detracting from the work 
of the Augustinian mission, it may 
be fairly asserted that as a missionary 
enterprise it has been much over- 
rated. It has been spoken of in the 
same language and with the same 
spirit of eulogy as we speak of the 
undertakings of those devotees who 
have gone out to remote districts ofthe 
world with no other protection than 
the faith they bore, to preach that 
faith to a people savage, idolatrous, 
and who had never before heard of 
the Christian religion. Now, the 
Augustinian mission was sent to a 
country which had been in posses- 
sion of a national Church for nearly 
five centuries, whose bishops had 
taken part in great ecclesiastical 
councils and signed their decrees ; a 
country embellished here and there 
with renowned monasteries, which 
had reared up men who were then 
canonized saints; and although the 
particular district of the country to- 
wards which the mission was espe- 
cially directed had been given up to 
Saxon idolatry, yet even there the 
way had been materially smoothed 
for the introduction of Christianity 
by circumstances which had been 
quietly operating long before Augus- 
tine was sapere to his unwelcome 
task. Ethelbert, the Bretwalda, or do- 
minant king of Kent, more than thirty 
years before the arrival of Augustine, 
and some time before he came to 
the throne, had married Bertha, the 
daughter of Caribert, king of Paris, 
who was a Christian. One of the 
stipulations of the marriage contract 
was, that this princess should be 
allowed to follow out her own reli- 
gion—should be provided with a 
chapel for her worship, and a priest 
of her own faith for its ministrations, 
In fulfilment of this contract Ethel- 
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bert had given her an old Roman or 
British church, situated outside the 
city of Canterbury, which had been 
dedicated to St. Martin by Liudhard, 
the retired bishop, who had accom- 
anied her from France as her chap- 
ain. In that church then the 
Christian service had been performed 
for years by a Christian bishop. 
Queen Bertha, too, had acquired 
great influence over her husband, 
and had by her devotion, pure life, 
and attention to the services of her 
Church, not only created a most 
favourable impression upon the mind 
of her royal consort, but also upon 
the whole household, and upon many 
of the inhabitants of Canterbury. 
So that even as regarded pagan Kent 
this was no mission to a hostile 
country, but to a people who had 
already long been witnesses to the 
celebration of Christian rites, and 
were already favourably disposed 
towards the religion itself. In fact, 
Liudhard noticing this favourable 
inclination in the Court and people, 
and being too old and feeble to do 
much himself, had applied to the 
French and even to the Roman 
churches in vain for a mission enter- 
prise to be directed to those domi- 
nions. Gregory, who had never for- 
eons the Saxon children, and had 
ong dreamed of a mission to their 
shores soon effected his wish when 
invested with supreme authority. 
Augustine was the monk chosen, 
and as we shall see a more unfitting 
one could scarcely have been selected. 
There can be little doubt that he was 
a devout Christian, but he was a 
very proud bishop; he was imperious 
in temper, and not endowed with the 
grace of conciliation ; he was haughty 
in demeanour, and vainglorious even 
of his piety, so much so that Gregory 
remonstrated with himpand cautioned 
him in his correspondence against 
being proud of his miracles ; he was 
vain even of personal pomp, for that 
correspondence also directs him, as 
onal the writer were instinctively 
conscious of this propensity, that the 
magnificent pallium of his dignity 
was only to be worn in the services 
of the church, and not to be brought 
into competition with the ne pur: 
ple on state occasions. Neither had 
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he the courage of a true missionary, 
for, with all these advantages before 
him, he began to have misgivings as 
soon as he had entered Provence, and 
even returned to Rome to implore 
Gregory to release him and his com- 
panions (who awaited the result) 
from their dangerous undertaking. 
Gregory, in reply, furnished him 
with letters of introduction to differ- 
ent monarchs, of whom Brunehaut, 
Queen of France, did much to facili- 
tate the mission. He also gave him 
an epistle to his companions which 
began with these words, not a little 
tinctured with the contempt he must 
have felt for their conduct : “ Foras- 
much asit had been better not to 
begin a good work than to think of 
desisting from that which has been 
begun, it behoves you, my beloved 
sons, to fulfil the good work which, 
by the help of our Lord, you have 
undertaken.”* As it was impossible 
to resist this authority, Augustine 
and his forty companions pushed on 
in their journey, and in the latter 
end of the year 596 landed at the 
Isle of Thanet, sent word to King 
Ethelbert of his arrival and the ob- 
ject of his mission, and awaited his 
reply. It exceeded theirexpectations ; 
an interview was promised, Ethelbert 
merely stipulating, for his own per- 
sonal safety, that it should be held in 
the open air. He had heard and 
read, cauhilen through the medium 
of his wife and her chaplain, much 
about the miraculous powers with 
which the early propagandists of 
Christianity were invested, and being 
still a pagan had no wish to be made 
the subject of magic arts, which he 
thought would be less easily exer- 
cised in the open air than in a con- 
fined building. A time waa fixed for 
this interview, and when it arrived 
the Italian missionaries were formed 
in a procession, headed by a verger, 
carrying a silver croas; then came 
Augustine behind whom were the 
brethren and the choir, which was 
under the supervision of Honorius ; 
in the procession a representation of 
the head of Christ, painted on a 
board, was elevated as carried, In 
this order, the choir chanting paalma 
and litanies, the proceasion advanced 
to the apot where the King was seated, 
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under an oak tree, surrounded by his 
rds and sages. As soon as they 
recovered from their astonish- 
ment at this an spectacle, Ethel- 
bert very graciously motioned to the 
missionaries to sit down, when Au- 
gustine, by means of an interpreter, 
stated the object of his coming, and 
began at once to ae to the King 
of the death of Christ, whose picture 
they had borne, and of His being the 
only way to heaven through suffering 
for man’s transgressions. The King 
listened very y peer to this first 
sermon he had probably ever heard 
and at its conclusion thus addresse 
the preacher—“ Your words and pro- 
mises are very fair, but as they are 
new to us, and of uncertain import, 
I cannot approve of them so far as to 
forsake that which I have so long 
followed with the whole English 
nation. But because you are come 
from afar into my kingdom, and, as I 
conceive, are desirous to impart to 
us those things which you believe to 
be true and most beneficial, we will 
not molest you, but give you favour- 
able entertainment, and take care to 
supply you with your necessary sus- 
tenance, nor do we forbid you to 
preach and gain as many as you can 
°— religion.”’* 
he tidings of the arrival of these 
Christian strangers, who had come 
so far to _ their religion to the 
Saxons of Kent, soon spread abroad 
in the neighbourhood, and the inha- 
bitants of Canterbury, the seat of 
royalty, began to express a wish to 
see these illustrious visitors in their 
own city. They were permitted to 
advance, and they made their entry 
into that Saxon town, henceforward 
to become ever memorable from their 
visit, in the same order which the 
had observed in their interview wit 
the King. The astonishment of the 
Saxons was immense ; for the first 
time in their lives they heard the 
grand solemn symphonies of Christian 
music chanted by the sweet Italian 
voices of the choir ; they gazed upon 
the mild suffering face of Him whose 
religion was that of pardon to his 
enemies who had crucified him; and 
as these devoted missionaries enteréd 
into the little Christian temple of 
St. Martin, singing the words “open 
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ye the gates that the righteous nation, 
which keepeth the truth, may enter 
in,” there can be no question that a 
profound impression had been made 
upon their Saxon imaginations. From 
this moment the mission prospered, 
for they not only preached with their 
lips but with their lives, so that 
some listened, became convinced, and 
were baptized; whilst others who 
would not listen watched these mis- 
sionaries, saw their simple lives, 
their spotless humility, and ardent 
devotion, and like many who will 
not hearken to precept, yielded ultim- 
ately to the power of example. 

But the finishing-stroke to their 
success was the conversion of the 
King, who on the 2nd July, 597, 

rofessed himself a Christian and was 

ptized, but at the same time de- 
clared that he would not compel any 
of his subjects to follow his example, 
as he had been taught that the ser- 
vice of Christ should be voluntary. 
Shortly afterwards the Witan was 
summoned, and Christianity acknow- 
ledged and recognised ; then followed 
a general enthusiasm amongst all 
classes of the people, and on the 25th 
day of December, 597, ten thousand 
converts received baptism, many of 
whom must have lived to return 
with equal readiness, twenty-six 
years after, to the idolatry of their 
fathers under the guidance of the 
succeeding sovereign. The founda- 
tion-stone was then laid of Canter- 
bury Cathedral, which stands on the 
site of an old Pagan temple—they 
also began to build a monastery out- 
side the town which was dedicated 
to St. Peter and St. Paul, and which 
has recently been restored with all 
its monastic appendages, and is used 
as a training college for young mis- 
sionaries. In almost the very cells 
where Benedictine monks muttered 
their prayer, a band of noble young 
devotees now labour over the per- 
plexing bewilderments of Hindostani 
and Sanscrit; underneath in the crypt 
where weird midnight services, lit up 
by dim cresset’lamps, were then =. 
formed, are taught to these youthful 


om, with a wise forethought, 
the mystic crafts of shoemaking, 
in the 
library where cowled monks worked 


tailoring, and carpentry ; 
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wearily on vellum are now gathered 
together the cherished reminiscences 
of those who have gone out to the 
far East to preach the Gospel to the 
heathens; and valued above all 
others are the tender memorials of 
those who have fallen in the fight. 
It is matter for grave thought when 
one stands in this old monastic place 
and looks around upon the fresh 
young faces who people it now, in 
gown and trencher, so different from 
scapulary and cowl, to imagine that 
as in the sixth century of the 
Christian era it was a wission-station 
amongst heathens, so now in this 
nineteenth century its work is not yet 
finished, and it sends out from year 
to year emissaries of the Gospel to 
nations still lost in the darkness of 
idolatry. Let us hope that as a 
blessing rested upon the work of St. 
Augustine’s monastery thirteen cen- 
turies ago, so it may still rest upon 
the mission efforts of St. Augustine’s 
College. 

Shortly after the baptism of the 
ten thousand, Augustine was made a 
bishop, and at this point cast the 
first slight upon the Anglican Church 
then in existence. Instead of apply- 
ing, as was most fitting, to one of 
the many English bishops for conse- 
cration, he left the country, went to 
France, and was consecrated by 
Vergilius, Bishop of Arles. His 
aind had already been exercised as 
to how he should comport himself 
towards the Christian bishops of 
the British Church, and rather than 
accept consecration at their hands 
upon British soil, he sought it at the 
hands of an alien in a foreign coun- 
try. This was his first step—a suffi- 
cient indication to the British bishops 
of what they were to expect from 
this haughty brother. In due course 
of time, as the Church in Kent 
flourished and became «consolidated, 
the question naturally arose—who was 
to exercise supreme authority in the 
ecclesiastical affairs of the country ? 
As might be expected, Augustine 
claimed that right, being made "y the 
orders of Gregory, Bishop of the 
English (Episcopus Anglorum), but 

e also wanted to Claim the same 
right over the Gallican Chtrches, 
which sufficiently shows the arro- 


ance of his nature, and for which 
fre received a reproof from Gregory. 
His claim, however, to jurisdiction 
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over the English Church received 
authority from the fact that in addi- 
tion to consecration he received the 
“ pallium ” from Gregory, which con- 
ferred upon him the power of settling 
disputes, &c., as the representative 
of the Pope in the kingdom. He 
accordingly resolved upon bringing 
things to a crisis, and the manner 
in which heconducted himself towards 
the British bishops in this matter 
will justify our assertion of him, that 
he was not endowed with the grace 
of conciliation. 

It will be necessary to state at 
this point a fact which the Romish 
Church, inits unreasonable selfishness 
as to its Apostolic origin, seems to 
overlook altogether—that St. Peter 
was notthe only Apostle who founded 
a Church. There was the Oriental 
Church founded by St. James, which 
had spread itself over the tract of 
land lying between Asia Minor and 
the Euphrates. There was the 
Alexandrian Church founded by St. 
Mark, extending through Egyp 
Abyssinia, and the north-east o 
Africa. There was the Gallican 
Church, founded by St. John, ori- 
ginally at Ephesus, and thence ex- 
tended by mission-planting to Gaul 
and Spain and Britain ; and, lastly, 
there was the Roman Church of St. 
Peter, which ultimately absorbed 
them all, and now denies their ori- 
ginal independence. But at the time 
of the Augustinian mission each of 
these Apostolic Churches maintained 
its independence, and had its own 
nana liturgy. Consequently, the 
iturgy used in the ancient British 
Church being the Gallican, was the 
first stumbling-block in the way of 
Augustine. hen he arrived he 
found that liturgy in use in the 

ueen’s chapel of St. Martin, and 
though a bigoted ritualist in heart, 
managed to sink the missionary in 
the courtier for fear of giving offence 
to his royal converts. It was onl 
when brought face to face wit 
British bishops that his inflexible 
obstinacy manifested itself. He had 
already communicated the difficulty 
to his master, Gregory, who in a cha- 
racteristic letter, which does honour 
to his Christian feeling, advised him 
to conciliate the British bishops—not 
to adopt their liturgy if he felt he 
could not, nor to force the Roman 
upon them against their consciences, 
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but out of the four great liturgies 
in use to select the best portions and 
form a new one—an Anglican liturgy 
for the Anglican Church. That was 
the advice of a noble liberal mind, 
who looked more to the spirit of 
worship than the mere form, and had 
Augustine obeyed this injunction 
there can be but little question that 
the dissensions which scandalized the 
Church in Britain through him 
would never have arisen. A meeting, 
however, was convened, and took 
place somewhere in Gloucestershire, 
near Austcliffe, under a tree, thence- 
forth called St. Augustine’s oak, when 
for the first time the British bishops 
met the Roman missionary. The 
manner of Augustine was that of a 
haughty condescension—he invited 
them in a similar strain to join 
themselves with him in converting 
the Saxons, and this invitation was 
given in the manner of a reproach, 
justly due, perhaps, but not properly 
administered. He then stipulated, 
in direct antagonism to Gregory’s 
advice, that as a condition of union 
they should at once abandon the 
liturgy they had been using for 
centuries, and certain other practices 
which were different from the Roman 
ritual. The British bishops were 
indignant and inflexible. They were 
the representatives of that old Church 
which had converted the Highlands 
and Western Isles, which had sent 
out missionaries in the very year 565, 
when Gregory failed in his endeavour 
to come S ieeend himself ; they 
were willing to join the new-comers 
on fair and mutual terms, but were 
determined neither to be patronized 
nor dictated to by one who was only 
an equal, and, after all, a stranger. 
They declined the proposition, and 
Augustine lost his temper and broke 
out into a volley of reproaches. It 
has been said, and is recorded in 
Bede, that they arranged to decide 
the matter by a miracle—a blind 
man was produced, and the British 
bishopsfirst prayed, but ineffectually, 
for the restoration of his sight. 
Augustine then implored the Divine 
interposition, and his prayer was im- 
mediately answered. Itis worthy of» 
note, however, that it was a Saxon 
man chosen, and not a Briton, or 
perhaps the miracle might have been 
Srenght on the other side. But the 
whole incident is beyond all question 
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an interpolation, for we find this 
meeting was adjourned and another 
arranged for the final decision, which 
certainly in that age would not have 
been done in the face of a Divine 
interposition such as the onerecorded. 
In the meantime seven British 
bishops consulted a well-known her- 
mit as to what they were todo. He 
advised them if they found Augus- 
tine to be a man of God to accept 
him as their head. They then asked 
how they were to be sure of 
this, and the hermit replied, “If he 
is meek and lowly of heart you may 
believe that he has taken upon him 
the yoke of Christ and offers the 
same to you; but if he is stern and 
haughty, then it appears that he is 
not of God, and you are not to 
regard his words.” This man finally 
suggested that they should allow 
Augustine to be first at the place of 
meeting, and if he arose and greeted 
them kindly when they presented 
themselves, they should meet him in 
the same spirit of concession. It was 
done; they advanced to the interview 
bent upon following the advice of 
this wise recluse, but as they drew 
near they found Augustine sitting in 
a chair, which position he still main- 
tained when they presented them- 
selves, and, to make matters worse, 
he received them with coldness, In 
the conversation which ensued, and 
which was conducted by Augustine 
in the spirit of controversy, the 
British bishops reproached him with 
pride and harshness. Augustine 
merely responded that if they would 
abandon their obnoxious practices 
he would still receive them, when 
they at once declared that they would 
notdo so, nor would they acknowledge 
him as their head, for, said they 
among themselves, “if he will not 
now rise up to us how much more 
will he despise us when we are under 
his subjection.” Augustine again 
lost his temper, and declared in a 
threatening manner that if they 
would not join with him in the con- 
version of the Saxons as friends, the 
Saxons as enemies should wreak out 
upon them the vengeance of death. 
So ended the controversy. Augustine 
returned to Canterbury, embittered 
against the British bishops, who in 
turn went their own way and wor- 
shipped God in their own manner. 
Time alone brought union, but it was 
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not until sixty years after the death 
of Augustine that the British Church 
joined the Roman by virtue of a re- 
conciliation effectedunder Archbishop 
Theodore. 

We have dwelt thus fully upon 
the mission of Augustine—we re- 
peat, not from a wish to detract in 
the slightest measure from the great- 
ness of its work, or its value in the 
history of the Church, but only to 
maintain what we have already 
laboured to show, that the Church in 
this country was not founded by 
Augustine any more than the king- 
dom itself was founded by William 
the Conqueror. To deny the truth 
of this, in mere wanton opposition 
as many do, is a folly too great to 
demand the least notice : to attempt 
to upset it, as an historical fact, is to 
attempt to subvert the testimony of 
the fathers, the ecclesiastical history 
of the Christian Church, and the 
national history of the country for 
five centuries. If it were possible to 
obliterate the works of the early 
fathers, the. history of the great 
Western Councils, and that of the 
country for this period, the Roman 
foundation of the English Church 
might be made tenable, but until this 
be done an impartialreader of history 
must come to the conclusion we have 
already mentioned, and which we 
venture to repeat—that the English 
Church was one of those foundations 
made in different parts of the world 
by the Apostles themselves, like the 

tern, the Alexandrian, and others 
which, in process of time, became 
amalgamated with that of Rome, 
submitted to her teachings, were per- 
meated with her errors, and shared 
her corruptions. We see also that 
one of the greatest errors committed 
by Protestants, when defending their 
Church, is the speaking of it as a 
new Church, and the claiming for it, 
as a starting-point, the period of the 
Reformation, when it inaugurated a 
new and totally different order of 
things. We reiterate once more, and 
urge it seriously upon the considera- 
tion of every honest mind, that the 
Reformation, as regards the English 
Church, was not the inauguration of 
a new thing, but the return to an 
olde? system—a return from the cor- 
ruptions of a mighty institution, 
whose great aim was political power, 
te the purity of that Apostolic wor- 
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ship which had been maintained in 
England in a Church founded lon 
ages before the propagation of Papal 
supremacy, the invocation of saints, 
the adoration of -relics, or any of 
those many interpolations made b: 
Romanism into Christianity, an 
under which she buried the vital 
elements of her faith—a Church 
founded when Jesus Christ was the 
only Mediator between God and man 
andthe Virgin Mary, though cherished 
with proper reverence, had not yet 
been set up as the goddess of a semi- 
idolatrous Christianity. 

We now resume the thread of 
history more immediately connected 
with Glastonbury Abbey. That 
Augustine ever visited Glastonbury 
in person there is not much direct 
evidence, but a strong probability, 
At ,the time of his visit the Abbey 
was a spot renowned in the Church, 
and visited continually by pilgrims 
from Sone parts. We have already 
seen that he went as far as Glouces- 
tershire, and it seems but natural to 
suppose that when only a few miles 
distant from this renowned Abbey he 
should ‘make it the ohject of a pious 
visit—he, the great missionary of 
Christianity to this most celebrated 
Christian institution in the country. 
It is also probable from the fact that 
Paulinus is mentioned as being an 
inmate of Glastonbury Abbey, pro- 
bably sent or-left there by Augus- 
tine himself, for the purpose of 
establishing the modified form of the 
Benedictine rule which cen 
there just at this period. John o 
Glastonbury mentions positively that 
he was there as a monk before his 
translation to York, and the proba- 
bility is heightened when we reflect 


that he came to this country in the 
= 601, in company with Mellitus, 
ustus, and Rufinianus, sent by 


Gregory as auxiliaries to Augustine 
in reply to his own request for aid, 
Three years after Mellitus was made 


Bishop of London—that is, of the 
East ons, and Justus Bishop of 
Rochester. Rufinianus was given 


the abbacy of Augustine’s monastery, 
but it was not until 625, twenty-one 
years after his arrival, that Paulinus 
was made Archbishop of York, and 
in the absence of other testimony ag 
to his occupation in the country, and 
as he does not figure elsewhere, it is 
not unreasonable to accept this state- 
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ment of John of Glastonbury, who 
must have had it from the earlier 
chronicler, William of Malmesbury, 
that during this time ‘Paulinus was 
engaged in establishing the new rule 
of life at Glastonbury Abbey. The 
point, however, is not vitally impor- 
tant ; the historical fact is indisput- 
able—that nearly all the monasteries 
in England adopted at this time the 
Benedictine rule, and Glastonbury Ab- 
beyin particular. It will be necessary 
here, before resuming the history of 
its direct line of abbots, to delineate 
the position of the Abbey as regards 
the political history of the times. 
The Saxons, as they gradually took 
ion of the country, apportioned 
it amongst themselves, or rather that 
apportionment came naturally—each 
invader seizing the tract of country 
he had won, and establishing him- 
self in it as king. Hence arose the 
Saxon Heptarchy, one of the most 
distinguished portions of which was 
Wessex, the kingdom of the West 
Saxons, in the very heart of which 
stood ‘Sistesbery Abbey, subject, 
therefore, as regards civil obligations, 
to the king of those dominions. The 
West Saxons appear to have been a 
superior class of men, and they 
evinced their superiority by ulti- 
mately absorbing the whole Hep- 
tarchy into their dominions under 
the West Saxon, Egbert. They were 
more disposed to religion than their 
brethren, and long before their com- 
riots of Kent had heard of the 
they had their bishops, their 
churches, their monks, and their 
Glastonbury Abbey. The West 
Saxon monarchs too were devoted 
to the Church, and testified their 
devotion in the true Apostolic man- 
ner, as we shall presently see, for 
just as in the earliest age of 
Christianity we are told that converts 
to the faith sold their lands and pos- 
sessions and laid the money at the 
A es’ feet, so we shall find these 
est Saxon monarchs, in continued 
i ore eo 
ivileges to Glastonbury y 
P hich formed the basis of that fabu- 
lous wealth to which in subsequent 
centuries it attained. There was a 
strong nationality about the West 
Saxon Church, one expression of 
which we shall notice presently, as it 
still lives amongst us as an immortal 
evidence Of its power—it was the 
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Church of the country, built up by 
the devotion and toil of the natives, 
and they loved it as a thing which 
was theirs, just like the soil ; under 
its shadow they were born, around 
it they lived, and in its sanc- 
tuaries were the bones of their fa- 
thers. No wonder then that Augus- 
tine, when he expected instant sub- 
mission, was received with stolid 
independence. It was the first ex- 
pression of strong national feeling— 
a feeling which often manifested 
itself ecclesiastically long after the 
amalgamation of the Church with 
Rome, bursting out in all its vigour in 
the sixteenth century, and which ma- 
nifested itself politically in the long 
struggle which ae under the 
Norman invasion and rule. The men 
of the west of England ought still 
to feel a pride in the fact that it was 
amongst them Christianity was first 
lanted—that it was a West of Eng- 
and king who, first of the Saxons, 
acquired the whole dominion of the 
country, and that it was in the west 
of England the struggle was main- 
tained longest, not only against the 
Danes on the field of battle, but 
against the Normans in the language, 
literature, and manners of the country. 

From the time of the Augustinian 
mission to the year 670, three Abbots 
ruled over Glastonbury Abbey—- 
Worgret, to whom the King of 
Devonshire granted a charter of 
lands, Lalemund and Bregoret ; but 
though nothing of any consequence 
took place as regards the abbey it- 
self, yetit was a period pregnant with 
important events as regards the 
Church. One especially deserves 
notice, as it has been made the ground 
of a foul charge against the memory 
of Augustine. It will be remembered 
that his last words to the British 
bishops were words of anger, to the 
intent that if they would not unite 
with the Roman missionaries in the 
conversion of the Saxons, the day 
would come when the Saxons would 
be a vengeance of death upon them. 
Whether uttered as a menace or in 
the spirit of prophecy it is impossible 
to tell, but, in any case, it fell out as 
he had predicted. The monastery of 
now called 


Bancornburg, in Wales 
Bangor Iscoed, in Flintshire, ‘was one 
of the most renowned in Britain ; it 
was divided into seven parts, each 
of which contained about three hun- 
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dred monks, presided over by a 
superior, who was in turn subject to 
the abbot. Ten or twelve yearsafter 
the death of Augustine, Ethelfrith, 
King of Northumbria, a pagan, made 
an invasion into Wales, and when 
about to give battle to the enemy, 
observed, in a retired spot, a large 
number of monks engaged in prayer 
and guarded by soldiery. Upon in- 
quiring who they were, he was told 
they were priests from the monastery 
of Bangor, praying for the safety of 
their countrymen. He ordered them 
to be attacked first—“ For,” said he, 
“if they cry to their God against us, 
though they do not bear arms, yet 
they fight against us because they 
oppose us by their prayers.” A fierce 
onslaught was made upon these poor 
devoted monks, when Brocmail, the 
knight who commanded the soldiers 
appointed to defend them, fled, and, 
according to Bede, about twelve hun- 
dred defenceless monks were put to 
the sword, fifty only escaping in the 
confusion of the fight. A false 
charge has been very loosely made 
against Augustine, of having con- 
nived at this act ; and certainly the 


language injudiciously used b him 


at his final interview with the British 
bishops would lend some faint pro- 
bability to it were it not for the fact 
that although the exact year of this 
massacre is not known, yet the most 
reliable authorities place it some time 
after the death of Augustine—the 
Saxon Chronicle fixes it in the year 
607; and Archbishop Usher still 
later, in 613. Augustine was a proud 
man and a ee churchman, but 
these were the human failings of an 
otherwise good and true tian, 
who would have shrunk with horror 
from such a crime as this. 

To Bregoret succeeded Berthwald 
as Abbot of Glastonbury, and in the 

ear 670 Kenwalth, King of the West 
weal the seventh from Cardic, 
gave to the monastery eleven hides 
of land at Ferrane, together with 
Westei, now called West-Hay, Go- 
denie, or God's Island, now called 
Godney, Martynesie, and Andreysie, 
After presiding over the monastery 
for ten years, Abbot Berthwald was 
elevated to the archbishopric of Can- 
terbury, then vacant by the death of 
Theodore ; he was, therefore, the fifth 
archbishop from Augustine, In the 
meantime, Kenwalth, King of the 
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West Saxons, had died, and Sexburga, 
his widow, go one year, and was 
followed by Estiom, who reigned 
three years, and was succeeded by 
Kentwyn, who, upon the promotion 
of Abbot Berthwald to the dignity 
of the episcopal throne of Canterbury, 
appointed Hemigsel Abbot in the 
year 678 or 680, who was recom- 
mended to him by the monks and by 
Hedde, the Bishop of the West 
Saxons, as a fitting person, both from 
his learning and manner of life. Soon 
afterwards Kentwyn bestowed upon 
the monastery the privilege of choos- 
ing and constituting their own ge 
vernor according to the rule of St. 
Benedict, a custom which it seems 
had la to the hands of the 
king. e also gave to Abbot He- 
migsel several hides of land, amongst 
which Westmuncaston may be re- 
cognised as the modern Wincanton, 
Carie, now Castle Cary, and three 
hides at Crucan. “These have I be- 
stowed,” says this pious monarch, 
“for the support of the regular life 
at Glastonbury, ne moved to it by 
Divine fear.” After his death, Kent- 
wyn was buriedat Glastonbury Abbey, 
in one of the pyramids in the Monks 
Churchyard already mentioned. In 
the first chapter of this history, the in- 
scriptions on these pyramids, such as 
were visible to the eyes of William 
of Malmesbury in the reign of Ste- 
os, were quoted, and we will en- 
eavour to recognise them as we go 
on. Upon reference it will be found 
that in the fifth story of the tallest 
mg the word “ WESLIELAS”” was 
egible. This in all probability was 
the name of the monk found there 
by St. Patrick, who assisted him in 
his investigation as to the state of 
the Church on the Tor, and who was 
mentioned in the Charter of St. 
Patrick, quoted in the second chapter 
as “Brother Wellias.” Hedde, the 
Bishop of the Weat Saxons, was evi- 
dently buried here also, as on the 
other pyramid we find mentioned the 
inscription, “HEDDE EPiscorus,” 
The inscription “LOGVVOR &VVEL- 
VVEs and WEMCRESTR” are the names 
of others of the monka found by St, 
Patrick at Avalonia, and whose 
names have been already quoted aa 
mentioned by him in his Charter 
viz., Loyor, Selwes, and Wenoereth, 
BreaoreD, too, waa the abbot whe 
succeeded Lalemund, Another con- 
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firmation of recorded event is to be 
found in these pyramids, and aptl 

illustrates the immense value whic 

we have been endeavouring to claim 
for monumental history. There oc- 
curs the word “EANFLEDE ;” this was 
the name of a daughter of Edwin, 
king of Northumbria, who died ab- 
bess of a monastery, and being in- 
scribed upon this pyramid at Glaston- 
bury Abbey, conceals a whole episode 
of history which we shall endeavour 
to elucidate.* About the year 625 the 
kingdom of Northumbria was ruled 
over by Edwin, a pagan. He being 
desirous of allying himself with the 
King of Kent, sent to demand the 
hand of Ethelburga, daughter of 
Bertha, the first Christian queen, in 
marriage. Eadbald, her brother, re- 
fused consent unless she could be 
allowed to follow the worship of her 
religion, when a similar arrangement 
was made as in the case of her 
mother’s marriage with Ethelbert, 
and on this occasion Paulinus was 
sent for from Glastonbury Abbey, 
made bishop, and despatehed with 
her to the north. The circumstances 
of his mission career are romantic. 
He resolved upon converting the 


King and Court. He found Edwin a 
very firm, obstinate character, who 
tolerated the presence of Christianity, 
but declined to be converted. It ap- 
rs that in early life he had been 
nished, and lived in exile at a 


neighbouring court. Whilst staying 
there his host received an offer of a 
bribe to murder his guest. Edwin 
one evening, pondering over this 
danger, which had been told him, 
wandered out in the night, afraid to 
remain in the house ; he was visited 
by a mysterious stranger in a garb he 
had never beforeseen. This stranger 
asked him what he would give if he 
were to restore him to his kingdom in 
safety ? Edwin replied that he would 
give him anything he wished. The 
stranger then asked him if, after he 
was restored, he should appear to 
him, and show him what was neces- 
sary to be done, both for his glory 
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and the salvation of his soul, would 
he follow his advice? Edwin con- 
sented, and the stranger placing his 
hands upon the young prince’s head, 
said, remember this sign, and de- 
parted. Paulinus, itappears,had heard 
of this mysterious vision, and as 
Edwin still hesitated about throwing 
off his idolatry, he resolved upon 
using it asa last means. It is quite 
clear that the conversation of Paulinus 
had made a great impression upon 
the King, who was often to be seen 
wandering about revolving the ques- 
tion in his mind. The circumstances 
peeieet by the mysterious visitor 
ad all been verified—he was safe 
on his throne and victorious over his 
enemies ; and Paulinus, actuated, as 
those great men were, by the utmost 
anxiety for the conversion of the 
heathen, condescended to avail him- 
self of stratagem. An opportunity 
soon presented itself. Edwin was 
seen sitting by himself, wrapped in 
anxious thought, when Paulinus, 
stepping gently up to him, placed his 
hands upon his head, and asked him 
if he remembered that sign. The 
suddenness of the appeal at such a 
moment teh Edwin, who 
trembled before Paulinus, yielded up 
the struggle, summoned the Witan 
or great council, and proclaimed him- 
self a Christian. To his great aston- 
ishment, his own chief priest, Coifi 
arose and declared to the assembled 
sages that he had long been convinced 
of the emptiness of idolatry, and 
thought that this new religion was 
the only true one. The nation soon 
followed. Previous to this consumma- 
tion, Queen Ethelburga had given birth 
toa daughter, who was called Eanfleda, 
and whom the King, at the instigation 
of Paulinus, gave to him to be dedi- 
cated wholly to Christ, as a pledge 
that he would become a Christian if 
victorious in a war he was about to 
undertake. Victory ensued, but Ed- 
win still vacillated, until brought to 
subjection by the stratagem of the 
ood bishop. Eanfleda ultimately 
came Abbess of Whitby, and the 


* It has often been a subject of much cavil that Glastonbury Abbey is claimed by its 
historians as the resting place of many celebrities who were known to be buried elsewhere. 
William of Malmesbury tells us, in his Hist. Glaston., that, during the ravages of the 
Danes, relics and bones, coffins and treasures, were brought from all parts and deposited 
at Glastonbury for safety—the bones, &., were deposited in shrines, and the 
bodies buried, and gradually the names of these kings and saints became associated with 


the abbey itself. 
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record of her name upon the pyramid 
at Glastonbury associates her with 
that monastery through her being 
baptized and consecrated to the ser- 
vice of God by one of the greatest 
missionaries who has issued from 
Glastonbury Abbey. 

In the year 681 Baldred, King of 
Cantia, gave tothe Abbey of Glaston- 
bury Pennard, which still bears its 
name, sixteen hidesoflandat Logpores 
Beorgh, and a fishery at Pedride. 
Bishop Hedde also gave six hides of 
land at Lanctocracy, now Leigh, 
which donation was attested by King 
Cedwall, who, though a pagan, made 
with his own hand the mark of the 
cross of Christ, used in that early 
age as the substitute for signatures. 

This brings us down to the close of 
the seventh century, when a man as- 
cended the throne of the West Saxons 
who was destined to help on the 
struggling Christians, and do more 
for the Abbey of Glastonbury than 
any monarch who had preceded him. 
This man was Ina, who succeeded 
Cedwall about six years before the 
death of Abbot Hemigsel ; but dur- 
ing that six years he gave to Glaston- 
bury Abbey ten hides of land at 
Brent (which still bears its name) and 
anew charter, relieving them from 
civil liabilities, in order, as it said, 
that “absque tributo fiscalium nego- 
ciorum liberis mentibus soli Deo 
serviant.” Berwald, upon the death 
of Hemigsel, succeeded to the abbacy, 
and his rule was ushered in by more 
royal gifts from Ina, who bestowed 
upwards of a hundred hides of land 
upon him, amongst which may be re- 
cognised the still retained names of 
Doulting, Pilton, the island of Wed- 
moor, and Clewer. Albert succeeded 
Berwald in the year 712, to whom 
Forthere, Bishop of the West Saxons, 

ave one hide of land at Blednie 
oy Bleadney). His abbacy was of 
short duration, for we find in the 
year 719 LEchfrid seated_in the 
abbatial chair, to whom Ina still 
made other grants of land. The ge- 
nerosity of this monarch is the sub- 
ject of much well-deserved laudation. 
Phere can be no doubt his influence 
was more effective than that of any 
other man then living in helping on 
the young Church, and we shall now 
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proceed to describe the two principal 
acts of his life, the result of one of 
which still exists amongst us. 

Three churches had sprung up at 
Avalonia—there was the old rude 
edifice, the first planting enlarged 
and improved ; the one built by St. 
David in honour of St. Mary, to the 
east of the old church, and there was 
one which had been erected by a 
band of monks who had come from 
the North, and joined the Avalonian 
Christians shortly after the visit of 
St. David. To this cluster, the nucleus 
of the future monastery, King Ina 
resolved upon adding another, larger 
and more splendid than the rest, in 
honour of the Apostles Peterand Paul, 
and for the soul of his brother Mollo, 
whom the Kentish men had burned 
at Canterbury. A splendid church 
was then erected towards the east of 
all the rest. The interior of the 
chapel was decorated with a profusion 
of gold and silver, and all the sacred 
vessels were of the same costly ma- 
terial. The altar contained 264 lbs, 
weight of gold, the chalice and paten, 
the censer, were of gold; the 
candlesticks were of silver. The 
covers of the books of the Gospel, 
we are told, were bound in 20 lbs, 
weight of gold. The basins, and 
vessel for holy water, were of silver 
and gold. The images of our Lord, 
St. Mary, and the twelve Apostles 
were of solid gold, and the altar-cloth 
and priestly vestments were inter- 
woven with gold and precious stones, 
On the upper cornice of the church 
was an inscription in Latin verse,* 
of which the following is an ancient 
version :— 


“The lofty summits that fair Sion grace, 
Cedars of Lebanon, to none give place, 
The world’s great lights, the spacious 
gifts of Heaven, 

To the blest Apostles Paul and Peter 
given, 

Who from their radiant stations both 
dispense 

The thunder and the lightning eloquence. 

In learning Peter, and in preaching Paul, 

This guides to Heaven which that opes 
for all. 

This, by his doctrine, t’other by his keys : 

Paul is the way, Peter the gate of bliss. 

The builder one—one the foundation 
laid ; 

Both have the temple and the altar made, 


* Johan Glaston, Hist. ; quoted also in Camden, Dugdale, and Sammes, 
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England rejoice! eternal life from Rome 

And light of faith, to Glassenbury’s 
come ; 

Against the foe two fortresses appear, 

Which the world’s Head, as towers of 
faith, plants here. 

And pious Ina, fired with love to God, 

This deathless blessing on his realm 
bestowed. 

Virtue and goodness all his thoughts 


possessed— 3 

The Church’s old revenues he increased. 

Our great Melchisedek, our King and 
Priest, 

Who, equal care both of the Church and 
State, 

To priests and princes, an example set. 

In Heaven his works their just reward 
receive, 

And here his worthy praise shall ever 
live.” 


In addition to building this magni- 
ficent church, he granted to the 
monks of Glastonbury a totally new 
charter, confirming all his and former 

nts to them. He then went to 

me and personall begged the Pope 
to take the church of Glastonbury 
into the protection of the Holy See, 
and confirm it by apostolic authority. 
The Pope consented, and Ina returned 
in triumph to Britain with the Papal 
Bull.* We now advance to the de- 
scription of the other act which has 
perpetuated his name and merits even 
more effectually than the gorgeous 
church at Glastonbury, which has 
long since disappeared, and which 
will probably perpetuate his name 
as long as the country exists. 

The history of the city of Wells 

oes back far into the past, until it 
fades away in the darkness of the 
most remote antiquity. It must have 
existed long before Ina, because in 
his time it was known as a spot of 
public resort through the fame of the 
springs from which it takes its 
name. Cradled in a perfect basin 
formed by a circle of hills which 
sheltered it, and Glastonbury its holy 
neighbour, like a landguard of giants, 
it lay far back in these remote times, 
just as now, shut out from the noisy 
world of life which lies beyond it, 
nestling at the feet of its protecting 
hills, and surrounded by a perfect 
rden of natural beauty. It has 

mn known in ancient times by the 
names Tethiscine, Tudingtone, Tid- 
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ington, Theodorodunum, Fonticuli, 
Fontaneum, Wielea, Welwe—the 
native characteristics of the place 
struggling bravely through all the 
difficulties of etymology until it 
emerged victorious in its modern 
name, Wells. It is essentially a place 
of the past, of the remote past : the 
spirits of the ee dead haunt the 
spot and forbid the approach of the 
desecrating living. Its grand cathe- 
dral, standing proudly in its historic 
glory, and with the evidence of that 
glory upon its brow, has frowned back 
all modern advances, and maintained 
the church-like solemnity of the spot. 
Two rashly-speculative railway com- 
anies have tried to carry the Present 
into that valley of repose, but to 
little purpose, for the splash of its 
fountain may be heard in its few 
deserted streets at noon-day; the 
echo of the cathedral organ haunts 
the air, and its =. broken only 
by the ripple of a stream of limpid 
water which courses through its 
streets on either side, is as great as 
in the bygone days of the renowned 
West Saxon king who, attracted to 
the spot by its natural beauty and 
salubrious fame, performed that act 
which has made it immortal in tlie 
annals of the Church. 

We have seen it was an age when 
men who could do so gave substantial 
expression to their piety ; and Ina 
having visited this renowned spot, 
and probably having been cured or 
benefited by its waters, resolved upon 
leaving behind him some testimony 
of his gratitude. For this purpose he 
erected a church dedicated to Saint 
Andrew, and devoted it to instruction 
—a collegiate church; and in that 
state it remained until the reign of 
Kinewulph, who enriched it . a 


grant of eleven farms for the support 
of the clergy there established. It 
continued its quiet work until the 
_ 905, when Plegmund, Arch- 


ishop of Canterbury, having conse- 
crated several new ‘aidan one of 
them was appointed to Ina’s College 
at Wells, whose name was Athelm, 
the first bishop of whom there is any 
clear record, although this extraordi- 
» nary passage in the charter of Ina to 
Glastonbury Abbey would seem to 
imply that it had been made a bishop- 


* Vide Appendix to Dugdale’s Monasticon. 
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ric even in his day :—“ Moreover, 
let the aforesaid bishop be mindful 
every year, with his clerks that are at 
pen: § to acknowledge his mother 
church of Glastonbury with litanies 
on the second day of our Lord’s as- 
cension.” .However this may be, its 
authentic history as a bishopric can 
only be traced to the reign of Edward 
the Elder, who converted it, with 
other collegiate churches, into cathe- 

rals, and made Athelm its first 
bishop, who was ultimately elevated 
to the episcopal throne of Canterbury. 
Six centuries rolled by, during which 
the cathedral went through all the 
varied fortunes which chequered the 
career of the Christian Church in this 
country. After the Norman invasion, 
a new element was introduced into 
the life of England. The old Saxon 
abbots, bishops, priests, and nobles 
were displaced to make room for a 
new and alien race, which threatened, 
as it marched over the bosom of the 
country, to extinguish not only Saxon 
dignities, but the Saxon tongue, and 
even the Saxon race itself. The 
country seemed to be given up, not 
merely to victory, but to actual exter- 
mination. A struggle ensued between 
the two races, which went on for two 
or three centuries, waged with much 
bitterness and animosity. The con- 
flict did not end on the field of Has- 
tings ; the spirit of the dead Harold 
fought still against the Normans, only 
the scene of struggle was transferred 
and the weapons changed. It was 
waged in the baronial hall, where the 
light, polished Gallic tongue struggled 
bravely with the terse, vigorous, 
rugged Saxon; in the castle yard, 
where the ruddy churl and the Nor- 
man villein quarrelled over their 
cups about the prowess of their re- 
spective lords; in the tournament 
and joust lists, where Saxon chivalry 
bore up still against Norman pride ; 
amongst the guests who looked on, 
and watched with breathless interest 
the crest of some Norman knight 
borne down by the vigorous arm of 
a Saxon hero ; at the Court, in the 
Church, all over the country was this 
prolonged struggle: maintained, until 
time softened its asperity, by assimi- 
lating, as it were, the combatants 
with each other. However, William 
of Malmesbury, who wrote so late as 
the reign of Stephen, has — it upon 
record that “ England has become the 
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residence of foreigners and the pro- 
perty of strangers; at the present 
time (1145) there is no Englishman 
either earl, bishop, or abbot ; stran- 
= all, they prey upon the vitals of 
gland, nor is there any hope of a 
termination of this misery.” But at 
the opening of the thirteenth century 
there was a great revival of national 
feeling in the west of England, chiefly 
through the appointment of one 
Jocelyn Trotman, a native of Wells, 
and therefore an Anglo-Saxon, to the 
bishopric of that place. As matters 
then stood, this was a signal victory, 
and caused great rejoicing. The new 
bishop at once set to work, and first 
of all rebuilt the old church almost 
entirely ; in fact, as it now stands it 
is the work of that man. But it 
presented, too, a glorious opportunity 
for the expression of the national 
feeling, then exultant; a bold, out- 
spoken protest against Norman ag- 
gression in the very face of the Nor- 
mans themselyes—a protest which 
should outlive them and their power, 
and plead the cause of the Anglo- 
Saxon to every succeeding generation. 
This was the sole object of the whole 
system of that elaborate decoration 
which has immortalized the west 
front of Wells Cathedral through all 
ages and times; a grand object, 
randly executed, as we shall see. 


here are many cathedrals of larger 
area, many more floridly embellished, 
but not one which speaks so loudly 
of a glorious past as that of Wells. 


It is the outpouring of the pent-u 

feelings of a brave people, subjected, 
but not conquered ; a feeling which 
has ever been the characteristic of 
the race. It has been the continual 
lamentation of all hostile commanders 
that the British could never be 
brought to know when they were 
beaten. That was exactly the spirit 
in which this great sculptured protest 
against Norman power was set up to 
the — of day, to the wonderment 
and admiration of all subsequent ge- 
nerations. Two great men have left 
on record their testimony to its beau- 
ties, Fuller and Flaxman. The quaint 
old Fuller says—‘ The west front of 
Wells is a masterpiece of art, and 
made of imagery in just proportion, 
so that we may call them ‘vera et 
spirantia signa.’ England affordeth 
not the like; for the west end of 
Exeter beginneth accordingly, but it 
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doth not, like Wells, persevere to the 
end thereof.”* Flaxman deduces very 
reasonably from this work of art that 
England was more advanced than 
many other parts of Europe. He 
says—“ It is remarkable that Wells 
Cathedral was finished in 1242, two 
years after the birth of Cimabue, the 
restorer of painting in Italy, and the 
work was going on at the same time 
that Nicholas Bicsan the Italian re- 
storer of sculpture, exercised his art 
in his country. It was finished forty- 
eight cate ballin the Cathedral of 
Orvieto was begun, and therefore 
seems to be the earliest specimen of 
such magnificent and varied sculpture, 
united in a series of sacred history, 
that isto be foundin Western Europe.’ 
It was a great achievement, a last- 
ing record of ecclesiastical, political, 
and biblical event, and remains now 
to us as the most valuable specimen 
of monumental history which the 
kingdom possesses. It contained 
upwards of six hundred sculptured 
figures, varying from two to eight 
feet in height, which, for the most 
part, still remain, and are in a mar- 
vellous state of preservation. We 
may form some conception of its 
merit as a national achievement, 
when we reflect that this work, done 
by the hands of those poor pious 
monks, the patient unencouraged 
work of years, contained just the 
same number of figures in its external 
decoration as did the Pantheon at 
Athens, the achievement of Phidias. 
Let the spectator stand in the 
centre of the green before the west 
front of Wells cathedral as it is now, 
and he perceives at once that the 
whole mass of decoration is arranged 
upon a perfect plan. The figures 
may be taken in rows running from 
left to right, and of those rows 
counting from the basement to the 
summit, there are nine, each of which 
contains subjects of a certain class, as 
we shall see. They are then arranged 
also into two grand subdivisions. 
Taken in columns, that is running in 
lines from the bottom to the top, all 
the statues on the right hand side 
of the central door, and therefore 
towards the south, are spiritual in 
theircharacter. The south was always 
the location- for spiritualities in 
Christian art, and so here will be 


* Fuller’s Worthies, vol. iii. p, 89, 


found abbots, bishops, priests, &c. ; 
whilst on the left hand or northern 
side of the central entrance, running 
the eye up from the bottom to the 
summit, the figures are all of a 
temporal character, kings, queens, 
knights, &c. But the grand teaching 
of the whole is in the prominence 
given to the Saxon immortals whilst 
the Norman and Plantagenet digni- 
taries are chiefly crowded away from 
the front view behind the north- 
western tower. An old Saxon 
bishop or martyr was set up boldl 
in his niche in the front where all 
the world might see him, but when 
they came upon a Norman, it was a 
struggle between piety and pride, and 
terminated always in his being located 
out of Saxon company ; they were 
willing to recognise his merits, but 
they placed him in a retired north- 
westerly position ; the west front was 
the upper heaven of the Saxons. We 
will now proceed to give a descrip- 
tion of- this marvellous page of 
petrified history, commencing at the 
top or summit where it terminates as 
it were in a point between the two 
great towers. The point of this apex 
contained only three figures, which 
represented our Saviour in the middle, 
having on one side the Virgin, and on 
the other John the Baptist: they 
have however been removed, and it 
is said, by the iconoclasts who ra- 
vaged the country during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The second row contains the twelve 
Apostles in the following order, from 
left to right— 


Peter. Andrew, 
Matthew. Philip. 
Thomas, Bartholomew. 
Simon. James the Less. 
James, Thaddeus. 
John, Matthias. 


This band of Apostles is complete, 
still, each one distinguished by his 
fpnererete emblem ; the statues are 
eight feet in height. 

he third row from the summit 
consists of fifteen angels, the hier- 
archy of Heaven, nine of whom 
standing immediately under the 


, Apostles, appear to be blowing the 


last trump. These are all complete. 
This brings us down to the point 
where the two towers join the main 
body of the building, and from this 
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point the rows of fi Tun across 
the whole breadth of the front. 

The fourth consists of an ee 
representation of the day of Resur- 
rection, in ninety-two separate pieces 
of sculpture, containing about 150 
statues, four feet in height. The 
subjects are represented as lifting up 
their tombstones, and rising from 
their graves in every attitude ; some 
rejoicing to be free from the bonds of 
death, others cowering away out of 
sight ; some on their knees giving 
thanks, and looking up towards 
Heaven, others prostrating them- 
selves, wringing their hands, in every 
attitude of deipelr. Qne peculiarity 
is remarkable, each body wears its 
distinguishing mark of rank, such as 
the kings and queens, their crowns, 
the bishop his mitre, whilst with 
gloomy satire, the bodies are’ all 
naked, as if to represent the empti- 
ness and folly of all worldly distinc- 
tion. The truthful simplicity of this 
sculpture has elicited the admiration 
of experienced artists, and itis the more 
remarkable that that simplicity should 
be. found, inasmuch as they were 
executed at a time when art was 
in its decadence, and loved to repre- 
sent these subjects especially with 
exaggeration amounting almost to 
caricature ; true indication of degen- 
eracy in every species of art, whether 
of the chisel,the paint brush,or the pen. 

The fifth and sixth rows consist of 
126 niches filled with the figures of 
kings, queens, princes, abbots, bish- 
ops, priests, martyrs, nobles, all who 
in any way contributed towards the 
advancement of Christianity, and the 
welfare of the Church; with the 
exception of ten or twelve all these 
figures are distinctly visible. Amongst 
those in the fifth row are— 


Johannes Scotus. 
Thurketul. 

St. Dunstan. 
St. Elphege. 
Grunbald. 
Ethelward. 
Ethelfleda, 

St. Neot. 

Earl of Mercia, 
Alfred. 
Gothrum. 
Otho. 


Charles the Simple, 


Athelstan. 
Elgiva. 


Hugh, 
Ethélda. 


Edgiva. 
Edgitha, 
Edward the Elder. 
Edfleda. 
Wulfhelm. 
Kyneward. 
Brithelm. 
Sigar. 
Alwyn, 
Burwold, 
Ethelwyn. 
Brithwyn, 
Merewint, 
Leovingus. 
Dudoe, 
Gino, 
Villula. 
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In the sixth are— 
Harold, 

Edmund Ironsides. 
Edgitha. 

Edred. 
Hardicanute. 
Harold I. 

Guma, 

Osburga. 

Canute. 

Ethelred. 

Edmund 

Edward the Martyr. 
Edwy. 

Ethelred. 
Ethelbert. 

Edgar. 

Ethelbald. 
Ethelwolf. Robert. 
Egbert. Savaric. 


In the tier below No. 7 are forty- 
eight illustrations from the Old and 
New Testament, many of which are 
quite perfect and distinct. The 
centre-piece over the great western 
door is the coronation of the Virgin, 
placed here because it was just about 
that period when the Virgin Ma 
was made an object of worship, an 
Jocelyn is said to have been the first 
bishop who introduced it into Wells 
Cathedral. From the right of this 
western door and extending towards 
the south, are all Old Testament sub- 
jects, such as “The Creation of Man,” 
“The Garden of Eden,” “The 
Temptation,” “The Almighty in the 
Garden,” “Adam and Eve labour- 
ing,” “Cain’s Sacrifice,” “The Sen- 
tence,” “Noah building the Ark,” 
“The Sacrifice on Ararat,” “Isaac 
and Rebecca,” “Isaac's Blessing,” 
and “The Death of Jacob.” From 
the left of the western door, and ex- 
tending towards the north, are the 
New Testament subjects, amongst 
which are plainly visible—“ St, John 
the Baptist, “The Nativity,” “The 
mission of the Apostles,” “ Christ in 
the Wilderness,” * Christ Preaching,” 
“The Anointing,” and “The Trans- 
figuration.” In the eighth are thirty- 
two quatrefoila, in which are winged 
angels coming down from the heavens 
holding out mitres, crowns, and 
scrolla-—probably aymbolical of the 
tomporal and eternal rewards given 
to Christiana, In the ninth, or laat 
row, there are sixty-two niches, nearly 
all of which are, alaa! empty, having 
been wantonly destroyed by the 
iconoclaata, both of the Reformation 
and of the sacrilegious ‘horde of 


Ethelburga. 
Ina. 
Aldthelm, 
Forthere. 
Athelelm, 
Ethelnod. 
Denefrith. 
Wilbert. 
Ealstan. 
Wolfelm. 
Headmund. 
Asser. 
Etheleage. 
Alfry. 
Sythelm. 
Ethelwean. 
Fitz Jocelyn Reg. 
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Cromwell, who stabled his horses in 
this very cathedral. They are said to 
have contained once the fi of 
the Prophets and earliest missionaries 
of the ot ; but round the north- 
west corner the figures are in a 
better state of preservation, and in 
this retired limbo to which the 
Saxons assigned what did not es- 
pecially —.* them, we find the 
wery fact which we have been urgin 
all along petrified before us—we 
understood then and evidently well 
appreciated—that the Augustinian 
mission was, in point of historical 
importance, a subsidiary and second- 
ary one. By virtue of this, we find 
placed away from the west front— 
the position of chief glory—all the 
heroes of the Augustine period. 
There is Augustine himself, hold- 
ing the lium; Liudhard the 
Bishop, rtha, Ethelburga, and 
St. Birinus, who preached amongst 
the West Saxons, recognisable from 
his holding in his hands the corpo- 
ralia, or elements of the sacrament, 
the badge by which he may be known 
in art. No doubt the Augustinians 
in those days wished to persuade the 
Normans that the whole country was 
indebted to them for its Christianity, 
and it was a theory likely to be em- 
braced by the Normans as tending to 
depress Saxon independence ; but 
the Saxons knew the truth, and con- 
sequently, in the iconography of 
Wells Cathedral the representatives of 
the Augustinian Church were placed 
behind the — tower, my —_ 
that galaxy of piety, some of whom 
had ataed on died long before 
they had set a foot on the island, and, 
therefore, were justly elevated to the 
place of honour. A hint has been 
thrown out that Wells Cathedral isa 
glorious Te Deum of praise. It is 
not impossible that the representa- 
tion of the aspirations of the Te 
Deum may have entered into the 
design of the decorator, or, at any 
rate, that the leading points in that 
magnificent hymn of St. Ambrose 
should be delineated—if this really 
were so, it is impossible to ascertain ; 
but if we examine it we shall be 
astonished to find that not only are, 
the principal incidents of the Te 
Deum represented, but that the 
whole spirit of praise which = 
vades it, pervades also this marvellous 
sculpture. Let us try it, The work 
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was begun, no doubt, with the 
chanting of that song, then and now, 
for the inauguration or completion of 
oe undertakings, the favourite of 
hristendom : “We praise Thee, O 
God ; we acknowledge Thee to be 
the Lord.” It was in this spirit and 
to illustrate this faith, the building 
was erected, and the work of embel- 
lishment undertaken. Letus examine 
the decoration in the reverse order 
to that in which we have described 
them. The first row, beginning from 
the bottom or basement of the cathe- 
dral, originally contained the earliest 
missionaries of the Gospel, together 
with the four greater and twelve 
minor Prophets—that was the ex- 
ression of the sentence, “ The goodly 
ellowship of the Prophets praise 
Thee.” The second row contains 
angels ascending and descending ; its 
burden, therefore, is, “To Thee all 
angels cry aloud; the Heavens and 
all the powers therein.” In the third 
row, immediately over the great 
western doorway, is a grand and 
elaborate display of the coronation of 
the Virgin, which recalls, “ When 
Thou tookest upon Thee to deliver 
man Thou didst not abhor the 
Virgin’s womb.” The fourth and fifth 
rows, which contain all the nobles of 
the Church—kings, queens, bishops, 
priests, martyrs, and saints—may 
the expression of the verse, “ Heaven 
and earth are full of the majesty of 
Thy glory. The noble army of 
martyrs praise Thee. The whole 
Church throughout all the world 
doth acknowledge Thee.” In the 
sixth, where the Resurrection is 
displayed, we have the declaration, 
“When Thou hadst overcome the 
sharpness of death Thou didst open 
the Kingdom of Heaven to all be- 
lievers.” The seventh gives us the 
hierarchy of angels, with this— 
“To Thee Cherubim and Seraphim 
continually do cry, Holy, Holy, Lord 
God of Sabaoth.” Above these, in 
the eighth row, are the twelve 
Apostles—“The glorious company 
of the Apostles praise Thee ;” and 
then, mounting to a climax in the re- 
presentation of Christ himself, 
we have “Thou art the King of 
Glory, O Christ ; Thou art the ever- 
lasting Son of the Father.” The 
soul uee uses “ oe: any Sp were 
the expression of “Day by day we 
magi Thee, and we worship Thy 
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name ever, world without end ;” and 
doubtless, the prayer was often put 
up during the labour of its nll om 
tion, “We therefore pray Thee help 
thy servants whom Thou hast re- 
deemed with Thy precious blood: 
make them to be numbered with Thy 
saints in glory everlasting.” So that 
in its construction, its edification, 
and its decoration, this noble 
building was nothing but a 
magnificent Te Deum of praise offered 
to the Almighty. 

Such is the west front of Wells 
Cathedral, the work of an age 
which we moderns are apt to speak 
of as dark and ignorant, but with 
which we compete in vain, either 
as regards artistic conception or 
execution. It is but another con- 
firmation of Apostolic teaching— 
“The wisdom of this world is foolish- 
ness with God.” It was in an age 
when the world was what we some- 
times call foolish that these mighty 
cathedrals were built all over Europe, 
and God was honoured, as he has 
never since been, with the choicest 
and best productions of human skill, 
and the first-fruits of human effort ; 
but now the world has grown old and 
garrulous, views things by the light 
of rational interpretation, reasons 
round and round the circle in weary 
gyrations, to find where it begins and 
where it terminates, till its brain has 
gee giddy, and it reels and staggers 
ike one drunken with wine. Surely 
if at any time it were true that the 
wisdom of this world is foolishness 
with God, the wisdom of the world 
as it is at present, with its imbecile 
objections and childish expostulation 
with revealed truth, must, in the eyes 
of God, seem foolishness indeed. It 
was a grand and noble devotion, that 
mania which possessed men in those 
times for building cathedrals. It was 
illustrative of the progress of Chris- 
tianity, and typical of its work in the 
heart. The building up of a great 
church is like the building up of the 
soul. The Divine and human artificer 
select the spot, mark out the dimen- 
sions of the temple, and the workmen 
commence their labours. It is begun 
in penitence and prayer, frequently 
watered by the tears of the labourers, 
enlivened occasionally by bright 
leams of hope, but often oversha- 
Teel with the gloom of doubt. It 
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is a slow work, and has to be main- 
tained against persistent opposition. 
The wlan rest from their toil, 
weary and worn, and the enemy 
comes during their slumber, and with 
sacrilegious hands tears down the 
result of their labours ; and thus they 
continue, building and rebuilding, 
until by-and-by the pile gradually 
increases, the towers are to be seen 
rising boldly in the sky, the pinnacles 
are placed, the altar is set up in its 
midst, and the Divine Worship com- 
mences. But the work is not yet 
over. The foundations have to be 
watched, for the enemy insidiously 
plots to their injury ; evilspirits creep 
noiselessly into its most sacred places. 
and must be exorcised with redoubled 
labour ; and still, though the temple 
be complete as regards its superstruc- 
ture, though the altar is set up in the 
soul, there must be a continual exer- 
cise of watchful and assiduous labour, 
until the time comes when the soul 
rests peacefully in the conscious se- 
curity of its own faith, and the church 
stands firm upon its deep-laid founda- 
tions, no more to be shaken nor assail- 
ed ; for as it is absolutely true of the 
inner temple, the soul, that it can 
never die, so has it been declared by 
Truth Himself of the outer temple, 
the Church, that it shall never be 
removed. 

After granting a charter to Glas- 
tonbury Abbey, and procuring for it 
the Papal protection, and soon after 
establishing the collegiate church 
at Wells, which ultimately became 
the great cathedral we have been 
trying to describe, Ina resigned his 
crown, went to Rome, and lived in 
retirement as a Benedictine monk. 
This he did at the instigation of his 
wife, Ethelburga, who went with 
him, and shared his retirement. 
William of Malmesbury gives a 
touching account of the last days of 
this royal couple, who had seerr so 
much worldly glory,and done so much 
for the Church. He says—“‘ Nor did 
his Queen, the author of this noble 
deed, desert him; but as she had 
before incited him to undertake it, so 
afterwards she made it her constant 
care to soothe him, when sorrowing, 
by her conversation—to stimulate him, 
when wavering, by her example ; in 
short, to mee nothing that would 
tend towards his salvation. Thus 

12 
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united in mutual affection, they in 
due time went the way of all fiesh.”* 

In the year 729, one year after the 
death of King Ina, Cengille was 
elected to the abbatial chair of Glas- 
tonbury, then vacant by the death of 
Cichfrid ; Edelard, who succeeded to 
the throne of the West Saxons after 
Ina’s retirement, bestowed several 
hides of land upon the abbey, as did 
also his wife, Fredogipa. In 744 
Cuthred, who became king after 
Edelard, granted another charter,f 
confirming all the privileges to the 
abbey which his predecessors had 
given. During this monarch’s reign 
Cumbert was made abbot, to whom 
he gave several hides of land, amongst 
which were ten hides at Baltens- 
beorghe, now known as Baltonsbo- 
sete. In the year 746 Ethelbald, 
King of Mercia, sold to the Abbot of 
Glastonbury, for 400 shillings, four 
hides of land at Jetelig and Brandan- 
legh. Monarchs who were not ruling 
over kingdoms in which a monastery 
was situated, frequently sold lands to 
them, but at such a price as to be 
regarded as almost equivalent to a 
i To Cumbert succeeded Zican, 
to whom Sigebert sold, for fifty shil- 
lings in gold, twenty-two hides of 
land at Pololtsham, now well known 
by the nameof Polsham. This abbot 
ruled six years, and was buried in 
the abbey. Over his tomb was the 
following inscription :— 

“Tumba hee mirifico fulget fabricata de- 

core 
Desuper exculptum condit sub culmine 
ican.” 


To him succeeded Guban, to whom 
King Kenulph gave five hides of land 
at Wudeton, now called Wootton. 
A minister of this king, by name 
Ethelard, gave land also ; and a cer- 
tain venerable lady, Sulia, a “ servant 
of Christ,” gave Culum and Cumbe, 
which latter place is now Coombe. 
Waldum next filled the chair, in 772, 
towhom Kenulph bestowed Cunctum, 
now Oompton. This abbot ruled 
the monastery for twenty-two years, 
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when he was succeeded oe Sate 
in 794, to whom Offa, King of the 
Mercians, gave ten hides of land at 
Eswirth, now Worth. In the year 
796 Pope Leo III. confirmed to the 
King the liberty .of the donation of 
the monastery of Glastonbury, with 
all its lands, then amounting to 800 
hides, to him and his heirs for ever ; 
yet upon this condition, that the 
monastery should always continue in 
its order and establishment.t This 
was the first step towards royal ag- 
gression upon the privilege of the 
monks. 

To this abbot succeeded Cuman 
who only ruled for two years, and 
was followed by Mucan, to whom 
Egbert, then King only of the West 
Saxons, gave several manses. Guthlac 
followed him in the year 824, and 
during his abbacy, the glory of the 
West Saxons mounted to its climax, 
for, in the year 827, Egbert, having 
conquered the other kingdoms, was 
declared King of all England, and 
the Heptatchy ceased to exist. To 
Guthlac succeeded H/mund, in the 
year 851, when King Ethelwulph, the 
successor of Egbert, outvied all his 
ey in charity, inasmuch as 

e is said to have bestowed upon 
Glastonbury one-tenth of his 
wealth. Amongst the donationsma 
be recognised Pennard, now we 
known ; Searampton, now Shire- 
ampton ; Sowey, or Stowey. Earl 
Ethelstan also gave Chilton, which 
still bears its name, in order that he 
might be buried in the abbey. 
Dicheast, now Dicheat, was given by 
Earl Enulph. In the year 857 
Hereferth was made abbot, to whom 
King Ethelbald, son of Ethelwulph, 
gave lands anda fishery. Alfred the 
younger, brother of King Ethelbald, 
afterwards Alfred the Great, probably 
having no lands to bestow, gave to 
the monastery a piece of the wood of 
the Holy Cross, which he had received 
from Pope Martin. Ethelbald reigned 
two years, died, and was buried at 
Schirburne, now Sherbourne, which 
was one of the two ancient bishop- 


* “ Nec deerat tanti dux femina facti, que cum antea virum ad hoc audendum inci- 
tasset, tunc merentem verbis lenire et labantem exemplis erigere, prorsus quod ad salutem 


ejus spectaret, nihil dimittere. 


Ita mutua caritate connexi temporibus suis viam homi- 


num ingressi sunt.”—Gulielm. Malms.—De Gestis Regum Anglor. lib. i. ¢, 2. 
All these charters may be seen in the Appendix to Dugdale’s Monasticon. 
Appendix, Dugdale, vol. ii, Nos. 97 & 98. 
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ries of the West Saxon kingdom. 
He had married his father’s widow 
—a custom prevalent in those times 
to that extent that it became almost 
an injunction; it was long before 
even the power of Christianity could 
suppress this scandal. In fact, the 
very existence of the Church in Kent 
was imperilled through Eadbald, son 
of the first convert, Ethelbert, 
having married the widow of his 
father—the people lapsed into 
idolatry—the bishops fled, and it was 
only by a miracle which bears strong 
evidence of being a stratagem, that a 
reconciliation was effected. 

During the abbacy of Hereferth 
the Danes made an irruption into 
Britain, and ravaged the whole 
country. Again the Christian Church 
suffered, for, during a century and a 
half, the history of the whole king- 
dom is a long tale of pillage, warfare, 
and struggling—the monasteries suf- 
fered a great deal, and Glastonbury 
amongst them. It is said that 
the numbers diminished as the dis- 
turbed state of the country engaged 
all men’s minds, and novices could not 
be procured—the buildings, too, fell 
into decay, and gifts were no longer 
coming in to swell the rent-roll of the 
abbey. However, the last gifts be- 
stowed upon Glastonbury during this 
period of trouble were in the abbacy 
of Elfric,.who succeeded Hereferth, 
amongst which we can recognise 
Wrington, given by Duke Ethelstan 
upon the occasion of his becoming a 
monk at ne, Weston, 
Foxcote, and Stoke. o him suc- 
ceeded in 922, Stiward, who ill- 
treated the monks, and was repre- 
sented in pictures as armed with a 
scourge. He ruled ten years and was 
followed by Aldhun in 932, durin 
which two abbacies there is no recor 
of gifts or glories in the archives of 
the monastery, which suffered 
bitterly from the misfortunes of the 
country ; its old church was nearly 
deserted, its walls tumbled down, its 
inmates were dejected, but still lived 
on, though forgotten by royal favour, 
which was diverted into another and 
more worldly channel, for every crown 
became more insecure than its pre- 
decessor ; yet it was protected and 
preserved. Prayer and praise were 
still offered at its altars by the few 
devotees who were left, and in course 
of time that prayer and praise was 
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answered. There was still anobscure 
monk praying at its shrines who was 
destined to ascend the chair after the 
death of the then Abbot Aldhun—to 
raise up the tottering abbey, to 
reform its constitution, to infuse new 
life into its members, to become the 
master-spirit of his age, to attain’ to 
the highest honours as a statesman 
and a pee. and to lay the founda- 
tion of that spiritual power which 
competed with royalty, vanquished 
it, and kept it in subjection at its feet 
for centuries, That man was Dun- 
stan, whose work in the kingdom and 
at Glastonbury we shall have next to 
examine. But at this point it 
behoves us to just review the three 
centuries we have gone over. 

There can be no question that the 
Augustinian mission to the shores of 
Kentgave an impulse to Christianity 
in the whole kingdom. Whilst con- 
tending against the false historical 
importance which has been accorded 
to it, we are compelled to admit this 
as the truth. There had been no good 
feeling between the ancient British 
Christians and their Saxon con- 

uerors, and it is not impossible that 
the reproach of Augustine was in a 
measure deserved—that they had to a 
certain extent neglected the conver- 
sion of the Saxons, but we must re- 
member also on their side that they 
had been eye-witnesses to Saxon de- 
solation, that they had seen their 
monasteries rifled—their treasures 


stolen, their most holy places given 
up to ruthless sacrilege, and to wild 
drunken orgies which were the na- 
tional peculiarity of these Saxon 


heroes. They had witnessed the de- 
secration of temples and the burning 
of sacred books, and in all fairness 
we must allow something for the 
horror and terror which these acts 
would naturally inspire, in extenua- 
tion of the charge that they neglected 
to preach the Gospel to these ruthless 
foes. When Augustine went to 
Canterbury it was different ; he was 
not a Briton, and the way, too, had 
already been paved by a Christian 
bishop and a Christian queen. This 
brings us to another point which was 
a characteristic of the progress of 
early Christianity in these dominions, 
and not only here but in almost every 
other country. In the annals of early 
conversion the names of women 
figure largely, as the most active and 
12 
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effective instruments on the behalf 
of religion. It is recorded by 
Gregory the Great that had it not 
been for the kindness and zeal of 
Brunehaut, Queen of France, the 
Augustinian mission would have 
failed before putting its foot on 
English soil. Then came the in- 
fluence of Bertha, the Christian wife 
of Ethelbert, who had kept true to 
her faith though amongst pagans, 
and had done everything in her 
power long before the mission of 
Gregory to induce her husband to 
forego idolatry. It was again the 
influence of her daughter Ethelberga 
which introduced Christianity into 
the kingdom of Northumbria, whose 
king, Edwin, she had married, and 
who was baptized by Paulinus, as 
already described. Penda, King of 
the Mercians, also owed his conver- 
sion to his Christian wife. In fine, 
it is a marked historical fact that in 
no periods of ecclesiastical annals 
has woman’s devotion been more 
prominent than in the earliest and 
most adverse fortunes of the Church. 

The seventh century was charac- 
terized by a series of great monastic 
foundations. In Ireland, however, 
there had been monasteries flourish- 
ing for many years, and it is now 
universally acknowledged that the 
first ray of light which penetrated 
through the dense darkness of the 
age emanated from the vigil lamps of 
an Irish monastery. But it was not 
till the seventh century that the mo- 
nastic system fastened itself firmly 
upon the soil of England, and the 
man who contributed towards its 
consolidation more than any other was 
Benedict Biscop, the founder of 
the celebrated monasteries of 
Weremouth and Jarrow. He was 
one of the greatest benefactors 
to the church of his age, born of a 
noble race; he forsook the pursuits 
of the world, went to Rome, became 
an ecclesiastic, returned to England, 
received a grant of land from Egfrid, 
upon which he built first the monas- 
tery of Weremouth, in 674, and ten 
years later that of Jarrow : they were 
dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, 
and in their cloisters under the 
watchful eye of this good man Béde 
was educated. The learning of these 
monasteries must have been very 
advanced, for Bede was well versed 
in Greek, and is even thought to have 
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known Hebrew. Biscop also brought 
books, works of art, and relics from 
Rome: he was the first man who 
introduced pictures into the church, 
who brought glass into the country, 
and with the assistance of John, the 
chanter of St. Peter's, whom he 
brought to Britain, taught the monks 
tochant. Weremouth was destroyed 
by the Danes in 867; was restored 
and ultimately destroyed by fire in 
an incursion of Malcolm in 1070. 
Jarrow was also destroyed by the 
Danes, rebuilt, and again destroyed 
by William I. Lindisfarne, an- 
other renowned monastery was 
founded in 635, upon the arrival of 
St. Aidan out of Scotland, to preach 
Christianity to the Northumbrians. 
The celebrated St. Cuthbert was 
abbot of this monastery, and Ceol- 
wolph, King of Northumbria, abdi- 
cated his throne to become a monk 
within its walls. The Danes who 
were infesting the shores often made 
attacks upon this holy place, and in 
793 pillaged and plundered it, over- 
threw its altars, carried off its trea- 
sures, slew many of themonks, carried 
others off into captivity, and left the 
buildingaruin. Whitby was another 
foundation of this period; it is re- 
nowned as having been the abode 
of Cadmon, whose name stands out 
boldly amongst the earliest literature 
of the country, having written a 
yeeerae of large portions of the 

oly Scriptures in metre. Medes- 
hampstead, another great monastery, 
afterwards known by the name of 
Peterborough, was commenced by 
Peada, King of Mercia, in the year 
656, and finished by his brothers 
Wulfhereand Ethelred. The “Saxon 
Chronicle,” under the year 657, gives 
a full account of the founding of this 
monastery, with a list of the lands 
bestowed upon it by the king, and a 
description of the “hallowing” at 
which Deusdedit, Archbishop of 
Canterbury was present. The whole 
ceremony appears to have been re- 
garded with great importance and 
carried out with much splendour. 
After the dedication or “ hallowing”’ 
was concluded, a host of celebrities 
met together, kings, abbots, bishops, 
priests, and ealdormen, to witness 
the charter, and we are told that 
King Wulfhere was the first to con- 
firm it in words, and afterwards 
subscribed it with his fingers on the 
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cross of Christ. “I, King Wulfhere, 
with the kings and earls, dukes and 
thanes, witnesses of my gift, do con- 
firm it before the Archbishop Deus- 
dedit with the cross of Christ+. 
And I, Oswy, the friend of the mon- 
astery, and of Abbot Sexwulf, approve 
of it with the cross of Christ+. And 
we the king’s sisters, Kyneburg and 
Kyneswith, we approve it+. And I 
Deusdedit, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
grant it+.” After that they all 
signed it with the cross of Christ+, 
a long array of princes and nobles. 
Then the charter was sent to Vitalian 
the Pope, for his signature and bless- 
ing, and he returned it with this 
rescript. “I, Vitalian, Pope, concede 
to thee, King Wulfhere and Arch- 
bishop Deusdedit, and Abbot Sex- 
wulf, all the things which ye desire, 
and I forbid that any king or any 
man have any claims thereon, except 
the abbot alone; nor let him obey 
any man except the Pope of Rome 
and the Archbisho of Canterbury. 
If anyone break this in anything, 
may St. Peter exterminate him with 
his sword : if anyone observe it, may 
St. Peter with the keys of heaven 
undo for him the kingdom of heaven.” 
A somewhat different strain of com- 
munication from any that had for- 
merly come from Rome, from Eleu- 
therius andGregory, but as the centu- 
ries rolled on, the church grew strong 
and mighty in the world, and the 
preliminaries were being gradually 
arranged for that terrible duel be- 
tween Rome and royalty, which in 
its first stage brought such bitter 
humiliations upon crowned heads. 
The incessant and increasing grants 
of land made by the rulers of this 
period, whose devotion, sometimes 
renuine, but often aroused by remorse 
or crimes, finding a penitential vent 
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in contributing to swell the coffers of 
the monastery, laid the foundation 
of that wealth and power which in 
unworthier hands were to outvie 
that of their royal descendants, and 
in the long revolution of time to 
recoil in ruin upon the heads of the 
successors of those who had been the 
recipients of their charity. Little 
did they imagine as they poured their 
wealth into the abbot’s coffers, and 
received his blessing, that an unborn 
emperor should stand shivering in 
the winter’s snow for three days and 
nights before a castle, the refuge of 
an implacable Pope, in penitential 
dress, and with penitential suppli- 
cations, and as little did the others 
imagine as they locked up these 
offerings of royal devotion in their 
treasure house, that an unborn 
king should seize upon those very 
monasteries, rifle them of their 
treasures, and drive their occupants 
out into a hostile world, to work, to 
beg, or to starve. Six centuries from 
the period we are now approaching, 
saw the whole of this drama played 
out in the world. From the first 


scene with ee Dunstan, who 


dared the king, to the last with Henry 
VIIL., who dared the Pope, there is 
a panorama of event to be unrolled, 
which displays the workings of the 
mightiest passions of humanity raised 
to their very catastrophe. Power 
abused with the most merciless atro- 
city ; pride humbled to the very dust 
of degradation ; nations plunged into 
the depths of misery ond wes ; depo- 
sitions, rebellions, wars, persecutions, 
a whole Walpurgis Night’s Dream of 
horrors, whose darkness is made 
vocal with the clashing of arms, the 
cries of lamentation, the shrieks of 
martyred saints, and the crash of the 
stronghold as it fell. 
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CHAPTER V. 


LORD JOHN. 


AGAIN a pleasant scene had set in; 
this was what he called cozy, Sir 
ohn said, and he was fairly right, 
if there was “coziness” in a warm 
room with sharp frost outside, and 
light, and cheerful faces, and an un- 
fashionable appetite. “I can tell 
you,” said Captain Philips, “this is 
an uncommonly good bird. They 
have done him not a minute too long. 
Here ! don’t take that away,” (this 
was to the servant carrying off the 
bird), “and see, get a lemon here, 
will you—and the Harvey sauce, will 
you?” 

At this moment the door was 
opened softly, and a red, elderly face, 
much heated, was putin. The eyes 


of the red face were very strained 
and bloodshot, and there was a wig 


over the eyes. “ Ah! at work,” said 
the voice belonging to the face, “and 
uncommonly good work, too ; am I in 
time, eh ?” 

“Come in, come in, Lord John !” 
said Sir John, heartily, “ you are in 
time, and I am glad of it. Put your 
coat in the corner there.” 

Lord John came in at once, pulling 
off gloves and a comforter and a coat. 

“T was dining with them at 
the barracks, and couldn’t pass the 
house—just for a finish. I told them 
below to put up the gig.” 

Captain Philips had looked round 
with disgust the moment he saw the 
red face. 

“Here’s that drunken Lord! Close 
up well, can’t you, or they'll be stick- 
ing him besideus. Really, it is too 
bad! No room for a man’s arms; 
always the way in these houses ; can’t 
let you eat your bit in comfort.” 

“ Over there, Lord John,” said Sir 
John, heartily, “next to Philips. 
He'll make room for you.” 

Lord John had gone over. , 

“Push up, will you?’ he said, 
dragging in his chair. “Send that 
bird here, Philips ; don’t swallow him 
all up, you know. Wait and Ill 
begin with a nip of the brandy to 


drive the frost out of my chest. Here, 
Sam, cordials in this direction !” 

Captain Philips said nothing, but 
with‘yet more marked disgust moved 
away. 

“Just let me,” he said, retaining 
“the bird,” “I had this breast half 
off before you came in.” 

“Tt’s an infernal night out,” said 
Lord John ; “not sorry I took that 
nip now. I wanted something warm 
inside,” 

This was Lord John Radley, an 
elderly bachelor, and duke’s younger 
son, who had a small box close by, 
where he farmed a little, hunted a 
great deal, and to a far greater extent 
ranged the country, preying on his 
neighbours, and dropping in without 
ceremony at all hours and with the 
same freedom, always asked for 
“something warm.” He had been in 
a fast cavalry regiment, and was said 
to have done something about which 
hung a little mist that was disrepu- 
table. He had liveda good deal in 
Paris when he was young, was full of 
strange stories, oak had a curiously 
free manner. 

They were very gay at the round 
table. Mrs. Lepell, the new guest, was 
now quite at home, unrestrained, and 
very amusing. She said she was not 
ashamed to own that she was very 
hungry, for they had had a very long 
and weary day of it. 

“Tam glad you are hungry—very 
glad,” said Sir John, “and have the 
sense to sayso. I like a woman that 
is not ashamed to take her food. All 
the fine young girls of my day eat 
plenty, and got all their good looks 
from eating, I can tell you.” 

“T begin not to care what they 
say,” said Mrs. Lepell. “We were 
always Conservatives in that, as in 
other points. And I always think and 
say, in my little way, that you should 
be consistent, Sir John, and carry out 
whatever you believe, even in small 
details. That is owr creed, is it not, 
Sir John ?” 
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“Tt is!” said he, with delight, 
“non my soul it is! No shaming 
and 8 ing for us. Be whatever 
you are to the very backbone.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Lepell, “I would 
have it even in the colour of our 
dress, Sir John.” 

Mrs. Severne smiled. 

“Really you are quite an ardent 
believer,” she said. 

“Tt is quite refreshing to meet such 
enthusiasm,” said herson. ‘ You put 
our sluggish consciences to the blush.” 

“Who is she ?” asked Lord John ; 
“where did he pick her up? Fine 
woman, I say.” 

“Came to-night,” said Captain 
Philips ; “if you’re quite done with 
that sherry wine, you know—thanks. 
No bread in the room,” he added, 
getting up, “every one must learn to 
wait on himself in this house.” 

In a few moments the ladies had 
gone, and it was past midnight. The 
gentlemen hadrisen. “Just one snip 
more, Digby ; want lining sadly in 
this frost, and then for the gig.” 

“Let the gig stay where she is,” 
said Sir John, “take my advice ; 
there’s a room ready with a fire, so 
you may take it or not, as you like.” 
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“Egad then, I will,” said Lord 
John. “You make your house too 
snug, Sir John. That notion of the 
fire did the business ; quite a picture, 
you see, and with a cigar ——” 

“Here, and take the balance of that 
cognac with you. You may as well.” 

“Egad then, I will,” said Lord John. 
“* For these and all other blessings 
Dean.’ Bless the cheerful giver, I 
say. Good night to every one. You 
shouldn’t have mentioned the fire, 
Sir John. That did the business !” 

“You'd better look after his cur- 
tains,” said Captain Philips. “You 
can tell Duncan, or some of them. 
He’ll fuddle himself and set the 

lace on‘fire. You may as well. 

won’t sleep comfortable unless you 
romise me. That beast!” he said, 
ater, as he went to his room, “a 
greedy, guzzling, selfish sot. Took 
the whole of the breast of that bird, 
without a word. He has taken to 
driving over to our mess at ten and 
eleven at night. But I’m never at 
home. And as I told him plainly 
last week, I don’t keep a club or a 
bar. The other fellers may do as 
they please. Goodness, what a ram- 
shackle house this is ?” 


CHAPTER VI. 


IN THE LIBRARY—THE “SHORT WAY.” 


NEXT morning every one was down 
betimes—a point on which Sir John 
was a little particular—a point, too, 
at which Captain Philips grumbled 
a good deal. It did well enough fifty 
years ago ; but really forcing —_ 
out of their nightgowns, with a fire 
just lit, and in weather like that, 
was rather too much, &c. Every one 
was in at the breakfast-room in time, 
excepting the Miss Fentons, and an- 
other lady ; indeed Sir John strictly 
required attendance at a sort of 
ritual which he performed himself ; 
but, as Captain Philips said, “he 
supposed he knew how to say his 
‘Our Father,’ at least without goin 
to school again ; and to be tumble 
out from your warm sheets at that 
hour, &c., &c.” 

The Miss Fentons fluttered in when 
breakfast was half over in the most 
unconcerned way, although Sir John’s 
eyes was upon them, and he bade 
them good a testily. 

* Tt’s no use scolding us, Sir John,” 
said the younger, “we do our best, 


you know; and if you keep us so 
agreeably every night we can’t help 


it. Why weare not Aalf of us down! 
Where’s Mrs. Lepell ?” 

This was not an unskilful diver- 
sion ; and at the moment Mrs. Lepell 
entered, very demure, and with an 
expression that might be composed, 
or sad, or sober. 

“Well, Mrs. Lepell,” called out 
Sir John, in his hearty way, “come 
up near me. (You are late, but this 
is your first morning.) Now, how is 
the patient ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, Sir John,” she 
answered, settling her napkin. “A 
very wretched night—restless and 
troubled. He may be better, and he 
says he is.” 

“O come,” said Sir John, “ that 
looks well.” 

Severne was at a side table help- 
ing some cold e. 

“‘ A wretched night, and looks bet- 
ter. J don’t think that promises 
well. We had better send for the 
doctor.” 
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“ He isto be here, you know,” said 
Mrs. Lepell, “the first thing in the 
morning, without losing a moment.” 

“Yes,” said Severne, cutting u 
briskly, “it was the last thing ft 
said to him.” 

“There’s a fellow riding up the 
avenue now,” said Captain Philips. 
“By the way, will you”—he never 
addressed the host as Sir John, “will 
you let me get some toast done? I 
always like it very thin and short, 
you know ; and I’d recommend you 
to have it that way. You see,” he 
added, bending a piece with a sort of 
half restrained disgust, “it gets sod- 
dened and damp this way. It is quite 
as little trouble for them, you know.” 

It was the doctor, who came in 
cheerily in a few minutes. Mrs. 
Lepell rose nervously. “Now we 
shall know,” she said, in a low voice. 

“Well, Watson,” said Sir John, 
“ been up ” 

“ Yes,” said the Doctor, who walk- 
ed in without notice. “Bad night 
he says, pain here. But all that’s 
natural, Sir John, after a shock of 
that kind. We want a little fillip, 
you know. I have no doubt he’ll be 
all straight in a day or so.” 

There was great delight in Mrs. 
Lepell’s face. 

“Thank heaven !” 
heard her murmur. 

“T am glad of it—very glad, to hear 
this,” said Sir John; “poor Jack 
Lepell’s brother, too. Ill just step 
up and say good morning to him.” 

Mrs. Lepell rose hastily. “We 
shall go together, Sir John,” she 
said with a smile. 

“Tf you will take me—that is. I 
should lose my way in these wonder- 
ful rooms and corridors. It bewilders 
me! Everything isso vast and long!” 

“Then you must stay here until 
you learn them by heart, ma’am,” 
said Sir John. “You must take me 
with you now, to show you the road.” 
(It almost seemed as if it was Mrs. 
Lepell had proposed to go and see 
her ieahaeh and that Sir John 
wished to go with her.) 

He entered the bedroom cheer- 
fully. “ Well, how are we to-day ?” 
he called out. ‘ Better, I am told’ 
Nothing but a rib gone, after all. 
It’s happened to me over and over 
again—huntin’, you know, and egad 
we'll have you huntin’, sir, before the 
week’s out—that is,” he added, a 


her neighbour 
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little gravely, “if this frost would 
0 ” 


A sad looking, dejected, classical 
head lifted itself from the pillow. It 


‘had a deep iron-grey beard and 


moustache ; the eyes were soft and 
melancholy ; there were lines of care 
about the cheeks, but over all was a 
sweet, gentle expression, full of 
nature and simplicity and kindliness. 
The age of that face was about forty- 
five years. 

He spoke now, but with some 
pain. “I don’t know how to thank 
you, Sir John, for this goodness. I 
only heard this morning where I was 
—in what good hands.” 

“We'lltake care of you, never fear,” 
said Sir John. “Of course you’ve 
heard Jack Lepell speak of me ?” 

“Oh yes,” said Mrs. Lepell, “in- 
deed yes. You recollect, dear?” 

Mr. Lepell put his hand to his 
forehead. “It seems like a dream to 
me that I have heard the name be- 
fore, somewhere. Poor Jack, you 
know. I saw very little.” 

“ But you told me dear,” said Mrs. 
Lepell, reproachfully, “just think— 
you recollect——”’ 

“Then I knew him well,” said 

Sir John, “and I helped him too ;” 
and a fine fellow he was. No matter. 
I tell you what, we must put you on 
your legs. We are adie in to 
Vhalley—and there is the county 
Doctor there. Lord Bulstrode always 
has him—fine fellow Bulstrode— 
goes up, literally roaring, ma’am, 
with his gout—not able to stiffen his 
back—to fight against that—that 
Maynooth !” 

“ Dreadful—oh, dreadful!” said 
Mrs. Lepell, in protest against that 
foundation. 

“Yes, ma’am, I could tell you 
stories about the intrigues of men 
that should know better. I assure 
you, sir, she is sound; and I con- 
gratulate you, for in these days the 
women do mischief enough. I tell 
you what, Lepell, will you get up? 
—try, you know it may do you good 
fighting against a thing.” 

“T am afraid,” said Mr. Lepell, 
trying to move. 

“Yes, try, dear,” said she, laying 
her hand on his shoulder. “As Sir 
John says, make an effort. I am 
afraid we shall be such a constraint.” 

But an expression of pain came 
into his face. 
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“Tf you could,” said Sir John. 
“We have a party to-day, you know. 
No, no! it’s not to be thought of. 
Tll send you up lots of books to 
amuse. IT'll take Mrs. L. to the 
library—fine standard collection, and 
she shall: pick you out something. 
By the way, Fireirons sent me in by 
this morning his great book, ‘England 
in Leprosy,’ a fine thing, but I haven't 
had time to cut the leaves as yet. 
Come, Mrs. Lepell.” 

She fluttered back a moment. 
“Let me put this pillow higher, 
dear.” But the classic iron-grey head 
seemed to shrink away from any 
alteration in his position. When 
they got in to the old library, whose 
walls were comfortably clad with 
books, perhaps the warmest of all 
furniture, and with books whose 
backs were all rusted and oxydized. 

“ Here’s ‘England in the Le- 
prosy,’” said Sir John. “ We'll 
send it up to him at once. See here 
—look here, Mrs. Lepell. Pitt's 
life, five volumes; Sir Robert 
Inglis’s pamphlets all bound to- 
gether, very fine reading, I can tell 
you ; Hume and Smollett. Here’s 
good Constitutional reading to put 
into the hands of the young, not the 
swash and water of that low Jacobin, 
Mc—Mcaulay. 

Mrs. Lepell was delighted with 
these treasures. She looked at the 
first volume of Hume, his binding 
and his type and paper, with an in- 
terest that was not unnatural, con- 
sidering the praises bestowed on that 
fine master of writing. Then she 
recollected herself. 

“Oh, Sir John, you promised last 
night, you know youdid—that charm- 
ing picture of the bishop in your 
family—‘The Sure Way to Heaven.’” 

“T know,” Sir John had said with 
enthusiasm, and was at the end of 
the room on a ladder wee 
Bishop Digby’s work before he had 
heard Mrs. Lepell’s most natural 
mistake as to the title of the book. 

“ Hereit is! A great work—‘ The 
Short Way with Dissenters.’ I tell 
you what, ma’am, if the Bishop’s 

lan had been followed—andit would 

ave been, only there was a gang of 
schemers governing the country at 
the time—England would have been 
a different place from what itis now. 
Take it to your room, ma’am, and 
read it (every word is worth gold in 
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these times) and tell me what you 
think of it,” and Sir John placed 
“The Short Way,’—an old calf- 
bound, dingy, dusty, and as yellow as 
the Bishop’s own face in the picture 
—in Mrs. Lepell’s willing arms. She 
received it with delight. 

At this moment Severne and his 
friend Selby came in. 

“Have you seen his lordship, Sir 
John? No; Idaresay he’s not down 
yet.” 

“He was not at breakfast,” said 
Sir John ; “I must go round the farm 
though, so will you look after Mrs. 
Lepell here ?” 

That lady was left suddenly with 
the two gentlemen. 

“Well, what do you wish to do,” 
said Severne ; “some of us are going 
to skate. By the way, that looks an 
2 volume you have got there. 
What is it—a Latin dictionary ?” 

Mrs. Lepell almost blushed as he 
took it from her; he looked at her 
with an amused look. 

“What! ‘TheShort Way!’ Oh, 
Selby, look here, my friend! So you 
are going to read ‘The Short Way?’ ” 

Selby smiled too. She bit her lip, 
and coloured yet more. 

“He wished me to read it,” she said. 
“Of course it would not be much 
in my way; perhaps I would not 
understand a word of it. But still, 
I think there would be not much 
harm in trying, especially as it is a 
little fancy of his, and he has been so 
kind to us——” 

“Well, after all,’ said Selby, 
“where’s the crime? I had to take 
it once ; but a page was about the 
allowance I could manage.” 

“Who talks of crimes?” said Se- 
verne, with gaiety. ‘“ Heaven forbid 
that I should interfere between Mrs. 
Lepell and her ‘Short Way! Will 

ou come down and see us skate—at 
east such of us as don’t tumble flat ; 
a pretty exhibition it will be. There’s 
a sleigh, too, with bells, if you like 
oing down in that. The carpenter 
nocked it up yesterday, out of an 
old gis, I believe; but we have 
grand Russian furs to cover the 
multitude of sins—that is, the old 
leather.” 

Mrs. Lepell shook her head sadly. 
“T am to be a nurse to-day. To- 
morrow, perhaps.” 

“The ‘Short Way’ also,” said Se- 
verne ; “I forgot that. Very well, 
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I must go and look up the skates.” 
He went away joyously. 

Selby approached her a little shyly. 
“ Severne is such a rattling fellow ; 
says whatever comes into his head. 
You mustn’t mind him. And as for 
the ‘Short Way’”—he added, stop- 
ping short. 

hey both laughed. 

“You understand me,” she said. 
“Tt is Sir John’s little fancy, and I 
am not ashamed to humour it. It 
will give me a little trouble, I con- 
fess, and is not so pleasant as a 
French novel—I mean, as a novel. 
But still, Mr. Selby, he was a bishop, 
and a good and a holy bishop, and 
this seems a good thick book, and 
with some reputation ; and surely, in 
all these pages there must be some 
sense, or something that couldimprove 
one, or be profitable. That is my 
little view, Mr. Selby.” And with a 
heightened colour and a toss of her 
head she passed out of the room, 

ing her tawny volume with her. 
Selby looked after her in a dreamy 
way, then went out slowly by another 
door. 

The ice was on the two long Dutch 

nds, between which ran the avenue. 
They looked now as dark as ebony, 
and any one coming down the ave- 
nue— Hodge, perhaps, with his team 
—heard the faint grinding on the ice, 
like the click and whirring of wheels. 
Stopping a moment, he saw some 
little black figures, like flies, flutter- 
ing up and down—swooping, soaring 
—in that most marvellous of human 
motions. One or two were twirling 
like tops, waltzing, spinning, and per- 
forming the most surprising evolu- 
tions. The clergyman’s son, the 
doctor's brothers, a commercial tra- 
veller up from the village—for a pond 
is a republic, and skating the very 
essence of democracy—were all bus 
with this delightful exercise, wit 
the feeling that Christmas day had 
been but yesterday; that the holly 
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was still fresh and green, that the 
great house was full, and that there 
were cheerful evenings to come, when 
the red curtains would be drawn. 
Fresh days, flowing days, with a 
sense of healthful enjoyment, born of 
this delightful exercise ; which to some 
schoolboys, home for a week, to the 
clergyman’s house, and barely over 
the rudiments, getting terrific falls, 
and cruel injuries, and not in the least 
daunted, seemed almost paradise upon 
earth. The gentlemen found it “ well 
enough” for an hour or two; but these 
lads had begun with the light, and 
would go on until darkness came ; and 
certainly, of a fresh Christmas even- 
ing, when the shadows were drawing 
on, and a cold, steel blueness was 
settling down, and a light or two was 
twinkling up and down in the house, 
then the ponds stood out like a great 
sheet of frosted cake, and the skating 
ee a new charm from this time, 
and it seemed almost impossible to 
tear oneself from its fascinations. 

Severne was soon tired of it. 
“What shall we do, now,” he said, 
dragging off his skates. “Good, 
gracious! How frantic I used to be 
about this sort of thing at college ! 
Let us get a gun, and take a shooting 
stroll, without any fuss or prepara- 
tion, after the rabbits.” 

“Or take the ladies a drive,” said 
Selby. “We ought to make ourselves 
civil and useful in some way.” 

“You mean my mother,” said 
Severne, with a curious look ; “ you 
are getting quite devoted. I must 
goand tell her. I can go shooting by 
myself.” “Hallo! what is this now?” 

They heard the jingling of the Nor- 
wegian bells, and saw the improvised 
sleigh, covered up in the rich furs 
Severne had spoken of. There were 
two horses cantering along, and a 
lady and gentleman. They stopped 
a moment to look at the skating. 

“Why it’s that woman,” said 
Severne, “and Lord John!” 


CHAPTER VII. 


LORD JOHN AND MRS. LEPELL. 


Mas. Lzre.t went back to her hus- 
band’s room, but soon returned to the 
library. Perhaps she had forgotten 
the “Short Way ;” or perhaps the 

tient had fallen into adoze. It was a 
Fittle hard to “@ fine fresh- 
young woman to be chained to a bed 


side, in this fine, stirring weather.” 
This was the view of Lord John, 
who had lain long in bed, as was his 
wont, had had his “ morning” very 
late, also his wont ; and was now, as 
he said, all fresh and light for the 
day—(as if the day itself was a 
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serious Herculean labour, to be 
faced). He was roaming through the 
house trying to find some one to 
“ have a turn at the cues” with—for 
he felt his head tolerably steady now 
—when he came upon Mrs. Lepell 
in the-library. He was not in the 
least likely to be put off his centre 
by such a meeting, though he had not 
yet spoken to her. In fact, he 
entered with great confidence, and 
said “Good morning,” with the 
greatest heartiness and delight. “‘ How 
are you,” he said, “very glad you 
have come—will shake us up a bit 
here? You saw me come in last 
night. Lord John, you know. Digby 

has sent over for my little kit; so 
* Tm going to stay.” 

Mrs. Lepell was not in the least 
disturbed. She met him in the same 
cordial fashion. “ I am so glad, too,” 
she ~ ae " 7? _ —— 
some days, I suppose? It depends—” 

“By the way,” said Lord John, 
“how ishe? LEgad, I’m only down 
myself ten minutes. Had to break- 
fast in bed. What with the sitting 
up last night and the other things, 
it’s impossible to do it. Besides, 
why should you? I don’t want to 
make my soul in that sort of way— 

rudence, temperance, and the rest. 
Fascias it wouldn’t repay, you know. 


Leave all that to the professionals. 
Shocked, eh ?” 
But the = was not in the least 
e 


shocked. Atleast she was so amused 
at Lord John’s droll profanity that 
with the best intentions to reprove 
her lips gave way. “I am afraid, 
Lord Ae you have not much 
reverence. Those French men of the 
world are dreadful people.” 

“Are they?” said he, “are they 
now? My dear, if you only knew the 
French women you would say they 
were funny people to teach a sucking 
youth.” 

“ Now you must not, Lord John,” 
saidshe. “ Nowicked French stories.” 

Lord John laughed loudly and 
took a chair. “ Nothing you'd like 
better Mrs. L. I see it in your eye ; 
and a very fine one it is, as fine as 
any French one.” 

‘Now, Lord John, you are etting 
bold ; you will have to be scolded.’ 

“Scold away, my dear woman,” 
Lord John was noted fur these little 

miliarities, but everybody made 
allowance—French life, de.) “What 
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are you doing among these old fusty 
things here? This isn’t the place for 
sun dinto You are out of keeping.” 

“ But I like reading, Lord John ; I 
do, indeed.” 

“She does, indeed !” said he, with 
great enjoyment. “O, listen to,her! 

f course she does. Likes the Fathers, 
Tll swear. Prefers St. Chrysostom, 
what’s-his-name, to George Sand. 
May be you'd oblige a friend with 
the loan of an odd volume of St. 
Thomas—come, only for ten minutes ? 
a shouldn’t I make my soul as 
well as another man? Come, give it. 
I see it in your pocket there.” 

Mrs. Lepell half rose. Perhaps she 
was a little alarmed at his familiarity. 

Very naturally she hesitated. “I 
don’t think I can,” she said. “ What 
would they say, Lord John? Alone 
with you, and no other lady. No; I 
am afraid not.” 

He laughed. “ Uncommon good, 
on my soul, yes ; and why should you 
be afraid of me now? Have they been 
telling youany stories? But Iam not 
the man I was ; I am not, indeed. I 
have turned over a new leaf ; I have 
indeed. I am converted. You may 
see me with a gown on one of these 
days. My brother has two livings, 

ou know, and his own regular fellow 
is seventy-eight, if he is a day.” 

This wicked lord was so diverting 
and in such good spirits this morning, 
that even with a wish to reprove, the 
lady could not help smiling. 

“Well, come now,” he said ; “don’t 
let us be squeamish ; and I tell you 
what, they’ve a new horse that I 
chose for the baronet, and he'll go 
nobly under the sleigh. Old Sir John 
doesn’t like him, I believe ; but that’s 
not much. At this moment there isn’t 
a judge of a horse under the roof 
but myself; and do you know I think 
you have an eye fora bit of blood. On 
my soul I do, By my old grandmother 

who left me an old prayer-book in 
er will, a skinn old skin-flint !) I 

think you have. I see it inthe corner 

of your eye! Hallo, Sir John, we 

= ving to have out Toby under the 
eigh,” 

“Then take Mra. Lepell a turn 
round the park, The very thing ; and 
I say f° by the pond, where there is 
a good view of the house,” 

“ All right, baronet,” said his lord- 
ship ; “she knows about horses, too,” 

“Tam sure she does,” said Sir John, 
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“Every Lepell I met did. Not, under- 
stand me, living in stables with 
ooms and jobbers, which it seems 
is the fashion now; but enough to 
have a pretty seat in your saddle, and 
know a fine horse when you see one. 
Yes, you must go, Mrs. Lepell ; take 
her round by the pond and the 
high plantation ; then by Mangerton, 
whence you get another capital view 
of the house. Then, let me see——” 

“ Allright,” said his lordship, wink- 
ing, “leave us to ourselves. We'll pass 
over nothing, depend upon it.” 

“ But I think, Sir John,” said she 
timorously, “I could hardly—with 
Lord John?—perhaps Mrs. Severn 
would be coming ?” 

“ Egad, you've been telling her 
something, Digby,” said his lordship 
in convulsions of enjoyment. “ But 
it’s a hard case now that the wild 
oats should be brought up against a 
man in this way. Tell her I’m likea 
child at a mother’s knee, or next door 
to abishop. I am, on my soul.” 

Sir John looked grave. Bishops 
were part of the State. “I have 
met many a bishop at your brother’s 
table,” he said ; “men of real sound 
principle. Thesleigh only holds two, 
yousee. So there would not be room, 
you see. I want you to see this view, 
and you were so wishing it yourself 
last night.” 


In a few moments it was at the 
door, with Lord John, in an enor- 
mous cloak, with capes (which he may 
have borrowed from the coachman 
or had made for himself on the coach- 
man model), busy examining the 
legs of the new horse, Toby. Sir 
John came out with them. 

“You can’t patch him up into a 
entleman,” said he, “he’s a low 
orse, low in cut and blood.” 

“You are out utterly, Sir John,” 
said the other eagerly ; “I know a 
horse as well as my own head, and 
this fellow is as good a beast as you 
are a Conservative. Why Mrs. Lepell 
here gives it against you.” 

That lady startled. 

“Indeed I did not,” she said 
warmly. 

“ But you did, you know, up in the 
library there. Come jump in and 
make yourself snug. I tell you 








CHAPTER VIII. 


THE DRIVE. 


“Indeed I do,” she said eagerly, 
“and I am sure by daylight.” 

“ How far have you got in the Bi- 
shop’s book, ma’am ?”’ said Sir John, 
looking down suddenly. 

“T have not begun yet, Sir John,” 
said she smiling; “Iam keeping it 
for a quiet moment at the fire, when 
I shall have it all to myself—the 
curtains drawn—a regular bonne 
bouche, Sir John.” 

“You must take care of it,” said 
he a little testily. ‘Don’t hold it 
that way, please.” 

(Mrs. Lepell was supporting the 
Short Way under her arm, with her 
fingers absently playing among their 
leaves). 

e5 wage if anything happened 
to this [ should not know where to 
look for a copy. This is worth gold, 
ma'am, so please take care. Well, 
you won't go and see the views ?” 

“Nothing I should like more,” 
said she. ‘ Do let us go, Lord John, 
I am sure I should enjoy it.” 

“Well, then, let us look sharp,” 
said his lordship, “or it may be gone 
before we get there; ha, ha, O this is 
great, great !” and with much secret 
enjoyment he went out of the room to 
order the vehicle round, leaving the 
lady a little disquieted as to what 
he was alluding to as “ great.” 


what, Sir John, Toby's been badly 
driven by some Radicals on the box. 
Till make him go. Though as for 
that there’s not a horse born that I 
wouldn't make go,—or mare either. 
Fuah! Get up! Go away from his 
head—stewpid!” And with a grind- 
ing not unmusical, the sleigh started 
off very smoothly, and Toby in par- 
ticular more than bore out his pur- 
chaser’s warrant. 

“There ! what did I say?” said his 
lordship. “That old Tory, he thinks, 
knows wine and horses, and he’s as 
yn as an owl. And politics, too. 

t makes me sick to hear him talk! 
He’s damaging the party, so he is, 
with those old saws ana screws. 
Upon my soul, I believe he'd jut us 
into wigs and steel chokers to-morrow. 
How would you like me, Mrs. L., in 
a wig or a steel collar? Speak out, 
my dear lady, you know we're in con- 
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fidence here. Let me tuck this rug 
about you, and we can both be snug 
together !” 

ut he was mistaken if he fancied 
they were both to be snug together. 

“Tam not cold,” she said, with a 
voice that was a little decided, “ nor 
am I Lord John’s dear lady. You 
must call me Mrs. Lepell, Lord John, 
in future, if you wish us to be good 
friends.” 

Lord John burst into a roar, and 
gave Toby a sudden “cut” that made 
him fling his heels well up. “ O Lord ! 
this is great, great !” 

“Tn fact, I must lecture youalittle,” 
she said, in the same grave tone, “as 
Isay, to prevent uscoming to a quarrel 
later. In thefirst place, what zs great ? 
I think I know what you mean.” 

“ Bet you a sovereign you don’t,” 
said his lordship, again cutting at 
Toby, who really did not deserve such 
persecution, and resented it as before. 

“‘T suspect,” said she, “ you mean 
some reference to my sincerity—that 
I am acting a part. You are amused 


at the notion, and laugh in my face. 
Not very respectful to poor me, Lord 
John.” 

“What an odd woman you are!” 


said Lord John. “On my soul, I 
never met your match.” 

“There again, Lord John,” she 
said, “ ‘ woman,’ you know, to a lady 
whom you have spoken to for the first 
time to-day. Iam afraid you must 
think not very complimentarily of me, 
or else J must think ” She 
stopped. 

“* Not very complimentarily of me. 
Eh? Go ahead; don’t be afraid. You 
won’t catch me blushing. Why, my 
dear gir— Mrs. Lepell 1 mean (I was 
near stumbling then)—I have had too 
much of that sort of thing to mind, 
and if [ chose at this moment I could 
astonish you—I could. There was a 
woman I once knew in Paris——” 

“T don’t want to hear about her,” 
said Mrs. Lepell, with a half comic air 
of reproof. “ Youare incorrigible, Lord 
John, I fear, and will die impenitent.” 

“ Tt’?s uncommonly likely,” said his 
lordship, gravely. “I suppose they’ll 
put on the parsons you know. I say, 
what did I say about Toby? Isn’t 
he going nobly! And to think old 
baronet talking about gentlemanly 
horses. I say that was anny ood about 
the old bishop’s book. hy didn’t 
you take it out in thesleigh with you?” 
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The gentlemen were just leaving the 
pond when the sleigh came up. 

They were coming to the skaters. 
“ We can take this turn, if you like,” 
he said, “if you don’t wish to face 
them. It/ll be half a mile round.” 

“Why should we do that?’ she 
answered in wonder. ‘ What do you 
mean Iam tobe afraid of, Lord John ?” 

“‘Confound it,” said he, a little im- 
patiently (and again lashing Toby). 
“You must be wonderfully simple, or 
just out of school, or brought up in a 
convent. You don’t take a hint; but 
must have everything explained to 
you in black and white. Are youa 
shepherdess, eh ? ‘Phyllis is my only 
joy! Rum ti-ti, rum ti-ti”’ After all 
one sees droll things every day, if one 
only keeps their eyes open. Of course, 
I mean that tumbling on his nose 
there. Thus you go smash, stupid,and 
crack your nose!” 

Mrs. Lepell’s face changed. There 
was a maliciousness in his face that 
showed he was not to be trifled with. 
“T am afraid you are a little un- 
kind,” she said, “or take dislikes, 
and have some special dislike to me.” 

“ No,” said he, carelessly. “ But 
let me give you a little advice. Don’t 
be two cautious. Now see here. A 
woman of the world would have liked 
to have seen the view round there, and 
avoided them ponds, which are flat 
and poor ; especially a lady who is 
so fond of views.” 

** But then you will tell me I likea 
Short way, Lord John,” she said slily, 
with her eyes down on the fur. 

Lord John nearly choked with 
laughter, and with genuine laughter. 
“Ah, that’s good—really good. O, I 
see well do! You said that uncom- 
monly well. Ah! Mrs. Lepell, you’re 
very smart—not a shepherdess ex- 
actly. No offence, I hope?” 

Mrs. Lepell looked at him a little 
puzzled, and with an expression of 
dread. “I am afraid you are vindic- 
tive,” she said. 

“ Not I,” said his lordship, again 
dealing severely with Toby, against 
whom he had conceived some sudden 
animosity. “I don’t know what’s 
the matter with this brute to-day. 
Tl make him go, though;” and he 
began scourging the round quarters of 
the horse with fresh vigour. Toby’s 
companion was speeding along with 

reat gravity and earnestness ; but 
oby himself—no “gentleman” in- 
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deed, as Sir John had said with per- 
fect truth—he had the “low — in 
him, as he presently showed by 
stopping short with sudden violence, 
flinging his head into the air, and 
setting his fore feet firmly against the 
ground, as if to resist the efforts of 
some one dragging him down into the 
bowels of the earth. That unjust 
lashing of his sides was beginning to 
bear fruit. His lordship grew angry. 

“What a brute—an ill-conditioned 
brute!” he said. “Did you ever see 
his like? I wish to heaven I had 
—— a good cutting whip.” (His 
lordship was so confident of the 
merits of the animal he had chosen 
that he had declined to take a whip 
of that sort.) 

Then began a _ struggle which 
alarmed the lady not a little, for the 
consort of the “brute” was willing to 

0 forward, and at every stroke that 
fell upon him, his companion made a 

lunge, thinking that it was intended 
for her, and at each plunge Toby 
made a corresponding motion to keep 
himself in position, and set his legs 
more firmly to resist the powers who 
were striving to drag him below. 

Was that an oath that Mrs. Lepell 
fancied she heard upon his lordship’s 
lips? “I think I had better get out,” 
she said, timorously. “I do, indeed.” 

* Do as you like,” said he, almost 
infuriated by his struggle. “I won’t 
be beaten by any brute, man, woman, 
or animal. Stay where you are, I 
recommend you. I'll just get astake 
out of the hedge here that'll make him 
go, I promise you. You hold these.” 

e jumped out and put the reins 
into her hands. She was alarmed, 
but said nothing. Lord John walked 
on, stamping with cold and vexation, 
for the hedge was but ill stocked with 
suitable stakes ; but there was a cot- 
tage a little way on, and he should 
find something that would do there. 
In a second Toby had looked back 
over his shoulder, saw that his enemy 
was gone, and being a “low” fellow, 
shabby, and with the bad plebeian 
“drop” in him, thought he would 
take advantage of a wg be escape. 
In another moment he had given up 
struggling against the underground 

wers, had tossed his head, flung up 
Dis heels, to the speechless consterna- 


tion of the poor lady, and, with some 
secret ing with his com- 
panion, had started at full speed. 
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The road was narrow. It was more 
a “green lane” than a road ; about 
wide enough for a single cart. * His 
lordship was about twenty yards in 
front. He turned and saw the sleigh 
coming furiously down on him. There 
was hardly a second to prepare or 
devise a plan ; but still, with won- 
derful presence of mind he had time 
to throw himself into the ditch against 
the hedge, and let the sleigh and its 
unhappy freight dash by. 

(His lordship often told the story 
afterwards, in Paris and to French- 
men, but always substituting a gen- 
tleman as the tenant of the sleigh : 
“By G—d, my presence of mind saved 
me. It shaved me as close as this 
table. Luckily I had my wits about 
me, or I shouldn’t be telling you the 
story or drinking this cognac of yours, 
mon cher.’”’) 

Our poor Mrs. Lepell, what nerves 
could there be left to her if a fresh 
accident was to be in store for her 
every day? Her rosy cheek seemed 
ghastly almost to the cottager as she 
flew by him, the sleigh bounding and 
tossing in the air as if it were of india- 
rubber. She did not let go the reins— 
not from presence of mind, poor wo- 
man, but merely because they hap- 
pened to be in her hand. Toby, the 
* brute,”’ was as “mad as any hatter,” 
and was really enjoying his furious 
race. The cottager, looking after 
them, scratched his head doubtfully 
and said “It wur a bad job.” 

So it was, or would have been, but 
for a gentleman who was comin 
down the narrow road. He, too, ha 
a of presence of mind, and would 

ave plenty of time to get over the 
hedge into the field, and let the dan- 

erous vehicle go safely by. The road 

ere even got narrower, and when 
cart met cart one had to go back, at 
a great inconvenience, which led to 
angry passions on the part of the 
carters. But the behaviour of the 
gentleman was different, he stood in 
the middle of the road, shouting and 
tossing his arms wildly, even jumping 
into the air—all which behaviour 
was meant to scare Toby. For a 
little behind him the road turned 
sharply, and here directly in front, 
*was that pond which Mrs. Lepell was 
80 anxious to see, as being the point 
from which was the very best view of 


the house. 
Toby did not in the least heed this 
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protest, but came on as if he were 
cavalry making a charge. Then the 
gentleman, with extraordinary dex- 
terity, jumped aside lightly, as if he 
were a matador at a bull fight, and 
let Toby pass him for a second, in 
another second had caught Toby’s 
bridle, and. in a third had lost his 
footing, and was being dragged along 
almost on his back, hanging to Toby’s 
rein. The screams of the lady were 
now piteous, for the weight at his 
head had dragged Toby out of the 
straight course, and it seemed that 
the sleigh was about being overset. 
But luckily this getting out of the 
straight course, drew Toby himself 
into the hedge, and the whole was 
now angeed, a mixed mass—hedge, 
Jenny, Toby and companion, and the 
entleman somewhere underneath. 

ut in a moment he had struggled to 
his feet, a little confused, and was 
feeling his arm. Mrs. Lepell had re- 
covered, and with presence of mind 
jumped out. 

“O Mr. Severne! Mr. Severne !” 
she cried, running to him ; “ You are 
not hurt ?’ she asked, in a sort of 
agony. “O my saviour! my brave, 
gallant deliverer!”’ and in the instinct 
of the moment she caught his arm 
tenderly, and felt the cloth (you un- 
derstand)—and then, with an instinct 
as sudden, let it go, and stood blush- 
ing, terrified and confused before 


him. 

“Don’t be frightened,” he said 
** compose yourself now—are you all 
right youself—nothing hurt? I am 
a little crushed here,” he added, 
touching his arm, “that brute must 
have stood on me I think. Where's 
Lord John ; was he flung out ?” 

Here was Lord John, hurrying on 
from behind to reach the wreck. As 
he came up he slackened his pace, 
and looked at them with a sort: of 
defiant self-justification. ‘ It was all 
that beast’s fault. Icouldn’t help it, 
Mrs. Lepell. You may say what you 
like ; but you know number one——” 

She interrupted him eagerly. “ In- 
deed it was not your fault, Lord John. 
I saw you try and clutch at the rein 
as it passed ; and, oh ! Lord John, I 
was so frightened! I thought you 
would be down under the horse's 


e” 

Cod John looked at her inquiringly, 
and with a very curious glance ; then 
said, “ I did my best, you know. The 
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fault was in my getting down at all. 
If I could have vet reached the rein ; 
but I missed it by, I suppose, a quar- 
ter of an inch.” 

“T saw it, indeed,” said the lady. 
“How you esca was a miracle. 
Oh! Mr. Severne, what shall I say— 
what shall I do—to my deliverer— 
my two deliverers ?” 

Lord Johnlaughed. “ That’s good. 
No, no; I aint a hero to do. Our 
friend there was more in luck. Thank 
him. We must get this thing straight. 
Here, you fellow’—this was to the 
cottager—“ stir yourself, can’t you ? 
Why didn’t youcome up? I sup 
eee stand by, and see us all killed, 
»efore you'd hurry yourself. Don’t 
stand gaping there, you bumpkin, but 
put your shoulder to it.” 

Thus rebuked, the rustic set to 
work to disentangle the mass, under 
his lordship’s direction. “Loose that 
rein first, stupid!” ‘“ Don’t you see 
a buckle there? D’ye want to break 
the horse’s lege—do you? Here, let 
me. I believe you don’t care if you 
smash the whole thing,” &c. 

The lady’s soft eyes were on Se- 
verne, and there was real feeling in 
her voice—“I don’t know what to 
say to you—your brayery, your no- 
bleness and gallantry. Only for you 
I might be insensible at this moment, 
or lying at the bottom of that pond. 
Not so much matter, you will say, 
After all, it is a little hard—like a 
sage ; yesterday one esca 
rom death, to-day another. Who 


knows what to-morrow may bring ?” 

There was something piteous in this 
complaint. It did seem a little more 
than just measure that this poor lady 
should be pursued with accidents, 
He spoke to her softly and kindly, 


“Tam very sorry, indeed, very,” he 
said ; “ anc “— glad I came up so 
cppereunely, Tere, take my arm, 

o wonder you are flurried. Weshall 
have to walk some way. Or stay; 
let us look at this. You must have 
frightened these horses, Lord John ¢” 

Not J,” said his lordship ; “its 
this infernal savage system of driving, 
Who ever heard of such a thing } 
Does well enough in Russia.” 

“ And does well enough here,” said 
Severne, “if it gets fair P ay. Steady, 
Toby. Poor old boy! Come up, 
Good fellow. That's it. I tell you 
what, it’s two miles to the house, 
and very rough walking ; so what do 
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you say, Mrs. Lepell—will you try 
again, and trust me ?” 

She turned pale, and shrank back. 
Lord John laughed. “Burnt child, 
you know. I don’t blame her.” 

“‘T’ll take you back ; yes,” said Se- 
verne, patting the horses, “as if we 
were going over the lawn. No? 
Well, then, you and Lord Jolin must 
walk part of the way, and take care 
of each other, and I'll send the car- 
riage.” 

“But you won’t go yourself,” said 
Mrs. Lepell, in an agony of terror. 
“Those dreadful horses. No; you 
must not.” 

“ Foolhardy, my friend,” said Lord 
John, taking out a cigar case. 

“Then I'll change my mind,” said 
she ; “I'll go too. I should like it ; 
nothing shall prevent me. I am not 
in the least afraid.” 

“ T was only joking,” said Severne, 
a little surprised. ‘* You had better 
go with Lord John. You had indeed.” 

But Mrs. Lepell was excited. “I 
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shall have my own way,” she said. 
“ Forgive me for being so positive. I 
want to redeem my character, and 
show you that I am not such adread- 
Jul coward.” 

“ Well, with all my heart,” said he, 
looking mystified. “I don’t quite 
follow. I don’t think there is much 
danger ; but still——” 

She had got in. “No room for 
you, Lord John,” he said. 

“No one can turn me out now,” 
she said, looking round and smiling. 
“As for Lord John, he has run suf- 
ficient risk already. I would not 
hear of him.” 

“Now then,” said Severne. “Good 
Toby! Good Toby! Get along. 
That’s it.” 

And Toby, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation, anda sudden impulse to launch 
out as he had done before; but 
thinking better of it, and assuming 
a more sober carriage, he began to 
canter along swiftly, with the sleigh 
grinding on musically behind. 


THREE CYNICAL SPECTATORS. 


PART II, 


GuLLIVER certainly deprecates war ; 
he shows us the King of Brobdingnag 
horrified at the project of manufac- 
turing powder, and the virtuous 
ockaken shocked at the descrip- 
tion of the horrors of war. But two- 
thirds of his satire treat of moral 
evils—the intrigues of courts, the 
corruption of the great, the malice 
and meanness of the law, the pride 
and ingratitude of mankind, the con- 
ceit and pedantry of scholars, the 
delays of law, the grasping of an 
avaricious spirit, the rottenness of a 
state where ministers are destitute of 
good moral qualities. His picture of 
the age is very true and practical. 
He gives hints for reform ; sets forth, 
for instance, in the voyage to Lilliput, 
a scheme of national education such 
as Daniel Defoe would not have dis- 
approved of. He hints that the 
prime movers of the State should be 
men of good morals rather than great 
abilities. Exaggerated as his state- 
ments may at first seem, they are a 
most accurate picture of his times. 
That eccentric cynic, Horace Walpole, 
has shown us quite as revolting a 
state of things. “ The characteristics 


of the age,” according to him, “are 
frenzy, folly, extravagance, and in- 
sensibility. No wonder, when such 


stars are predominant, that ruin 
stalks on and is not felt or appre- 
hended. Dissipation is at high-water 
mark, but it is either without variety, 
novelty, or imagination; or the 
moroseness of age makes me see no 
taste in their pleasures.” Some years 
later, Cowper, who has never been 
accused of harshness or eynicism, 
gave vent to a cry of grief and indig- 
nation at the vices of the land. He 
called upon the clergy to resign their 
holy commission : 

“Send your dishonoured gown to Mon- 

mouth-street.”’ 


He compared England to Israel of 
old, at that time when the prophets 
wept for the people, whom they saw 
“ Slaves to every lust, 

Lewd, avaricious, arrogant, unjust.” 
Some years later still, before the cha- 
racteristics of the eighteenth centur 
had passed away, we find Wordsworth 
taking up the strain, and complaining 
that England is become a fen of stag- 
nant waters : 
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“ Rapine, avarice, expense, 
This is idolatry, and these we adore.” 
** We are selfish men ; 
Oh! raise us up, return to us again, 
And give us manners, virtue, freedom, 
power.” 


These lines were written in 1802. If 
they are compared with Cowper’s 
expostulations, we shall have, from 
men whom no one has ever thought 
of: calling cynical, a faint reflection 
of that gloomy image of the times, 
which looms frightful and distorted 
in the gloomy mirror held up by 
Swift. 

While Swift was in the zenith of 
his popularity, a young Frenchman 
residing in London was _ eagerly 
exploring a civilization which was a 
new world to himself and_ his 
countrymen. Voltaire was imbibing 
in England those principles of scep- 
ticism which he afterwards scattered 
over France and Europe. Swift’s 
writings delighted and influenced his 
genius. He wrote to Swift, asking 
permission to mention, in the forth- 
coming account of his journey, the 
name of so illustrious an author. 
“Pray forgive,” he wrote, “an ad- 
mirer of you, who owes to your 
writings the love he bears to your 
language, which has betrayed him 
into the rash attempt of writing 
English. Do not forbid me to grace 
my relation with your name ; let me 
indulge the satisfaction of talking 
of you as posterity will do.” Swift's 
writingsinfluenced the young French- 
man’s satirical genius, as Bolingbroke 
had stimulated with philosophical or 
pseudo-philosophical arguments, that 
tendency to scepticism which Voltaire 
had evinced from his youth. 

He returned to France, and, when 
many years had elapsed, he gave 
“Candide” to the world. That work 
is Voltaire’s essay on man—a quint- 
essence of Voltaire’s view of man 
and things. It is the fullest expression 
of his philosophy. Considered merely 
as a tale, it is a masterpiece, written in 
the most racy, natural, fascinating 
manner. It placed Voltaire at the 
head of the narrators of his country. 
Even as a mere fiction—were no 
philosophical interest attached to it, 
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it would be Voltaire’s masterpiece— 
a tiny diamond, glittering among the 
more massive, but less brilliant, gold 
and silver. 

But it is more than a racy fiction. 
It is arepresentative work. Candide 
is a fictitious, or rather a fictional,* 
type of his age. 

Voltaire is universally admitted to 
have been the representative man of 
his age ; and he made Candide a per- 
sonification of his brilliant, versatile, 
irreverent, yet withal generous 
spirit. 

Candide, like Gulliver, is a cosmo- 
politan spectator. The philosophical 
doctrine which he advocates is a re- 
futation of Pope’s optimism. But 
that optimism was never in danger 
of being widely entertained. It was 
a brilliant conceit, sufficiently remote 
from the modes of thought of most 
men, even of most thinkers. Its 
paradoxical nature was so evident 
that it could exercise very little in- 
fluence. It is undoubtedly true in a 
transcendent manner, but false in its 
application of transcendental truth 
to everyday matters, and everyday 
reasoning. We know that whatever 
is, is right ; as we know that God's 
ways are not our ways. But to at- 
tempt demonstrating that great mys- 
tery is as fruitless as attempting to 
reach to the comprehension of the 
Creator by the survey of some of His 
works. Things which pertain to a 
higher sphere cannot be explained by 
earthly things. We must trust the 
inklings given to us by our conscience, 
but our reason remains powerless. 

Optimism being, then, a subtle 
aspiration to explain and formulate 
what must ever be mystery, it could 
not have much influence over the 
minds of mankind at large. However 
successfully, then, optimism might 
have been refuted by Voltaire, such 
an achievement would have fallen far 
short of obtaining the wide popularity 
won by “Candide.” There are other 
causes to account for the success of 
that tale—principles of which the 
brilliant author himself was, perhaps, 
unconscious. He perhaps overlooked 
what his readers instinctively, though 
but dimly, felt—that this great work 


* That is, one that appears in a fiction, although it contains within itself all the 
elements of truth. Thus Shakespeare’s characters are fictional, while those in a trashy 


novel are fictitious—mere puppets. 
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was a living and enduring type of its 
time—that it considered the great 
problem of evil,; according to the 
mode of thought peculiar to the 
period ; that problem the solution of 
which it was afterwards so terribly 
to attempt. “Candide” revealed the 
Gordian knot which France cut in 
two with the sword of the Revolution. 

Candide and Gulliver have one 
point in common—the investigation 
of evil. Both are cynical and merci- 
less. But something fantastical al- 
ways hangs about Gulliver’s adven- 
tures, though not about the man 
himself. Notwithstanding his re- 
peated asseverations of truthfulness, 
and the unquestionable proofs he 
brings forward, by exhibiting objects 
from the countries he has visited ; 
although he shows us a Brobdingna- 
gian lady’s corn, hollowed out into a 
cup and set in silver, his adventures 
scarcely appear earthly, and we rub 
our eyes in wonder, as if we saw a 
man just arrived from the moon. 
His narratives have startled us by 
the wildness of their conception. 
Such monstrosities as the dwarfs of 
ee the giants of Brobdingnag, 
the Yahoos, the Houyhnhmns, never 
before had entered into human ima- 

ination. In the short compass of 

is travels, Gulliver has contrived to 
— together more wonders than 
could be found in all other travellers 
put together, whether real or ficti- 
tious, truthful or addicted to hyper- 
bole, from Mandeville and Du 
Chaillu to Sinbad the Sailor and 
Burton. Our imagination is delighted 
by Gulliver’s recital ; but, although 
the author considerably diminishes 
the marvellous of his tale, by skil- 
fully intertwining it with minute 
details of real life, all his art cannot 
take away the wonder which op- 

resses us, and tends to divert us 
rom the satire ; for as in the rarified 
atmosphere of high aerial regions a 
voice can with difficulty be heard, so 
in the atmosphere of unreality, of 
-high fiction, the strictures of Gul- 
liver on society lose much of their 
aoe, and their applicableness to real 

e. 

Far different is the effect produced 
by Candide. There is no mist hang- 
ing about him. He isa living man, 
not a spectre of the Brocken. He is 
more outspoken, though less practical 
than Gulliver; and this because he 
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is less humorous. In a purely lite- 
rary point of view, this constitutes 
his inferiority to Gulliver. Voltaire, 
on comparing his work with that of 
Swift, must oes felt that little was 
left to fancy after the extraordinary 
conceptions of the English humorist. 
Candide was made to remain in the 
actual world. His descriptions, being 
free from allegory or marvellous ma- 
chinery, might be more prosaic, but 
they were more likely to reach the 
hearts of men. In one part of the 
tale, indeed, Candide wanders into 
fairyland; but this is the weak 
point of the narrative. His descrip- 
tion of the Utopian country, El 
Dorado, was not necessary to set in 
relief the abuses existing in the real 
world. Gulliver is consistent through- 
out ; his element is the fantastical ; 
but Candide in El Dorado is as out of 
place as a fish on dry land. 

There were causes which contri- 
buted to make Candide more prac- 
tical—in the teachings evolved from 
his narrative, though not in the cha- 
racter himself—than Gulliver ; for 
the latter was the fruit of the per- 
sonal grievances of a sensitive mind. 
Swift in his fiction tells us how the 

henomenon of evil affected him. 
We see that the fruit of his specula- 
tions is an intensely bitter one ; so 
bitter, indeed, that many have deemed 
it poisonous. In writing Gulliver, 
Swift seems to have had no end but 
giving vent to his bile; his end, at 
any rate, was not a practical one. 
He did not for one moment imagine 
that his work would have any social 
consequences beyond exciting a dis- 
gust of everything low and false. It 
is difficult to see what practical 
changes could have been effected by 
the most scathing satire in that time 
and country, except with respect. to 
the circumstances which called forth 
the “Drapier’s Letters.” There were, 
indeed, many abuses ; but liberty was 
consolidated ; the abuses were moral 
rather than political; they had to 
do with the heart of man, and not 
with the constitution of society ; they 
could not be eradicated by legislation. 
Whatever the raging of parties might 
be, the people lived in peace and 
prosperity. The shopkeeper who had 
never heard of Sir Robert Walpole 
was doubtless a prosperous man, 
though never troubling himself about 
the minister in power. 
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In France the state of society was 
very different. The French were suf- 
fering under the worst evils of des- 
potism. Their country had been 
weakened by ages of arbitrary govern- 
ment, now austere, now licentious, 
but always oppressive. The resources 
of the country were well-nigh ex- 
hausted ; long wars had drained the 
treasury ; morals, whatever they may 
have been under the Grand Monarch, 
were now in a frightfully licentious 
state ; religion, which is the life of a 
nation, had become despised, in the 
persons of her ministers; Jesuits, 
fanatics, hirelings, and libertines filled 
the Church, which Bossuet and Fene- 
lon had onceadorned. To the attacks 
against Christianity, or rather against 
the Church, which were continually 
and systematically being made by 
Voltaire and his disciples, scarcely one 
or two men of any ability could reply. 
The Abbé Guénée wasthe only church- 
man who, with an irony worthy of 
the great adversary against whom it 
was directed—with an irony, the 
power of which Voltaire, with his 
usual candour, acknowledged—show- 
ed how superficial were the objections 
brought by the patriarch against the 
Sacred Writings. A degenerate Church 
and a corrupt court were the rotten 
and unsound heads of-a wretched 
nation. The fierce flames of the 
Revolution soon showed in a lurid 
light what poverty and what oppres- 
sion the common people had been 
forced to undergo. 

The Government was ridiculously 
sensitive to anything which seemed 
to savour of liberty. Voltaire had 
seen his writings proscribed by the 
censure. His aspiring spirit could 
not witness meanness and tyranny 
without protest. He maintained the 
ery for reform in all his writings ; 
the whole of his long life was spent 
in advocating liberty and equity. 
Candide is the pearl of his writ- 
ings—the Medan concentrating in 
itself all the rays which that great 
genius scintillated forth. 

The practical tendencies of Can- 
dide—the reality of the evils of 
which he was the spectator—were 
fully apprehended by the French 
nation. For Voltaire’s novel was 
replete with lively interest. Its 
avowed object was, indeed, to ridi- 
cule optimism ; but shallow would 
be the opinion that Voltaire wasted 
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the resources of his brilliant wit to 
refute a philosophical theory oe 
was not because of the intrinsic im- 
portance of that theory that Voltaire 
wrote against it ; but because optim- 
ism was the creed of the court and 
the aristocracy—the creed which left 
the people to perish for lack of bread. 
Blind selfishness would maintain that 
all was well, as long asit promenaded 
the galleries of Versailles, enjoyed 
the opera, and spent half the night 
in “ petits soupers.” Brilliant 
couriers and perfumed abbés spoke 
peace when there was no peace : they 
boasted of the advanced civilization 
of France while the people was 
crushed to the earth—languishing in 
misery and starvation. But the great 
reformer of the eighteenth century 
lifted up his mighty voice ; he lent 
his matchless powers to the expres- 
sion of that craving for a change, 
which was in the hearts of the nation 
at large ; he boldly discovered the 
sores which festered on the social 
body. He told France that the world 
was a scene of misery and not a 
Versailles terrace, with trees clipped 
and promenaders dressed in the best 
possible style. He told truths which 
the great had forgotten, orfrom which, 
ostrich-like, they had hidden their 
eyes; truths which, within a few 
years, were to be proclaimed by an 
infuriated nation to terrified Europe. 
Candide was, then, a _ great 
social manifesto—not a mere “jeu 
desprit”—not merely the effusion 
of a railer at human kind—not “ the 
dull product of a scoffer’s pen.” 
Condensing in one whole both the 
philosophy and the practical tenden- 
cies of the greatest observer of the 
time, Candide thereby becomes 
a type that faithfully portrays the 
characteristics of the age. Hiscoun- 
terpart in reality might well have 
been some generous young nobleman 
brought up in affluence, but suddenly 
cast adrift upon the world, in the 
struggles of hich he is at last forced 
to abandon the optimist prejudices of 
his education. Oandide, brought up 
in a baron’s castle, is at first firmly 
convinced that all is for the best in 
this, the best possible of worlds. But 
great misfortunes fall upon him. He 
asses through a series of adventures, 
in which he beholds all the forms of 
earthly woe. He witnesses | the 
13 
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horrors of war. Voltaire hated that 
barbarous practice--the legacy of 
barbarous ages—and here Laie 
against it some of his most formida- 
ble thunderbolts. Candide being in 
distress and craving for aid, but not 
being sure that the Pope is Antichrist, 
is repulsed by a man who had just 
been preaching for an hour on charity. 
Driven through the world by a re- 
lentless fate, he successively expe- 
riences storms, wrecks, earthquakes, 
persecution, the tender mercies of 
the Holy Inquisition ; he becomes 
acquainted with Jesuits ; he witnesses 
the horrorsof slavery ; he meets with 
Pococurante—a worn-out Dives, who 
finds all things insipid, who has 
utterly lost the faculty of wonder, 
and may be said to represent the 
aristocracy of Voltaire’s period. The 
adventurer falls in with six dethroned 
kings. He marries Cunegonde, who 
has gone through as many peregrina- 
tions and misfortunes as himself ; he 
settles down at last in a small farm, 
somewhere near Constantinople, and 
comes to the conclusion that the 
rationale of evil is beyond the reach 
of man, who must be content with 


holding his tongue and doing his 
work. 
This short tale may not inaptly be 


termed Voltaire’s masterpiece. Its 
satire and banter were more suited 
to his genius than any other kind of 
composition. It condenses Voltaire’s 
philosophy into a racy, concise, inimi- 
tably ironical narrative. Considered 
from our vantage-ground as aninquiry 
into the problem of evil, it teaches 
that the earth is a pitiful repository 
of all manner of woes, that those 
woes are intrinsically evil, and not 
designed to educe good, that man 
must accept them submissively, with- 
out either glossing them over or 
repining at them. The subjétt of 
evil is beyond man’s comprehension ; 
a consideration of it is the grossest 
and most absurd aatnenemnin ae 
As an old Dervish tells Candide, 
“when His Highness the Sultansends 
a ship to Egypt, does he care whether 
the rats in the hold are, or are not, 
comfortable?” 

In his survey of evil Candide con- 
siders chiefly physical calamities— 
wars, earthquakes, and the effects of 
persecution. He scarcely glances at 
moral evil. The most striking in- 
stance of it, given by him, is that of 
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the Calvinistic bigot above alluded to, 
who, after preaching for an hour on 
charity, refuses to help Candide be- 
cause that unfortunate wanderer is 
not firmly convinced of the Pope’s 
antichristianity. .War, persecution, 
and other effects of moral evil are 
considered without any reference to 
the passions from which they arise. 

On the other hand, we have seen 
Gulliver viewing moral as well as 
physical evil. With him it is a 
great grievance under the sun that 
men should be hypocrites, avaricious, 
licentious; and this independently of 
the tangible effects of such vices. 
Whence this difference of aspect be- 
tween the two spectators? Since we 
have looked upon them as historical 
types, their manner of inquiring into 
evil will be a key to a characteristic 
of the ages they respectively per- 
sonate. The history of their time 
seems to us to present a sufficient con- 
firmation of this opinion. 

The age in which Swift wrote in 
England was very different from the 
period during which Voltaire wrote 
in France. Not, indeed, in the gene- 
ral characteristics belonging to the 
eighteenth century as such. That 
age was everywhere an age of scep- 
ticism and social fermentation. But 
it presented peculiar features in every 
country. The members of the same 
family resemble each other as to the 
general type ; yet each possesses an 
individuality of lineaments that dif- 
ferentiates him from his nearest kin- 
dred. In England liberty had been 
attained by the nation ; prosperity 
and ease were widely spread ; the 
strife of parties could do little to im- 
prove the people’s condition, the pro- 
gress of which was owing tocommerce 
and liberal institutions. The chief 
requisite of political schemes was 
merely to avoid marring the good 
already achieved. The edifice of the 
commonwealth was complete ; there 
remained only the care of fitting it 
up in a manner worthy of it. It was 
social improvement that England still 
needed ; the amendment of morals, 
the extension of commerce, the wider 
diffusion of knowledge. A war 


,2gainst moral evil, against ignorance, 


irreligion, and immorality, was the 
appointed work of England. Swift 
struck the first blow. He was a moral 
Hercules, who undauntedly attacked 
the monsters of his time. His vigorous 
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onslaught on vice was eminently 
suited to his age. In the nineteenth 
century he is deemed needlessly harsh 
and coarse; but our writers would 
have been accounted supercilious and 
effeminate in that less refined period. 
Swift was not a whit too hard for the 
coarse manners of the last century. 
In France, while Versailles was 
blazing in splendour and giving laws 
to Europe on etiquette, little real 
civilization had been achieved. The 
gigantic, splendid statue had feet of 
clay ; its basis had not been consoli- 
dated by liberty. The abuses of the 
feudal system were still extant, with- 
out its advantages. The privileges 
were all for the Church and the 
aristocracy ; the people were ground 
to the earth. Education was neg- 
lected ; the press, through which 
alone the masses could derive en- 
lightenment, was shackled by a timid 
Government ; authors were often pro- 
secuted ; and yet, notwithstanding 
those efforts at repression, the minds 
of men were moved with the abnor- 
mal state of things. The youth of 
the educated classes met daily in 
coffee-houses, where they discussed 
the state of the country. The masses 
were abiding their time in silent suf- 
fering. At the opening of the eigh- 
teenth century, the state of the rural 
districts in France was terrible. De 
Boulainvilliers caused reports to be 
drawn up, and from them it appeared 
that “the number of the people was 
considerably diminished by the re- 
treat of the Huguenots, mortality, 
misery, and the milices. Half the 
houses everywhere are decaying, in 
want of repairs.” As Voltaire ex- 
pressed it, “under Louis XIV., people 
were perishing of hunger, with Te 
Deums resounding in their ears. 
Commerce, activity, and life had 
ceased.” Massillon in vain interceded 
for the oppressed masses. He says, 
in one of his letters on the subject, 
“There is no poorer or more wretched 
people than this one. The negroes of 
our islands are infinitely happier ; 
for if they work they are fed anc 
clothed, a and their children ; 
while the most ‘industrious of our 
peasants cannot obtain bread for 
themselves and for their families, and 
pay their taxes at the same time.” 
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Such was France in the middle of 
the eighteenth century.* At the very 
time that the people were thus dying 
of hunger, the clergy were in receipt of 
revenues amounting to 1,200,000,000 
of livres ; and when an income-tax of 
one-fiftieth had been proposed by the 
Minister of Finance, the clergy, ap- 
palled at the thought that their sacred 
revenues should be in any way dimi- 
nished, agitated and petitioned so 
successfully as to obtain the royal 
exemption from the tax. 

Such was the state of things 
amid which Candide was written. 
What wonder that his adventures 
should represent the national griev- 
ances in their crude aspect, in their 
reductio ad absurdum, so to speak ? 
His witty narrative, though it some- 
times borders on fairy romance, was 
but too true a picture of the actual 
state of things. There was just 
enough appearance of unreality in it 
to save it from being annihilated by 
the censure of the press. But, at the 
same time, it was clearly enough a 
protest against ignorant or selfish op- 
timism, an assertion of the prepon- 
derance of evils begotten by despotism, 
war, and Jesuitism ; so that it im- 
mediately touched a chord in the 
hearts of the numerous persons who 
had been occupied with the problems 
of the age. These observers saw 
their own questionings reflected by 
the greatest wit of the day, their 
own thoughts expressed with great 
power, under the veil of humour ; for 
it is the privilege of that wonderful 
faculty which we call humour to re- 
present, under the guise of what at 
first sight appears to be mere banter 
and nonsense, great facts and great 
thoughts which preoccupy the minds 
of men. Voltaire has not usually 
been ranked among humorists, pro- 
perly so called ; and yet his Candide 
is entitled to take his place beside 
Gulliver and Tristram Shandy ; for 
while it displays irresistible power 
of ridicule directed against absurdit 
and vice, it is also consonant with 
sympathy for all that is true and 
beautiful, and with love of mankind. 
Its irony against evils afflicting hu- 
manity arises from that very sympa- 
thy and love. To those who cannot 
appreciate humour, Candide appears 
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to be a libel on mankind, and so does 
Gulliver. Yet, had these detractors 
lived in the eighteenth century, even 
they might have felt the truth con- 
tained in those celebrated narratives. 
Such writings are the epics of modern 
times ; they portray, in imperishable 
colours, modern inquisitiveness, mo- 
dern sympathy, smiling when tears 
would be useless ; while the epics of 
heroic periods only represented times 
of wonder, when man had not yet re- 
covered from the astonishment pro- 
duced by nature’s works, when he 
had not yet begun to place his chief 
interest in the vicissitudes of his own 
species. . 

The humorous type of Candide 
was then so much in accordance with 
the tendencies of the time, that its 
influence was immense. Of'all the 
works of Voltaire it perhaps most 
contributed to acquire for him that 
wonderful reputation which resulted 
in his apotheosis—in his being, as he 
termed it, stifled under rose-leaves. 
It was rumoured throughout France, 
that the greatest mind of the eigh- 
teenth century had given its verdict 
on the age, and had pronounced it to 
be a mere semblance of civilization. 
The weight of Voltaire’s opinion was 
added to that of the nation at large, 
and the age was found wanting. 
Contemporaneous history gave Vol- 
taire facts in accordance with his 
theory of the world. When the 
Calas and Sirven families had fallen 
victims to judicial injustice, he spared 
none of the resources of his genius 
to rouse the indignation of Europe. 
Pouring forth pamphlet after pam- 
phiet, replete with entreaty andinvec- 
tive, he raised the cry for toleration ; 
he became the exponent of the great 
need of the age. In thousands of 
breasts was kindled that noble fire 
which glowed in the genius of Vol- 
taire. Hencearose that great man’sin- 
fluence, which has perhaps never been 
equalled by that of any other man of 
letters. In asociety where literature 
is a mere luxury, it will, however 
attractive, engage the minds of the 
few only; and admiration, rather 
than enthusiasm, will be the impres- 
sion produced. But in the France o 
the last century, literature was felt 
by the masses to be a living power, a 
power which alone could be looked up 
to as the advocate of reform—a power 
accordingly feared and persecuted by 


the Government. Massillon had in 
vain pleaded on behalf of the masses ; 
churchmen were mute, even they did 
not join the oppressors. Literature 
was to the excited minds of men as 
a beacon that sends forth its light 
over the troubled waters, and warns 
drifting mariners of imminent dan- 
ger; no longer the light illuminating 
the frontal of a palace. Strict, there- 
fore, as were the restrictions imposed 
upon writers, the literary class ob- 
tained wide sympathy and influence 
whenever they touched upon the 
problems of the age. Voltaire, the 
great head of that class, had from 
his youth given evidence of an in- 
quiring, aspiring spirit ; and his love 
of mankind, his hatred of oppression, 
were undiminished in his old age. 
His character, as well as his writings, 
was the cause of his immense popu- 
larity. The common people, whose 
instinct soon finds out worth, idolized 
him on account of his philanthropy ; 
and the polite learned to appreciate 
the geniality, as well as the wit, of his 
writings. Walpole wrote to him “ It 
is your benevolence, sir, and your 
zeal for softening the manners of 
mankind ; it is the doctrine of peace 
and amity which you preach, that 
have raised my esteem for you even 
more than the brightness of your 
enius. France may claim you in the 
atter light, but all nations have a 
right to call you their countryman, 
“du cété du cceur !” 

With the characteristic impulsive- 
ness of Frenchmen, the upper classes 
joined in the movement that was 
definitively to overwhelm them. The 
tenets of the philosophers gained 
every day more and more influence ; 
in elegant theories and subtle disqui- 
sitions were clothed, among the upper 
classes, those aspirations of the time 
which the people were to realize in 
so terrible a manner. Whether in 
the groans and curses of the famish- 
ing labourer, or in the startling free- 
thinking of salons, the signs of ap- 
proaching change became everywhere 
apparent. The great exponents and 
promoters of reform, the men who 
were most instrumental in delivering 
France from the accumulated abuses 
of ages, were Voltaire and his school. 
Hence the wide-spread popularity 
which they retain in France to this 


day. 
ie England, Swift had also been 
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the idol of the people, when he had 
taken their part against an odious 
monopoly. But this popularity, owing 
its rise to mediation against evils, 
which were as molehills to the moun- 
tains of woes that rose in France, 
could not approach in intensity to the 
feeling with which the French re- 
garded Voltaire. And yet Swift was 
incontestably the most influent writer 
of his time and country. More than 
Voltaire, he wrote on temporary and 
social subjects; but in his country 
literature, though a valuable ally, 
was not the sole hope of the people. 
The edifice of English freedom was 
raised, a moral kingship, such as that 
which Voltaire exercised, was im- 
possible in England, where the poli- 
tical king was neither a mere myth 
nor a mere tyrant. 

The age of Swift and Voltaire 
passed away, and the works of those 
great men followed them. History 
illustrates the teachings of “ Gulliver 
and “Candide.” England needed a 
moral change, a final cleansing from 
the taint left by the age of the 
Restoration. She had it; there 
was a moral revolution, which 
was not without its excesses, and 
Puritanism was partly restored. At 
the end of the eighteenth century 
the religious movement had reached 
its greatest point of intensity ; Metho- 
dism had thrown deep roots through- 
out the kingdom. The cry of indig- 
nation uttered by Swift had been 
heard, “Gulliver,’which we deem 
cynical, had doubtless been esteemed 
in its time as a most moral, as well 
as most entertaining book. Its effects 
in promoting the reaction against 
looseness of manners were such as 
the nation cannot regret, although, 
like all human things, they were not 
exempt from excess and error. 

In France, on the other hand, there 
was that great reaction against phy- 
sical evil, which is called the Revolu- 
tion. Optimism was exploded on the 
day when the triumphant masses led 
the king from Versailles to Paris. 
Placid courtiers said that the long 
days of dogged popular resignation 
were over ; the people, rising as from 
an evil dream, saw the phant&sms of 
the long night dispelled by the dawn- 
ing of a new day ; with sad labour 
and civil strife they won deliverance 
from great abuses; the spirit of 
equality, of the rights of man, was 
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infused into politics ; a spirit, the re- 
sults of which were incontestably 
Giortous, which is still leavening 

urope, and preparing salutary re- 
forms. Voltaire little thought that 
the problem of the existence of evil, 
which he had attempted to solve, 
would be answered, not with the 
silent resignation oi Candide, but 
with the sword, and the overthrow 
of the oldest monarchy in Europe. 
Had that great man suspected that he 
was acting asa firebrand, had he fore- 
seen the excesses of the Revolution, 
he would have thrown his pen aside, 
or employed it only to assuage the 
smouldering passions of men. But 
it is not always given to genius to 
discern the signs of approaching 
events ; and Voltaire’s energies had 
been so exclusively directed against 
the abuses of religion, falsely so 
called, that he had not perceived 
how decayed was the governmental 
seston, and how imminent was its 


fall. 

When the eighteenth century had 
passed away, leaving its philosophy 
and the Revolution to Europe, there 
was a strong reaction against its doc- 
trines, at thesame time that their influ- 
ence was imperceptibly active. This 
will not seem a paradox when it is re- 
collected that, of every doctrine under 
the sun, the chaff must be burned by 
a reaction of thought, more destructive 
than any flame which persecution 
ever lighted; while the valuable 
yrains of truth are hoarded to serve 
or the mental pabulum of mankind. 
The great error of the eighteenth cen- 
tury philosophers was the war they 
waged against Christianity. The re- 
action swept away theirtower of Babel 
—the flimsy system by which, ac- 
cording to them, the human soul 
could reach to heaven ; the Church 
rose again as powerful as ever, like 
those Egyptian monuments, which, 
when disincumbered of the refuse un- 
der which they have been buried, ap- 
year in all their original freshness. 

his was because she answered to the 
eternal want of human nature, to 
that craving for worship, which, as 
Voltaire says, would make mankind 
invent a God if there existed none. 
But no less important to the minds 
of men were the truths contained in 
Voltaire’s system. These truths, 


transmitted from the writings of 
Locke and Bayle, were the ideas of 
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tolerance and a healthy scepticism ; 
a spirit of examination, which, reject- 
ing vain theories, investigated things 
by the light of reason ; a spirit of cha- 
rity, which accounts forms and theo- 
ries unimportant compared with the 
good-will due from man to man; a 
spirit of inquiry into natural pheno- 
mena, giving rise to an active culti- 
vation of the physical sciences—to 
the exclusion of those subtle disputes 
concerning first causes, which had, 
during so many ages, diverted the 
minds of men to a labour fruitless as 
that of the Danaids. In France, 
especially, metaphysics were super- 
seded by natural philosophy. The 
generation next to that which had 
seen the speculations of Malebranche, 
Bossuet, and Fenelon, saw Voltaire 
introducing the French to Newton’s 
philosophy, and the experiments of 
Coulomb, Fresnel, and Lavoisier. 
Even in the most metaphysical coun- 
tries, Scotland and Germany, the in- 
fluence of the eighteenth century be- 
came apparent. The Scotch school, 
abandoning metaphysical hypotheses, 
declared that psychological observa- 
tion only can be profitably cultivated. 
In Germany, Kant, after much 
wading through schematisms, con- 
ceptions a priori, objectives and sub- 
jectives, came to the conclusion, that 
metaphysics were not entitled to 
rank as a science, being incapable of 
receiving certitude. In vain did the 
followers of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, 
Hegel, erect the most airy fabrics, 
and build a wall of egos and non-egos 
between the world and themselves. 
All the endeavours of those great 
thinkers have not been able to per- 
suade the nineteenth century that 
philosophy is a branch of knowledge 
to be cultivated for its own sake, and 
apart from other sciences. The 
labours of those great men have not 
indeed been useless, for they have 
established that the end of philoso- 
phy is, not the pursuit of a priort 
considerations on the problems of 
being, but the formation of a syn- 
thesis between the various licerlies 
of knowledge—history, criticism, the 
physical sciences—and the deduction 
of the principles or laws that govern 
them; that, in a word, philosophy 
is to be a handmaid to human know- 
ledge, because as an independent 
scheme it sinks into unfathomable, 
unprofitable depths, where the human 
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intellect is lost ; and, like Shelley’s 
Alastor, pursuing an unattainable 
ideal, buries in an unexplored wilder- 
ness those faculties and aspirations 
which, if socially exercised, would 
have proved so beneficial to mankind. 

But we are anticipating. What 
we have now to consider is—what has 
been the characteristic of the nine- 
teenth century, and whether that cha- 
racteristic has been expressed by a 
literary type. 

The early part of the century was 
all violent change. All Europe felt 
the shock of the earthquake. Va- 
rious and manifold doctrines sprang 
up on every side. There were great 
wars, and rumours of war. Science 
was preparing in silence for the peace- 
ful revolution she has accomplished in 
our own days. While Napoleon was 
over-running Europe, Kont and 
Fichte were building up their ideal- 
ism. Cuvier was revealing the evo- 
lutions of the globe. There was 
everywhere fermentation and febrile 
change—a disorder from which we 
have scarcely emerged. Sphinx-like, 
all the great “questions” of humanity 
were proposing their enigmas, and 
the answers were of the most oppo- 
site kinds. There were idealist 
philosophies, and positive philoso- 
phies. There were Childe Harold 
schools, and Lake schools. Europe 
was teeming with a tropical luxu- 
riance of thought and fancy. Goethe 
was incontestably the king of that 
epoch. It is strange that this great 
man should have enriched literature 
with so many numerous and brilliant 
works without painting the type of 
hisage. Neither Faust nor Werther, 
his two most characteristic and 
powerful creations, are entitled to the 
name of literary types. The one be- 
longs entirely to the realms of high 
imagination ; the drama of his life is 
not of the earth. He may be allego- 
rical; but a type is very different 
from an allegory. An allegorical 
character represents a real character ; 
a type is a real character in itself, 
containing the essence of a character. 
The Fairy Queen was Elizabeth 
under the veil of allegory ; but Gul- 
liver is the personification of an 
epoch, without any veil or haziness 
whatever, with the stamp of reality 
on him. Spenser allegorizing, made 
virtuous men and women ; but Swift 
paints men and women virtuous or 
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vicious. The one gives us realized 
ideals ; the other idealized realities. 
Faust belongs to the former or alle- 
gorical kind. As for Werther, the 
shiftings of his soul make him an 
interesting dramatic personage, a good 
study of human nature; but there is 
nothing wide in his aspirations; 
nothing giving him the universality 
of a type. Love, despair, are indeed 
common enough everywhere, and in 
all ages ; in fact, they are too common 
to form the characteristics of any 
particular age ; Werther interests us 
as Romeo does, but not as Candide 
or Gulliver. But, as we have before 
observed, it is not always given to the 
greatest genius to create a type of his 
age. He may be too much aloof from 
it. He may use his powers to portray 
human nature as it is in all ages, 
rather than those minor character- 
istics belonging toa particular period. 
Such was the case with Goethe. We 
must look elsewhere than to that 
great man’s writings for the literary 
type of the first epoch of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Years passed away, and the first 
agitation of Europe subsided ; not 
indeed to a state of rest, but to a less 
irregular energy. In our own era, 
intellectual activity has not dimin- 
ished, but it runs in better defined 

aths. Every branch of science has 
oe accurately classified and traced 
out. It is known what work there is 
to do, long before it is accomplished ; 
such are the generalizing habits of 
scientific inquirers. Nations are 
watching each other—inquiringly in- 
vestigating one another's mode of 
existence, drawing closer the chain 
which unites the civilized world into 
one consistent whole. The age of 
Goethe and Byron is no more ; great 
original writers are for the most part 
succeeded by great students, who in- 
defatigably collect, compare, compile, 
examine, and search out all branches 
of knowledge. While natural science 
is progressing with giant strides, his- 
tory is ae reviewed by the anti- 
quarian and the See 
methods of philosophy are applied to 
history and science. Morals are on 
the whole undoubtedly purer than 
they have been in any other age. 
There is no end of books, whether 
good, bad, or indifferent. Every one 
writes, and even mediocre authors 
often contribute to popularizing 
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knowledge, or exciting a desire for it. 
The age is one of unlimited inquiry. 
It has continued the examining move- 
ments of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, but has widely 
extended its radius. The mighty 
river of knowledge, fed during a Tong 
course by innumerable tributary rills, 
has at last attained such proportions, 
that a single human life is not suffi- 
cient to span its wondrous breadth. 

Under such stirring circumstances 
was the perennial problem of the exist- 
ence of evil again set forth. This has 
been donebya great livingwriter,whose 
genius has felt the pulse of this age. 
Teufelsdréckh, type of the first half 
of the nineteenth century, has been 
given to literature by Mr. Carlyle. 

Thoughts restless even to morbid- 
ness, treating of the most familiar as 
well as the most sublime subjects; 
a thirst to ascertain the reasons—and 
reasons perceptible to human senti- 
ment and intention, as well as to 
human intellect—for every possible 
conjuncture of earthly events—for 
wars, conflicts of opinions, political 
and religious systems—in a word, a 
philosophical consideration of evil in 
all its relations—such are the charac- 
teristics of Teufelsdrickh. 

It will be seen at once that he is a 
much more profound and complicated 
being than any of his predecessors. 
He is more dreamy, more unreal ; and 
yet more philosophical than either. 
He has more than Gulliver’s stolid 
sense and Candide’s easy good-nature. 
He is a thinker ; every subject be- 
comes food for his mind—from the 
revolutions of States to a seller of old 
clothes. He is not only good-natured, 
he loves all mankind ; could claspthe 
whole universe to his bosom. He is 
more than clear and witty ; he is an 
earnest, impassioned soul, whose 
“burning thoughts step forth in fit 
burning words, like so many full- 
formed Minervas, issuing amid flame 
and splendour from Jove’s head.” 

Though so imaginative, this man 
is in no danger of falling into Can- 
dide’s exaggeration, who strove to 
conciliate all facts with the Optimist 
theory. He will also be more dis- 
cursive than Candide. The eight- 
eenth century had but one idea— 
liberty of thought and action. 
Teufelsdrickh, enjoying that liberty, 
avails himself of it torange through 
all manner of ideas, Like him, the 
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men of our day review many ideas on 
all subjects ; their horizon has ex- 
panded, and the mind casts a wider 
lance over the boundless field of 
uman knowledge. The phenomena 
of nature, the vicissitudes of man, 
the mysteries of the human soul, are 
eliciting in modern minds a wonder 
and a love of truth ; and of this ten- 
dency Teufelsdrickh is a fitting ideal 
representative. 
is eer pe is an ad- 
mirable symbol of the philosophical 
spirit of the age. If philosophy 
mingles with history, science, and 
social economics, why should not 
Teufelsdréckh have his theory of 
clothes? He accordingly unfolds his 
system with much ponderous humour, 
such as Scotch humour seems to be ; 
not like the withering sarcasm 
of Gulliver, or the epigram of 
Candide ; but a grave irony, which 
arises from investing the most trivial 
things with the importance usually 
attached only to things of a higher 
order; as if a broomstick were 
clothed in regal costume, and set on 
a royal throne. Teufelsdriéckh is too 
ve, too wise, perhaps, for laughter; 
there is always some sadness in his 
sardonic smile. 

In philosophy not that of clothes) 
he denies, with Kant, the reality and 
certainty of metaphysical speculation. 
What remains, then, but to brin 

hilosophy to bear on man himself 1 

oing so, he points out how wonder- 
ful man is, even in the most trivial 
of his conditions and actions. The 
dreamy spectator sometimes carries 
this element of wonder to a morbid 
stretch. Mystery is certainly inhe- 
rent to every action and mode of our 
existence ; but we do not see that it 
was intended to be everywhere re- 
cognised. The organs which the skin 
veils over—bones, muscles, and ves- 
sels, are most wondrous and beautiful 
after their kind ; but they were not 
intended to be seen. The contem- 
plating them would drive some per- 
sons mad. It is the same with respect 
to the ordinary phenomena of life. 
Let the element of wonder be too 
much insisted upon with respect to 
them, and the boundary of health), 
normal, natural speculation is past. 
It has been observed that a man 
could not, at the end of a fortnight’s 
meditation, explain the meaning of 
any given word on which his thoughts 
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would, during that time, have been 

concentrated. In his reaction against 

those who would deny mystery, Teu- 

felsdréckh gives ary too great 
ife ; 


importance in human but this 
excess is perfectly in accordance with 
his character and the character of his 
age—it is the searching spirit, ac- 
counting nothing whatever as un- 
worthy of consideration. 

This doctrine of wonder may be 
termed mysticism. Here, then, is 
seen the constructive tendency of this 
spectator, contrasted with the de- 
structive philosophy of the other 
two. It was time to rear some struc- 
ture on the ruins of the eighteenth 
century ; and Teufelsdréckh, if he 
does not entirely succeed, at least 
makes an attempt. He is so zealous 
for his cause that he would have 
universal acceptation of his phil- 
osophy ; the masses should emerge 
from a state of gross insensibility ; 
they should open their eyes to the 
wonder lying in and around them. 
The element of wonder is the leading 
idea pervading Teufelsdréckh’s specu- 
lations ; so that his tendencies are 
theoretically the reverse of Candide’s 
and Gulliver’s. There is in him 
more moral force, more religious feel- 
ing, than in his two prototypes ; and 
in this characteristic Teufelsdréckh 
shows himself to be the type of his 
age. The eighteenth century had 
lost the sense of wonder; had it 
been otherwise, a better state of 
things would not have been yearned 
for; no new structure would have 
been erected on the heaps of ruins 
that strewed the ground. But the 
generation which came after Candide 
saw events, the importance and 
grandeur of which had been unpa- 
ralleled in modern times. he 
imaginations of men were struck ; 
wonder and enthusiasm became ele- 
ments in the literary revival that 
ensued. Fichte initiated Germany 
toamysteriousinfluence that pervades 
the universe. Teufelsdréckh often 
shows himself to be the disciple of 
Fichte. That great philosopher, who 
was the apostle of all that is noble 
and elevatingin human life—to whose 
eyes the world was invested with a 

ivine idea, to be perceived only by 
those who have clean hands and a 
~ heart, who, their vision becom- 

g raised above the scene of trifling 
cares which engross vulgar lives, re- 
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semble the sage portrayed by 
Young :-— 

“He sees with other eyes than theirs; 

where they 

Behold a sun, he spies a deity.” 

These noble sentiments, which were 
prevalent at that time, have been 
stigmatized as Pantheism by persons 
whose range of vision does not extend 
enough to perceive that the only 
true manner of considering the world 
is to recognise with the sacred writer 
that in God, and through God, are 
all things. The views of Fichte are 
far from implying any denial of 
the Divine personality. 

Teufelsdrockh, then, in conformity 
with his age, drank at the pure 
fountain of a noble philosophy, 
while Candide had imbibed a pedan- 
tic and strained theory, which is to 
healthy philosophy what drugged 
and artificial wines, elaborated with 
all the resources of chemistry, are to 
the real, sparkling jui¢e of the grape. 
Candide’s beverage was intoxicating 
and stupifying ; Teufelsdréckh’s was 
cheering and invigorating. He well 
needed it to be able to withstand his 
misfortunes, against which he tri- 
umphantly stood his ground in mo- 
tionless majesty, while Candide only 
escaped destruction by bending to 
the blast. 

Teufelsdréckh’s philosophy con- 
tains two elements—the derived, and 
the original ; that of the eighteenth 
century, and that of the nineteenth. 
By the first he denies the reality of 
metaphysics, in this respect being as 
sceptical as Voltaire ; by the second, 
he partakes of a mysticism, which is 
reactional against the unenthusiastic 
vision of the last age. 

Applying his philosophy to the 
observation of common life, Teufels- 
dréckh considers mankind far more 
completely, more methodically, than 
his brother spectators. These had 
not seen the whole drama of life— 
they had seen man fretting upon the 
stage during one or two acts only. 
Teufelsdréckh becomes a spectator of 
human life from its beginning; he 
undertakes to observe the sensations, 
sentiments, and thoughts, not only 
of that period when contact is expe- 
rienced with the rough world, but of 
that time when the sap of life is just 
beginning to move in the young plant, 
and the buds of childhood have not 
yet blossomed into youth. 
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He relates the story of his own 
youth, before going abroad to observe 
the world. He thus gives the spirit 
of inquiry a wider field. In the 
last century that spirit was abroad, 
questioning external society, investi- 
gating external phenomena ; in our 
age it has not been less active in the 
outlying sphere, but it has also been 
concentrated upon itself, seeking to 
penetrate the heart of things, begin- 
ning by searching self-contemplation. 
Whether in metaphysics, science, or 
theology, we seek to know the 
essence, free from the layers of ex- 
traneous matter accumulated by time, 
the reality as it acts upon every in- 
dividuality, and not merely the out- 
ward and historical effects. Thus has 
the spirit of research been widened 
from Candide to Teufelsdréckh. 

So deep is the latter, that there is 
at times something morbid in his 
earnestness and wonder. The sight 
of a child, for instance, may doubt- 
less move the soul “to solemn 
thought and heavenly musing” re- 
specting the existence of that being, 
who has been called into the world 
to endure, to learn, to perform a cer- 
tain part, to have a certain influence, 
of which it may not yet be foretold 
whether it shall be good or evil, 
whether it shall ennoble hearts or per- 
vert them. But the following accu- 
mulation of images round the child 
may be somewhat too pompous :— 
“Thus encircled by the mystery of 
existence, under the deep heavenly 
firmament, waited on by the four 
golden seasons, with their vicissitudes 
of contribution, for even grim winter 
brought its skating-matches and 
shooting matches, its snow-storms and 
Christmas carols—did the child sit 
and learn.” 

In the chapter on Pxdagogy, Teu- 
felsdréckh gives us the rational 
theory of education, which has not 
yet been thoroughly acted upon, al- 
though it is beginning to be felt that 
education does not consist in cram- 
ming apupil with vocables. “Thought 
can only be kindled at the fire of 
thought.” Here the philosopher's 
suggestion has a practical import, 
which Gulliver had foreshadowed in 
his educational hints. 

Teufelsdréckh having lost his fa- 
ther, meditates in a strain worthy of 
the “Night Thoughts,” on themeaning 
of the word “never.” By this time 
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it has become clear that Teufels- 
dréckh is a poet as well as a philoso- 
pher. While viewing the drama of 
life, he gives free scope to his emo- 
tions as well as to his observing 
powers. He observes pain in himself, 
and records his sensations. Like his 
age, he is profoundly religious. He 
thus co-ordinates the noblest faculties 
of man by the ties of religion,reverence, 
sympathy, deriving a wider insight 
from their harmonious union. This 
is what the other spectators could 
not do. They had so much evil to 
contend with—so many Jesuits and 
Yahoos—that they had no leisure to 
sympathise with the common and 
universal sorrows of humanity, such 
as family bereavements. 

It is, then, from a synthetical re- 
constructive point of view, with the 
feelings of the whole man, as well as 
acute observation, and with sarcastic 
humour, that Teufelsdrickh looks 
abroad upon the world. He is im- 
bued with that lofty philosophy 
which Fichte terms the perception of 
the Divine idea. The eighteenth 
century, overburdened with the con- 
templation of itself, being an anthro- 

omorphical age, had lost that 
Divine idea. The crash had not yet 
come to show the worthlessness of a 
building that was not based on the 
rock of religion. But the great events 
that ushered in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, recalled society to a sense of the 
smallness of man, of the claims of the 
lower classes, of the necessity of 
something higher for the human soul 
than what Versailles gardens, wigs, 
and patched beauties, could yield. 
Some minds took refuge in the 
worship of nature; while others, 
doomed by circumstances to a state 
of transition which was ungenial to 
them, conscious that the old state of 
things was barren, and yet lingeringly 
regretting it, uttered a cry of despair. 
Childe Harold was the greatest of 
these ; wanting faith and hope, he 
a not be a representative type of 
his time, although he drank deeply 
at its fountain of enthusiasm for the 
beauty of nature. Teufelsdréckh 
coming after the first agitation had 
passed away, and the character of the 
age had been determined, concen- 
tee in himself its various moods 
apie, its searching spirit, 
= religious feeling, its poetical 
ardour, its scepticism as to merely 


human doctrines, its reverence for the 
Divine. He will, then, live as a re- 
presentative type ‘of his age. 

From his characteristics, it will 
naturally be expected that he should 
express himself respecting the pro- 
blem of evil very differently from 
his redecessors — more calmly, 
more deeply, more genially. He does 
not end with the sneering hypochon- 
driacism of Gulliver, who ‘shrank with 
loathing from his family ; ; not with 
Candide’s bantering resignation, who 
tells us that men must not com lain, 
inasmuch, that when his Highness 
the Sultan sends a ship to Egypt he 
does not care whether the rats in the 
hold are comfortable or not. Teu- 
felsdréckh, after having been an 
Atheist, and having almost despaired 
of life, after having hurled thunder- 
boltsof ridiculeatall manner of quacks 
and dandies, after having surveyed 
evil almost throughout the world, 
finally merges into what he quaintly 
calls the “ever lasting Yea.” That ver- 
dict, and the state of mind giving 
rise to it, may be summed up in 
these words :—“'The universe is not 
dead and demoniacal, a charnel-house 
with spectres, but God- like, and my 
Father's! With other eyes, too, 
could I now look upon my fellow- 
men, with an infinite love, an infinite 
pity. Poor, wandering, wayward 
man !” 

A beautiful conclusion, surely ; 
words of faith and love, which Gul- 
liver and Candide could not have 
uttered. Swift and Voltaire were 
Sar philanthropists after their own 
ashion ; but their age was not yet 
ripe for the full expression of such 
sentiments as Teufelsdriéckh’s. The 
idea of charity—that mainspring of 
civilization, of which we are now be- 
ginning to feel the wonderful effects 
—had not yet fully risen ; it was only 
casting above the gloomy horizon the 
first feeble rays of its dawn. It rose 
at the French Revolution, with a 
splendour which astonished the na- 
tions, and produced on them the ef- 
fects of some dire phenomenon that 
“fires the length of Ophiucus huge.” 
It is now shining brightly, and its 
vivifying effects are beginning to be 
felt. In the very bowels of the earth 
it is silently and secretly elaborating 
precious metals ; on the surface its 
power is more immediately visible. 
An enlightened humanism, a high 
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standard of individual worth and in- 
dividual effort, a ceaseless activity in 
channels for the most part conducive 
to mankind’s true welfare, thirstings 
for peace and goodwill between all 
nations, are noble characteristics of 
our age. . 

The enforcement of charity towards 
men is eminently practical; but 
Teufelsdréckh is even more palpably 
practical. With all his mysticism, 
with all his speculations on space, 
time, and eternity, he has not lost 
sight of the earth. He sets forth the 
dignity of labour ; he inculcates the 
idea of duty, which is to uphold the 
labourer. His religious feeling vivi- 
fies his practical tendencies ; he thus 
becomes, not a phantom ora machine, 
but a complete man. In his quaint, 
spirit-stirrmg manner he cries—“ Be 
no longer a chaos, but a world, or 
even worldkin! produce! were it 
but the pitifullest infinitesimal frac- 
tion of a product, produce it, in God’s 
name !” 

It is the glory of our age that men 
should work with this religious mo- 
tive to action. Great are, no doubt, 
the follies and vices of our time. 
Follies and vices have been great in 
all ages; but the vital principle of 
the age, its normal life, the heart that 
pulsates through it, giving it motion 
and power, is a religious idea. It is 
not an idea of merely intellectual ex- 
amination. Voltaire, with his ency- 
clopeediacal knowledge, was “ old dog 
at physiology,” and was often repeat- 
ing that animals have the faculty of 
thought. Remembering this, our age 
perceives that the moral and religious 
faculties must be adequately deve- 
loped, in order to form the perfect 
man. Worship and duty must be 
observed, as well as the spirit of in- 
tellectual research. 

The humour with which Teufels- 
dréckh teaches his thoughts is quite 
in the tenor of his age. It is cynic- 
ism ; but it is neither the cold sar- 
casm of Gulliver, which, placid and 
artless in appearance, sears with the 
very excess of its cold, like iron in the 
Arctic regions. It is not the frolic- 
some irony of Candide. It is as 
earnest as the former, as averse to 
conventional forms, but without its 
relentless sting : it is as sharp as the 
latter, but more serious. It answers 
more fully to the proper sense of the 
word humour ; which is not a mood 
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of constant uniformity of lovethrough- 
out, but varies with all the moods of 
human nature. Like man—that in- 
constant and changeable animal, as 
the old Gascon cynic calls him—it 
shifts from smiles to tears, from sal- 
lies of wonder and delight to indig- 
nant denunciations of evil. Itis as 
variable as the English sky—now 
unclouded, now sprinkled with rosy 
cloudlets, then darkened with lower- 
ing masses of black clouds. The irony 
of Candide and Gulliver is like the 
sky of the Sahara, which day after 
day shows its ardent, ever-recurring, 
pitiless blue. Passion and _ shifting 
thought give Teufelsdrickh’s irony 
so many various shades and meanings, 
that he moves the reader to tears, to 
laughter, to aversion, to pity ; thus 
ascending to the highest phase, to the 
perfection of humour. 

But in whatever way the thoughts 
of great men are expressed—what- 
ever hues the bright creations of 
their fancy may assume ; whether 
they express, in imperishable types, 
the spirit of an analytical age, which 
destroys superstition, or of asynthe- 
tical age, which ardently strives to 
unite mankind in common sympathy 
and knowledge ; whatever may be 
the characteristics and meanings of 
- humorists, their writings must 

studied, and must receive merited 
homage. Their beauty and value are 
depreciated only by the ignorant and 
narrow-minded. Satire is a natural 
propensity of man; it is a weapon 
which may be right nobly used ; it 
is a powerful remedy against evil, 
meanness, and vulgarity. Its virtue 
is like that of Ithuriel’s spear—it 
reveals the insidious monster of evil 
in all his horrible shape, and forces 
him to the alternative of fight or of 
flight. Wielded by true and virtuous 
power, satire enlarges the heart and 
mind ; it fosters love for mankind, 
and “desire to make them blest ;” 
it burns up in the soul all manner of 
noxious weeds, hollowness, hypocrisy, 
selfishness, and prepares the soil for 
the implantation of noble truths and 
high aspirations. It shows us how 
men can be rebuked, not with fana- 
ticism and hatred, but by the superior 
thought of men who had in them a 
brighter spark of the Divine nature 
than that ordinarily vouchsafed to 
mortals. 
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4 WINTER’S TALE—IN FOUR PARTS. 


BY J. S. 


LE FANU, 


CHAPTER I. 


GILROYD HALL AND ITS MISTRESS. 


Near the ancient and pretty village 
of Saxton, with its gabled side to the 
road, stands an old red-brick house of 
moderate dimensions, called Gilroyd 
Hall, with some tall elms of very old 
date about it ; and an ancient, brick- 
walled garden, overtopping the road 
with standard fruit-trees that have 
quite outgrown the common stature 
of such timber, and have acquired a 
sylvan and venerable appearance. 

Here dwelt my aunt, an old maid, 
Miss Dinah Perfect by name; and 
here my cousin William Maubray, 
the nephew whom she had in effect 
adopted, used to spend his holidays. 

I shall have a good deal to say of 
her by-and-by, though my story chiefly 
concerns William Maubray, who was 
an orphan, and verynearly absolutely 
dependent upon the kindness of his 
aunt. Her love was true, but crossed 
and ruffled now and then by temper 
and caprice. Not an ill temper was 
hers, but whimsical and despotic, and 
excited oftenest upon the absurdities 
which she liked lettinginto her active 
and perverse little head, which must 
have been the proper nidus of all odd 
fancies, they so prospered and multi- 
plied there. 

On the whole, Gilroyd Hall and the 
village of Saxton were rather slow 
quarters for the holidays. Besides 
his aunt, William had but one com- 

ion under that steep and hospita- 
ble roof. This was little Violet 
Darkwell, a child of about eleven 
years, when he had attained to the 
matured im nce of seventeen, 
and was in the first eleven at Digby, 
had his cap, and ™ in fact, a per- 
son with a career to look back upon, 
and who had long left childish things 
behind him. 

This little girl was—in some round- 
about way, which, asa lazy man I 
had rather take for granted than in- 
vestigate—a kinswoman; and Miss 
Dinah Perfect had made her in some 
sort her property, and had her at 
least eight months out of the twelve 


down at Gilroyd Hall. Little Violet 
was lonely at home—an only daughter, 
with a father working sternly at the 
bar, not every day seen by her, and 
who seemed like a visiterin his own 
house—hurried, reserved, unobtru- 
sive, and a little awful. 

To the slim, prettily-formed little 
girl, with the large dark eyes, brown 
hair, and delicate bright tints, the 
country was delightful—the air, 
the flowers, the liberty ; and old 
Aunt Dinah, though with a will and 
a temper, still so much kindlier and 
pleasanter than Miss Placey, her 
governess, in town; and good old 
Winnie Dobbs was so cosy and good- 
natured. 

To this little maid, in her pleasant 
solitude, the arrival of William 
Maubray for the holidays, was an 
event full of interest and even of 
excitement. Shy as he was, and much 
in awe of all the young lady-kind, she 
was far too young to be in his way. 
Her sparkling fuss and silvery prattle 


were even pleasant to him. There 
was life and something of comicality 
in her interruptions and unreasona- 


bleness. She made him visit her 
kittens and kiss them all round, and 
learn and recite their names ; whistle 
after tea for her bullfinch, dig in her 
garden, mend and even nurse her doll, 
and perform many such tasks, quite 
beneath his dignity as a “swell” at 
Digby, which, however, the gentle 
fellow did very merrily and industri- 
ously for the imperious little woman, 
with scant thanks, but some liking 
for his guerdon. 

So, in his fancy, she grew to bemixed 
up with the pleasant influences of 
Gilroyd Hall, with the flowers and the 
birds, with the freaks of the little dog 
Pixie, with the stories he read there 
and with his kindly welcomes and 
good-byes. 

Sitting, after breakfast, deep in his 
novel in the “study,” with his white 
flannel cricket trousers on, for he 
was to play against Winderbroke for 
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the town of Saxton that day, he 
received a smart tweak by the hair, 
at the back of his head, and, looking 
round, saw little Vi, perched on the 
rung of his old-fashioned chair, and 
dimly recollected having received 
several gentler tweaks in succession, 
without evincing the due attention. 

“ Pert little Vi! what’s all this?” 
said the stalworth Digby boy, turn- 
ing round with a little shake of his 
head, and his sweet smile, and leau- 
ing on his elbow. The sunny land- 
scape from the window, which was 
clustered round with roses, and a 
slanting sunbeam that just touched 
her hair, helped to make the picture 
very pretty. 

“Great, big, old bear! you never 
listen to one word I say.” 

“Don’t you call names, Miss,” said 
Aunt Dinali, who had just glided 
into the room. 

“What was little Silver-hair say- 
ing? What does she want?” he 
replied, laughing at the child’s indig- 
nation, and pursuing the nomencla- 
ture of Southey’s pleasant little 
nursery tale. “ Golden-hair, I must 
call you, though,” he said, looking on 
her sun-lit head ; “and not quite 
golden either; it is brown, and very 
protiy brown, too. Who called you 

iolet?’ He was holding the tip 
of her pretty chin between his 
fingers, and looking in her large deep 
eyes ; “ Who called you Violet ¢” 

“How should I know, Willie?” 
she replied, disengaging her chin with 
a little toss. 

“ Why, your poor mammacalled you 
Violet. I told you so fifty times,” 
said Aunt Dinah sharply. 

“You said it was my godfathers 
and godmothers in my baptism, 
grannie!” said Miss Vi, uot really 
meaning to be pert. 

“Don’t answer me, Miss—that’s, 
of course, your catechism—we’re 
speaking of your poor mamma. "T'was 
her mamma who called her Violet. 
What about it ?” 

“Nothing,” answered William, 
gently looking up at his aunt, “ onl 
it is such a pretty name;” an 
glancing again at the child, “it goes 
so well with her eyes. She #s a jolly 
little creature.” 

“She has some good features, I 
suppose, like every other child, and 

ou should not try to turn her head. 

othing extraordinary. There’s 
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vanity enough in the world, and I 


insist, William, you don’t try- to 
spoil her.” 

“And what do you want of me, 
little woman ?” asked William. 

“You come out and sow my lupins 
for me.” 

“Why, foolish little woman, it isn’t 
the season ; they would not grow.” 

“Yes, they would though—you say 
that just because you don’t like ; you 
story !” 

“ Violet !” exclaimed Aunt Dinah, 
tapping the table with the seal end 
of her silver pencil-case. 

“ Well, but he is, grannie, very «is- 
obliging. You do nothing now but 
read your tiresome old books, and 
never do anything I bid you.” 

“ Really! Well, that’s very bad; I 
really must do better,” said William, 
getting up with a smile; “I will 
sow the lupins.” 

“What folly!’ murmured Aunt 
Dinah, grimly. 

“ We'll get the hoe and trowel. 
But—but what’s to be done? I forgot 
I’m to play for the town; and I don’t 
think 1 have time—no, certainly—no 
time to-day for the lupins,” and Wil- 
liam shook his head, smiling discon- 
solately. 

“Then Pll never ask you to do any- 
thing for me again as long as I live— 
never—never—never!” she vowed, 
with a tiny stamp. 

“Yes you shall—you shall, indeed, 
and I'll do ever so much ; and may 
she come and look at the cricket ?” 

So, leave granted, she did, under 
old Winnie’s care ; and when she re- 
turned, and for days after, she boasted 
of Willie’s long score, and how he 
caught the ball. 

When he returned at the end of 
next “half” he found old Miss Dinah 
Perfect with her spectacles on, in her 
comfortable old drawing-room, in the 
cheer of a Christmas fire, with her 
head full of the fancies and terrors of 
a certain American tome, now laid 
with its face downward upon the 
table—as she jumped up full of glee 
and affection, to greet him at the 
threshold. 

It was about this period, as we all 
remember, that hats began to turn 
and heads with them, and tables ap- 
proved themselves the most intelligent 
of quadrupeds ; chests of drawers and 
other ore pieces of furniture bab- 
bled of family secrets, and houses re- 
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sounded with those creaks and cracks 
with which Bacon, Shakespeare, and 
Lord Byron communicated their 
several inspirations in detestable 
grammar, to all who pleased to con- 
sult them. 

Aunt Dinah was charmed. Her 
rapid genius loved a short-cut, and 
here was, by something better than a 
post-office, a direct gossiping inti- 
macy opened between her and the 
people on t’other side the Styx. 

She ran into this as into her other 
whimsies, might and main, with all 
her heart and soul. She spent money 
very wildly, for her, upon the gos- 
pels of the new religion, with which 
the transatlantic press was teeming ; 
and in her little green-papered dress- 
ing-room was accumulating a library 
upon her favourite craze, which 
might have grown to the dimensions 
of Don Quixote’s. 

She had been practising for a year, 
however, and all the minor tables in 
her house had repeatedly prophesied 
before she disclosed her conversion 
to her nephew, or to anyone else ex- 
cept old Winnie. 
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It was no particular business of his 
if his aunt chose to converse with 
ghosts and angels by the mediation of 
her furniture. So, except that he 
now and then assisted at a séance, the 
phenomena of which were not very 
clear to him, though perfectly so to 
his aunt, and acquiesced in dimly and 
submissively by good old Winnie, 
things went on in their old course ; 
and so, for some three or four years 
more, during which William Maubray 
read a great deal of all sorts of lore, 
and acquired an erudite smattering of 
old English authors, dramatists, di- 
vines, poets, and essayists, and time 
was tracing fine wrinkles about Aunt 
Dinah’s kind eyesand candid forehead, 
and adding graceful inches to the 
lithe figure of Violet Darkwell ; and 
the great law of decay and renewal 
was asserting itself everywhere, and 
snows shrouding the dead world in 
winter, and summer fragrance, and 
glow of many hues in the gardens 
and fields succeeding, and births and 
deaths in all the newspapers every 
morning. 


CHAPTER II. 
A LETTER. 


Tue following letter, posted at Sax- 
ton, reached a rather solitary student 
in —— College, Cambridge. 

“Dear Witi1aM,—You will be 
sorry—I know you will—to hear that 
poor old auntie is not long for this 
world ; I don’t know exactly what is 
wrong, but something I am certain 
very bad. As for Doctor Drake, I 
have no faith in him, or, indeed, in 
medicine, and don’t mean to trouble 
him except as a friend. I am quite 
happy in the expectation of the 
coming change, and have had within 
the last week, with the assistance of 
good old Winnie Dobbs some very 
delightful communications, you know, 
I dare say, what I mean. Bring with 
you—for you must come immediately, 
if you care to see poor Aunt Dinah 
before she departs—a_basket-bottle 
of eau de Cologne, like the former, 

ou know the kind I mean, and buy 
it at the same place. You need not 

et the cameo ring for Doctor Drake, 
i shan’t make him a present—in fact 
we are not now on terms. 1 ad 
heard from many people of his in- 
civility and want of temper; God 


forgive him his ingratitude, how- 


ever, as I do. The basket-bottle 
holds about a pint, remember. I want 
to tell you exactly what I can do for 
you by my will; I always told you, 
dear William, it was very small ; 
still, as people used to say, ‘every 
little makes a muckle,’ and though 
little, it will be a help. I cannot rest 
till you come ; I know, and am sure 
you love poor old auntie, and would 
ike to close her eyes when the hour 
comes ; therefore, dear Willie, come 
without delay. Also bring with you 
half a pound of the snuff, the same 
mixture as before ; they make it up 
at Figgs’s—get it there—not in paper, 
observe ; in a canister, and rolled in 
lead, as will be poor auntie before 
long ! Old Dobbs will have your room 
and bed comfortable, as usual ; come 
by the cross coach, at eight o'clock. 
Tea, and anything else you like, will 
await you. 
“ Ever your fond old 
“ AUNTIE. 

“P.S.—I send you, to guard against 
mistakes, the exact proportions of the 
mixture—the snuff I mean, of course. 
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I quite a anew collar for Psyche, 
plated. Make them engrave ‘ Mrs. 

erfect, Gilroyd Hall,’ uponit. Heaven 
bless you. We are all progressing , 
ward. Amen! says your r old 
Aunt Dinah, who loves you.’ 

It was-in his quiet college room by 
candle-light that William Maubra 
read this letter from his kind, wild, 
preposterous, old aunt, who had been 
to him as a mother from his early 
days. 

Aunt Dinah! was it possible that 
he was about to lose that familiar 
friend and face, the only person on 
earth who cared about him. 

He read the letter over again. A 
person who did not know Aunt Dinah 
80 Well as he, would have argued from 
the commissions about scents, dog- 
collars, and snuff, that the old lady 
had no honest intention of dying. 
But he knew that incongruous and 
volatile soul too well to infer reliable 
consolation from those levities. 

“Yes, yes—I shall lose her—she’s 
— said the young man in great 

istress, laying the letter, with the 
gentleness of despair, upon the table, 
and looking down upon it in pain and 
rumination. 

It would certainly make a change— 
possibly a fatal one in his prospects. 
A sudden change. He read the letter 
through again, and then, with a sink- 
ing heart, he opened the window and 
looked out upon the moonlighted pros- 
pect. There are times wee in her 
sweetest moods nature seems unkind. 
Why all this smiling light—this cheer 
and serenity of sky and earth—when 
he was stricken only five minutes 
since, perhaps undone, by the mes- 
sage of that letter—that sorrow-laden 
burlesque ? 

This sort of angunaiion, in such a 
moment, comes despairingly. The 
vastness of creation—the inflexibility 
of its laws, and “What is man,” and 
what am I among men, that the great 
Projector of all this should look after 
ephemeral me and my concerns ? 

e human sympathy that I could 
rely upon, and human power—frail 
and fleeting—but still enough—is 
gone, and in this solitary hour, as in 
the coming one of death, experience 
fails me, and I must rest all upon that 
which, according to my light, is faith, 
or theory, or chauce |” 

With a great sigh, and a heavy 
heart, William Maubray turned away 
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from the window, and a gush of very 
true affection flooded his heart as he 
thought of kind, old Aunt Dinah. He 
read the letter once more, to makeout 
what gleams of comfort he could. 

A handsome fellow was William 
Maubray — nearly three-and-twenty 
by this time—good at cricket—great 
at football: three years ago, in the 
school days, now, so old—tall, and 
lithe. A studious man in his own 
way—a little pale, with broad fore- 
head, good blue eyes, and delicately- 
formed, but somewhat sad features. 

He looked round his room. He 
had grown ~~ fond of that homely 
apartment. is eyes wandered over 
his few shelves of beloved old —e 
in all manner of dingy and decaye 
bindings—some of them two centuries 
and a half old, very few of later birth 
than a hundred years ago. Delightful 
companions—ready ata moment’s call 
—ready to open their minds, and say 
their best sayings on any subject he 
might choose—resenting no neglect— 
obtruding no counsel — always the 
same serene, cheerful, inalienable 
friends. 

The idea of parting with them 
was insupportable, nearly. But if the 
break-up came, they must part com- 

any, and the world be a new one for 
ee The young man spent much of 


that night in dismal reveries and spe- 
culations over his future schemes and 
chances—all which I spare the reader. 

Good Dr. Sprague, whom he saw 
next day, heard the news with much 
concern. He had known Miss Perfect 
long ago, and was decorously sorry on 


her account. But his real regrets 
were for the young man. 

“Well, you go, of course, and see 
your aunt, and I do trust it mayn’t be 
quite so bad. Stay, you know, as lon 
as she wants you, and don’t Seoneulk 
I could wish your reading had been 
in a more available direction; but 
rely on it, you'll find a way to make 
a start and get into a profession, and 
with your abilities, ’'ve no doubt 
you’ll make your way in the world.” 

And the Doctor, who was a shrewd 
as well as a kindly little gentleman 
having buttoned the last button of 
his gaiter, stood, cap in hand, erect, 
and smiling confidently, he shook his 
hand, with a “God bless you, Mau- 
bray,” andafew minutes later William 
Maubray, with all his commissions 
stowed away in his portmanteau, had 
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commenced his little journey to Gil- 
royd Hall. 

The moon was up and the little 
town of Saxton very quiet, as Her 
Majesty’s mail, dropping a bag at the 
post office, whirled through it, and 
pulled up at the further end, at the 
gate of Gilroyd Hall, there to drop 
our friend, an outside passenger. 

The tall, florid iron gate was already 
locked. William tugged at the bell, 
and drew back a little to reconnoitre 
the premises. One of the old brick 
gables overhangs the road, with only 
a couple of windows high up, and he 
saw that his summons had puta light 
in motion within them. So he re- 
joined his hat-case, and his portman- 
teau, awaiting him on its end, in front 
of the white iron gate that looked 
like lace-work in the moonlight. 

“Ha! Tom ; glad to see you.” 

“Welcome, Mr. William, Sir ; she’s 
awearyin’ tosee ye, and scarce thought 
you'd a come to-night.” 

The wicket beside the great gate 
was now open, and William shook 
hands with the old retainer, and look- 
ing anxiously up at the stone-faced 
windows, as it were to read the coun- 
tenance of the old house, he asked : 
“ And how is she, Tom, to-night ?” 

“Complainin’ an’ down-hearted 
a bit for her, that is now and again. 
She cried a good bout to-day wi’ old 
Winnie, in the little parlour.” 
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“ She’s up, then ?” 

“Ooh, ay ; she’s not a body to lay 
down while she’s a leg to stan’ on. 
But I do think she’s nigh her endin’. 
Gie’t to me,” this referred to the 
portmanteau. “I do, poor old girl ! 
and we’s all be sorry, Master Willie.” 

William’s heart sank. 

“Where is she ?” he inquired. 

“Tn the drawing-room, I think.” 

By this time they were standing 
in the oak-panelled hall, and some 
one looked over the banister from 
the lobby, upon them. It was old 
Winnie, the light of her candle 
shining pleasantly on her ruddy and 
kindly face. 

“Oh ! Master Willie. Thank God, 
you're come at last. Glad she’ll be 
to see you.” 

Old Winnie ambled down the stairs 
with the corner of her apron to her 
eye, and shook him by both hands, 
and greeted him again very kindly, 
and even kissed him according to the 
tradition of a score of years. 

“ Isshe very ill, Dobbs ?” whispered 
he, looking pale. 

“Well not to say very to look at, 
nee say, but she’s ’ad a warnin’, 

erand me sittin’ in the bedroom, an’ 
she’s bin an’ made a new will; the 
lawyer's bin up from Saxton. Don’t 
ye say I said nothing, mind ; ’twould 
only fret her, maybe. 


CHAPTER III. 


MISS DINAH PERFECT AND HER GUESTS. 


“Ts she alone ?” he asked, postponing 
the trying moment of seeing her. 

** No, the Doctor’s with her still— 
Dr. Drake, and Miss Letty, his sister, 
you remember ; they’re drinkin’ a cup 
o’ tea, and some crumpets, and they’ ll 
all be right glad you’re come.” 

“ They ought to go away, don’tyou 
think ?” mildly suggested William 
Maubray, agood dealshocked. “ How- 
ever let me get to my room for two 
or three minutes and I shall be 
ready then.” 

They passed the drawing-room door, 
and Miss Letty Drake’s deliberate 
tones were audible from witllin. 
When he had got to his room he 
asked Dobbs— 

“What was the warning you spoke 
of ?” 


“ Well, dear me! It was the table; 
she and me, she makes me sit before 
her, poor thing, and we ;—well, there 


as cracks, sure, on and off! And she 
puts this an’ that together; and so 
one way or other—it puzzles my poor 
head, how—she does make out a 
deal.” 

William Maubray was an odd, 
rather solitary young man, and more 
given to reading and thinking than is 
usual at his years, and he detested 
these incantations to which his aunt, 
Miss Perfect, had: addicted herself, of 
late years, with her usual capricious 
impetuosity ; and he was very un- 
comfortable on hearing that she was 
occupying her last days with these 
questionable divinations. 


When, in a few minutes, William 
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ran down to the drawing-room, and 
witha chill of anticipation opened the 
door of that comfortable rather than 
imposing chamber, the tall slim figure 
of his aunt rose up from her arm- 
chair, beside the fire, for though it 
was early autumn, the fire was plea- 
sant, and the night-air was frosty, and 
with light and wiry tread, stepped 
across the carpet to meet him. Her 
kind, energetic face was pale, and the 
smile she used to greet him with was 
nowhere, and she was arrayed from 
head to foot in deep mourning, in 
which, particularly assheabhorred the 
modern embellishment of crinoline, 
she looked more slim and tall even 
than she was. 

The presence of her guests in no 
wise affected the greeting of the aunt 
and nephew, which was very affec- 
tionate, and even agitated, though 
silent. 

“Good Willie, to come so quickly 
—I knew you would.” Miss Perfect 
never wept, but she was very near 
tears at that moment, and there was 
a little silence, during which she held 
his hands, and then recollecting her- 
self, dropt them, and continued more 
like herself. 

“You did not expect to see me up 
and here ; everything happens oddly 
with me. HereI am you see, appar- 
ently, I dare say, much as usual. 
By half-past twelve o’clock, to-morrow 
night, I shall be dead! There, don’t 
mind now—I’ll tell you all by and 
by. This is my friend, Miss Drake, 
you know her.” 

They shook hands, Miss Drake 
smiling as brisk a smile as in a scene 
so awful she could hazard. 

“ And this my kind friend, Doctor 
Drake.” 

William had occasionally seen Doc- 
tor Drake in the streets of Saxton, 
aud on the surrounding high-roads at 
a distance, but he had never before 
had the honour of an interview. 

The doctor was short and fat—a 
little bald, and rather dusty, and 
somehow, William thought, resem- 
bled a jolly old sexton a good deal 
more than a physician. He rose up, 
with his hands in his trowsers pockets, 
and some snuff in the wrinkles of his 
black cloth waistcoat, and bowed, 
with raised eyebrows and pursed 
mouth, gravely to his plate of crumpet. 

William Maubray looked again on 
his aunt who was adjusting her black 
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draperies in her chair, and then once 
more at the doctor, whose little eye 
he caught for a second, with a curious 
and even cunning expression in it; 
but it averted with a sudden acces- 
sion of melancholy once more—and 
William asked— 

“T_T hope, sir, there is nothing 
very imminent ?” 

The doctor cleared his voice, un- 
easily, and Aunt Dinah interposed 
with a nod, a little dryly— 

“Tt is not quite in his department.” 

And whose department ¢s it in? 
the student thought. 

“T dare say Doctor Drake would 
tell you ’m very well—so, perhaps, 
in a sense, Iam; but—but Doctor 
Drake has kindly come here as a 
friend.” 

Doctor Drake bowed, looking stead- 
fastly into his cup. 

“ Asa friend, dear Willie, just as 
you have come—an old friend.” Miss 

-erfect spoke low, with a little tremor 
in her voice, and was, I believe, near 
crying, but braced her resolution. 
William drew near gently and sat 
down beside her, and placing her 
hand upon his, she proceeded. 

“ My dear friend Miss Drake, there, 
does not agree with me I’m aware; 
but Doctor Drake who has read more, 
and perhaps, thought more, thinks 
otherwise—at least, so I’m led to 
suppose.” 

The doctor coughed a little ; Miss 
Drake raised her long chin, and with 
raised eyebrows, looked down on her 
finger-tips which were drumming on 
the table, and my cousin William 
glanced from one to the other, not 
quite understanding her drift. 

“ But,” she continued, “Tve ap- 
prized them already, and I tell you 
of course ; it is—you’ll remember the 
name—an intimation from Henbane.” 

“ Poison!” said William, under his 
breadth, with a look of pale inquiry 
at Doctor Drake, who at the moment 
was swallowing his tea very fast, and 
was seized on a sudden with an ex- 
plosion of coughing, sneezing and 
strangling, which compelled him to 
jump to his feet, and stagger about 
the room with his face in his pocket- 
handkerchief and his back to the 
tea-table. 

“When Doctor Henbane,” said 
my aunt with severity, “ I mean a— 
Doctor Drake—has quite done cough- 
ing, Pll go on.” 

14* 
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There was a little pause. 
“Confound it,” thought William, 
who was half beside himself.” It’sa 
“az odd dying scene !” 

he doctor, blowing his nose, re- 
turned very red and solemn, and 
explained, still coughing at intervals, 
that it was a little tea in the trachea ; 
it invariably occurred to him when 
he drank tea in the evening ; he must 

give it : ; “you know, Letty.” 
_Miss Drake did not deign to assist 


m. 

“She does not seem to know so 
much about it as you do,” observed 
Aunt Dinah with an irony. 

“Owing to m 
much,” replied 
call 


not thinking so 
iss Letty sarcasti- 


“Heshene !” murmured William 
again, in a puzzled horror. 

“H’m !—yes!—Henbane? youseem 
to have forgotten ; one of those—one 
of the spirits who have attached 
themselves to me,” and Aunt Dinah 
shot a quick glance at the doctor, who 
though looking again at his crumpet, 
seemed to cower awfully under it. 
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“ Oh—ay—Henbane !” exclaimed 
William in a tone of familiarity, 
which indicated anything but respect 
for that supernatural acquaintance. 
“ Henbane, to be sure.” 

And he looked on his aunt with a 
half amused recognition which seemed 
to say “ Well—and what about that 
humbug ? 

But Aunt Dinah said decisively— 

“So much for the present ; you 
shall hear more—everything, by-and- 


And there followed a silence. 

“Did you remember the snuff, 
dear William ?” inquired the doomed 
lady, with rather an abrupt tran- 
sition. 

“ Certainly ; shall I fetch it ?” said 
William, half rising. 

Miss Perfect nodded, and away he 
went, somehow vastly relieved, and 
with his bed-room candle in his hand, 
mounted the oak stairs which were 
broad and handsome in proportion to 
the other dimensions of that snug 
old house. 


CHAPTER IV. 


VIOLET DARKWELL. 


Art the head of the stairs, the top- 
most step of which had been their 
bench, there rose to him two female 
He did not instantly recog- 
nise them, for one candle only was 
burning, and it was on the little table 
nearly behind them. One was old 
Winnie Dobbs, the other Violet Dark- 
well; she stood up slight and girlish 
still, but looking taller than he had 
expected, with an old faded silk 
quilted shawl of Aunt Dinah’s about 
her shoulders, and hood-wise over 
her head, for the night was frosty. 
“Ha! Vi—little Vi, I was going 
to say; dear me! How you have 
wn! So glad to see you.” He 
ad the girl’s slim hand in his and 
was speaking, as he felt, very kindly. 
* We've been waiting here, Winnie 
aud I, to hear what you thought of 
dear grannie,” (grannie was merely 
a pet name in this case, defining no 
relationship); “and what do you 
think William ?” 
“T really don’t understand it,” he 
answered. “I—I hope it’s all non- 
sense ; I really think so, She says she 


is very well; and the doctor— Drake, 
pen know—I really think he was 
aughing, and one thing I’m quite 
certain of—it is connected in her 
mind | with that foolish spirit-rap- 


ing. 

“ And you don’t believe in it ?” in- 
quired the young lady. 

“All bosh and nonsense. Not a 
bit of it,” he replied. 

“Oh, William, I am so delighted 
to hear you say so!” she exclaimed, 
much relieved by the promulgation of 
so valuable an opinion. ‘‘ And you’re 

uite right, I Anow, about grannie. 

t 8, really—is not it, Winnie ?—all 
about that awful spirit-rapping. 
Grannie never speaks of it to me; I 
believe she’s afraid of frightening me ; 
but old Winnie, here—you must not 
tell of her—she tells me all about it 
—everything ; and I am so afraid of 
it; and it is entirely that. Grannie 
thinks she has got a message ; 
fancy! How awful! And Winnie 
does not know what the words were ; 
for grannie writes down the letters 
with a pencil, and tells her only what 
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she thinks fit ; and I am so delighted 
—you can’t think !” 

“You good little Vi, I’m so glad to 
see you!” She laughed a low little 
laugh—the first for several days— 
as he shook her hand again ; and he 
said— 

“Winnie, do, like a dear old thing, 
open my portmanteau—here’s the 
key—and fetch me a canister you'll 
see at the top, with a great paper 
label, blue and red, on it. 

Away went Winnie Dobbs, with 
his key and candle, and he said to 
the pretty girl who stood leaning 


lightly against the banister— 


7 oo friend, Vi! WhenI went 
into the drawing-room just now, I 
looked all round for you, and could 
not think what had become of you, 
and was really afraid you had gone 
away to London. I don’t think I 
should ever care to come to Gilroyd 
Hall again; I should prefer seeing 
my aunt anywhere else—it would not 
be like itself if you were gone.” 

“So you really missed me, Wil- 
liam ?” she laughed. 

“T should think so. And another 
thing—you are not to call me Wil- 
liam. Why don’t you call me Willie, 
or old bear, as you used todo? If 
you change old names, I'll begin and 
call you Miss Darkwell.” 

“ How awful !” 

“Tndeed I will, and be as formal 
as you please, and treat you like a 
young lady, and you’ llnever be ‘wicked 
little Vi’ any more.” 

She was laughing as she leaned 
back, and he could see her small 
teeth, and he bethought him that she 
was looking really quite lovely ; so 
with two fingers he picked up her 
little hand again, as it lay at her side, 
and he said— 

“And we are always to be good 
friends, you know—great friends ; 
and although you’ve no more dolls 
to mend, Ill still be of use. I’m 
going to the bar, and I’ll manage all 
your lawsuits, if you let me; and 
when you're going to be married, I'll 
draw your settlements, and you are 
to have me always for your counsel.” 

She was still smiling, but said 
nothing, and looked wonderfully 
pretty, with the old gray silk hood 
wae all about her, so that sober 
old William was on the very point of 
kissing the slender hand he held in 
his. But a new feeling of shyness 
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ponent’, and he only shook her 
and gently once more, and laid it by 
her side again, as you replace some 
precious thing you have been admir- 
ing where you found it. 

“ And you really think we may be 
happy about dear old grannie again ?” 
she said. 

The sound of Winnie’s footsteps 
was heard a 

“Yes ; certainly. I'll try to get a 
word with Doctor Drake. I can’t 
imagine anything serious. Won’tyou 
come to the drawing-room now ?” 

“No; not to-night; not while 
those people are there. I was so 
wretched about dear grannie, I could 
not bear to go in at first ; and now it 
would be odd, I think, going down 
when tea is over.” 

“As if I had bro 
from the nursery, as 
on my back. 
you got it ?” 

“ Here, I think, Master William,” 
answered Winnie. 


ht you down 
often did, Vi, 
ell, old Winnie, have 


So you won’t 


p your mind ?” 
“ Quite, Willie.” 

“That’s right— Willie,” said he, 
with a smile, and a nod of approba- 
tion. “I should so like to stay here 
a little longer, as you won’t come, 
and hear all the news, and tell you 
mine; but Aunt Dinah would lose 


patience—I’m afraid she has,” 


“ Yes, indeed ; you had better go. 
Good night, bear.’ 

“Good night, wicked little Vi. 
Remember we meet at breakfast— 
shan’t we ?” 

“Qh, certainly. Good night.” 

“ Good night.” 

And so the gray silk hood vanished, 
with a smile, prettily, round the cor- 
ner, and William Maubray descended 
with his snuff to the drawing-room, 
with the pretty oval portrait of that 
young face still hovering before him 
in the air. 

Miss Letty Drake, whose counte- 
nance was unpleasantly long in pro- 

rtion to her height, and pallid, and 
C small figure bony, and who was 
dressed on this sad occasion in her 
silk “ half-mourning,” a sad and, it 
was thought, a dyed garment, which 
had done duty during many periods 
of affliction, as William entered the 
room was concluding a sentence with 
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a low and pointed asperity, thus— 
“‘ which seems to me hardly compati- 
ble with Saint Paul’s description of 
Christian charity,” and a short silence 
followed these words. 

“I was going to ring the bell, 
William,” said the doomed lady of the 
house. “One would have thought 
you were making that snuff. Let me 
see it-—h’m. See, get off this cover. 
Ho! whatis this? A lead wrapper!” 

“You said, Aunt Dinah, you wished 
it.” 

“Did I? Well, no matter. Get 
it open. Thanks. Yes; that’s it. 
Yes; very good. You take snuff, 
Doctor, don’t you ?” 

“A yes, certainly, nothing like it, 
I do believe—where a man is obliged 


“T wis to say good-hy to you very 
kindly,” said Aunt Dinah, quite sadly 
and gently, and somehow not like 
herself, “ and—and I’ve tried to keep 
up ; [ know it must happen, and I’m 
sure itis for the best, but ”"—— 

“T hope and expect, my dear Di- 
nah,” interposed Miss Letty, sharply 
—she was pulling on her worsted 
“wrists” —“ to see you in the enjoy- 
ment of many years of your accus- 
tomed health and spirits, and I have 
no doubt, humanly speaking, that I 
shall.” 

Miss Letty was quiet and peremp- 
tory, but also a little excited. And 
the Doctor, for want of something 
better to do, cleared his vvice, in 
a grand abstraction, and wound up 
his watch slowly, and held it to his 
ear, nobody knew exactly why. 

* You won’t believe me, but I know 
it, and so will you—too late ; to-mor- 
row night at twelve o’clock I shall be 
dead. I’ve tried to keep up—I have ; 
I’ve tried it ; but oh! Ho, ho, hoo, 
ooh,” and poor Aunt Dinah quite 
broke down, and cried and hooted 
hysterically. 

Doctor Drake had now before him 
an intelligible case, and took th 
command accordingly with -decision. 
Up went the window ; cold water was 
there, and spirit of hartshorn. And 
when she had a little recovered, the 
Doctor, who was a good-natured 
fellow, said— 
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AUNT DINAH I8 IN THE HORRORS, AND DOCTOR DRAKE PUTS HIS NIGHTCAP IN HIS POCKET. 
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to work his head—aw haw—a stimu- 
lus and a sedative.” 

The doctor, it was averred, “worked” 
his occasionally with brandy and 
water, and not a great deal otherwise. 

“No, many thanks ; don’t care for 
perfumes ; high toast is my snuff.” 
And Doctor Drakeillustrated the fact 
by a huge pinch, which shed another 
brown shower over the wrinkles of 
his waistcoat. 

“ Letty, dear,” said Aunt Dinah, 
turning suddenly to Miss Drake, 
“we won't quarrel ; we can’t agree, 
but I won’t quarrel.” 

“Well, dear, I’m glad to hear you 


say so. I’msure, for my part, I never 
quarrel. ‘Be ye angry, and let not 


the sun go down on your wrath,’” 





“Now, Miss Perfect, ma’am, it won't 
do, I tell you ; it’s only right ; you 
may want some assistance ; and if, as 
an old friend, you’ll allow me to re- 
turn and remain here for the night, 
a sofa, or an arm-chair, anything, I'll 
be most happy, I do assure you.” 

But Aunt Dinah, with many thanks, 
said “ No,” peremptorily, and wilful 
man or woman, who will contend 
with ? 

So, like the awful banquet in Mac- 
beth, Miss Dinah Perfect’s tea-party 
broke down and up, and the guests, 
somewhat scared, got into their walk- 
ing wrappers, rather silently, and 
their entertainer remained behind 
unstrung and melancholic. 

But William Maubray, who came 
down to assist in the rummage for 
cloaks and umbrellas, asked leave, in 
his blunt modest way, to accompany 
Miss Letty and her brother, the doc- 
tor, to Saxton. 

Now there seemed something real 
and grisly in Aunt Dinah’s terror 
which a little infected William Mau- 
bray ; and the little party marched in 
silence along the frost-hardened road, 
white in the moonlight, with the bare 
switch-like shadowsof the treesacross 
it, on their way to the pretty old town 
of Saxton. 

At last the doctor said— 

“She won’t miss you, do youthink 4” 

“ She told ine she’d like to be quiet 
for half an hour, and I should be so 
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much obliged if you could tell me, 
whether you really, that is, s¢i// think 
that she ought to have a medical man 
in attendance to-night.” 

“ Why, you know what hysteria is. 
Well, she is in a highly hysterical 
state. She’sa woman who resists ; it 
would be safer, you see, if she gave 
way, and cried a bit, now and then, 
when nature prompts, but she won't, 
except underawful high pressure, and 
then it might be serious; those 
things sometimes run off into fits.” 

And so the doctor lectured William 
upon his aunt’s nerves, until they 
had arrived at the door of his snug 
house in the high street. 

Here they shook hands ; but Wil- 
liam Maubray, who was unhappy 
about Aunt Dinah, after Miss Letty 
had mounted to her chamber, very 
urgently entreated the doctor to re- 
turn and see how it might end. 

With a bottle of valerian, his slip- 

ers, and a night-cap, in his pocket, 
octor Drake did consent to return, 
and be smuggled into Gilroyd Hall. 

“T don’t know what to make of 
that spirit-rap ing quite,” said the 
Doctor, as side y side they ap- 
proached the Hall. “There’s a 
quantity of books published on it— 
very unaccountable, if half what they 
say is true. I suppose you've read it 
all. Youread a lot, Miss Perfect tells 


me. 

“T’ve read very little about it, ex- 
cept in the papers. She fancies she 
has had a message, telling her she 
is to die sometime to-morrow. I 
can’t believe there’s really anything 
more than self-deception ; but is there 
not a danger ?” 

“ How ?” asked the doctor. 

“T mean, being so nervous as you 
suppose, and quite convinced that she 
is to die at a particular time ; might 
not her own mind—you know Lord 
Lyttelton died in consequence of such 
@ persuasion.” 

illiam paused, Doctor Drake 
lowered, between his fingers, the cigar 
he was smoking, and they came to a 
halt, with a little wheel to the left, 
and the doctor, with his head aside, 
blowing the smoke up in a thinstream, 
looked with a thoughtful scrutiny, up 
at the clear bright moon ; perhaps a 
not unsuitable source of inspiration 
upon their crazy theme. 

“I forget which Lord Lyttelton that 
was,” said the doctor, wisely, “Isn't 
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it Lyttelton, yousay? But the thing 
is quite possible. There’s a spirit you 
know she’s always talking about. She 
calls him Henbane. Egad, sir, I was 
devilish near laughing at tea when 
she named him so suddenly that time, 
I’d have been up a tree if I had, you 
know. You did not see what she was 
at, but J did. That Henbane’s her 
gospel, egad, and she thinks it was 
he who told her—d’ye see? Come 
along. She'll be wondering where 
you are.” 

So on they went towards Gilroyd 
Hall, whose outline, black and sharp, 
against the luminous sky, was re- 
lieved at one point by the dull glow 
of candle-light through the red cur- 
tains, of what William Maubray knew 
to be Aunt Dinah’s bedchamber win- 
dow. 
“She is in her room, I think— 
there’s light in her window,” said 
William. The doctor nodded, chuck- 
ing his cigar stump far away, for he 
knew Aunt Dinah’s antipathy to 
tobacco, and they were now on the 
door-step. He was thinking, if the 
case were to end tragically, what a 
capital paper he would make of it, 
beside the interesting letter he would 
send to the editor of the Spatula. 

“Winnie's bin a callin’ over the 
stairs for you, Master Willie. Misses 
wants ye to her room,” said Tom, who 
awaited them on the door-steps. 

“Tl sit by the fire in the study,” 
whispered the doctor. “I don’t mind 
sitting up a night now and then. Give 
me acloak or something. There’s a 
sofa, and I’ll do very well.” 

The peinetaie of life was strong in 
Aunt Dinah, and three hours later 
that active-minded lady was lying 
wide awake on her bed, with a variety 
of topics, not all consisting with the 
assumed shortness of her hours, drift- 
ing in succession through her head. 
The last idea that struck her was the 
most congruous, and up she jumped, 
made a wild toilet, whose sole prin- 
ciple was warmth, tied a faded silk 
handkerchief over hernightcap, across 
her ears, and with her long white 
flannel dressing-gown about her, and 
ataper in her hand, issued, like the ap- 
parition of the Bleeding Nun, upon 
the gallery, and tapped sharply on 
William Maubray’s door. 

“William, William !” she called as 
she tapped, and from within William 
answered drowsily to the summons, 















“Wait a moment,” said the lady, 
and 


“In glided Margaret’s grimly ghost, 
And stood at William’s feet.” 


“We must have a séance, my dear 
boy ; I’m going to wake up old 
Winnie. It certainly has a connexion 
with your arrival ; but anything like 
the cracking, knocking, and creaking 
of everything, I’ve never yet heard. 
I have no doubt—so sure as you sit 
there”—(William wassitting upin his 


A FEW minutes later she glided into 
the study, overthrowing a small table, 
round which her little séances were 
accustomed to be made, and which 
the doctor had providently placed 
against the door. 

Aunt Dinah held under her arm 
the 8vo “ Revelations of Elihu Bung, 
the Pennsylvanian Prophet,” a con- 
tribution to spiritual science which 
distanced all contemporary compe- 
tition ; and the chapter which shows 
that a table of a light, smart build, 
after having served a proper appren- 
ticeship to “rapping,” may acquire the 
faculty of locomotion and self-direc- 
tion, flashed on her recollection as she 
recognised prostrate at her feet, in 
the glimmer of the taper, the altar of 
their mysteries, which she had with 
reverent hands herself placed that 
evening in its wonted corner, at the 
opposite end of the room. 

uch a manifestation was new to 
her. “She looked on it, a little paler 
than usual, and bethought her of that 
other terrible chapter in which Elihu 
Bung avers that spirits, grown in- 
timate by long familiarity, will, in a 
roperly regulated twilight—and her 
fight at the moment was no more— 
make themselves visible to those 
whom they habitually favour with 
their advices. 

Therefore she was strangely thrilled 
at sight of the indistinct and sha- 
dowy doctor, who awakened by 
the noise, rose at the opposite end 
of the room from the sofa on which 
he had fallen asleep. Tall and thin, 
and quite unrecognisable by him, was 
the white figure at the door, with a 
taper elevated above its head, and 
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bed with glazed eyes, and senses only 
half awake)—“‘that your poor dear 
motheris here to-night. We're sure of 
Henbane; and—just get your clothes 
on—I’m going for Winnie, and we 
meet in the study, mind, in five 
minutes.” 

And Aunt Dinah, having lighted 
William’s candle, disa apie leaving 
him witha fund of cheerful ideas to 
ene his yawning and bewildered 
toilet. 





which whispered with a horrid dis- 
tinctness the word “ Henbane!”—the 
first heard on his awaking, the last 
in his fancy as he dropped asleep, 
and which sounded to him like the 
apparition’s considerate announce- 
ment of its name on entering the 
room ; he echoed “ Henbane” in a 
suppressed diapason,and Aunt Dinah, 
with an awful ejaculation, repeated 
the word from the distance, and sank 
into a chair. 

“ Henbane !” cried the doctor 
briskly, having no other exclamation 
ready, and reassured by these evi- 
dences of timidity in the spectre, he 
exclaimed, “ Hey, by Jove! what 
the plague !” and for some seconds 
he did not know distinctly where he 


was, 

“Merciful goodness! Doctor Drake, 
why will you try to frighten people in 
this manner? Do you want to kill 
me, sir ?”’ 

“I? Ho! Ha, ha! ma’am,” replied 
the learned gentleman, incoherently. 

“ What are you doing here, sir? I 
think you’re mad /” exclaimed Aunt 
Dinah, fiercely. 

The doctor cleared his voice, and 
addressed himself to explain, and be- 
fore his first period was reached, 
William and old Winnie, wofully 
sleepy, had arrived. 

Luckily the person who approaches 
such oracles as “ Henbane,”’ it is well 
known, must do so with a peaceful 
and charitable soul. So Miss Perfect 
was appeasable, and apologies bein 
made and accepted, she thus opene 
her mind to the doctor— 

“T don’t complain, Doctor Drake— 
William, light the candles over the 
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chimney-piece — although you terri- 
fied me a great deal more than in my 
circumstances I ought to have been 
capable of.” 

he candles were now lighted, and 
shone cheerfully upon the short, fat 
figure, and ruddy, roguish face of 
Doctor Drake, and as he was taking 
one of his huge pinches of snuff, she 


* added— 


“ And I won’t deny that I did 
fancy for a moment you might be a 
spirit-form, and possibly that of Hen- 
bane.” 

William Maubray, who was looking 
at the doctor, as Miss Perfect re- 
verently lowered her voice at these 
words, exploded into —— so 
like a laugh, though he tried to 
for it off for a cough, that his aunt 

ooked sharply on him in silence for 
a moment. 

* And I’m blowed but I was a bit 
frightened too, ma'am, when I saw 
youat the door there,” said the doctor. 

“Well, let us try,” said Miss Per- 
fect. “Come, we are four ; let us try 
who are present—what spirits, and 
seek to communicate. You don’t ob- 
ject, Dr. Drake ?” 

“TIT? Ho! oh! dearno. I should 
not desire better—aw-haw—vinstruc- 
tion, ma’am,” answered the doctor. 

“Winnie, place the table as usual. 
There, yes. Now let us arrange our- 
selves.’ 

The doctor sat down, still blinking, 
and with a great yawn inquired— 

“Dowe waw—haw—wa—w—want 
any particular information ?” 

“ Let us first try whether they will 
communicate. e always want in- 
formation,” said Miss Perfect. ‘*Wil- 
liam, sit you there ; Winnie, there. 
T’ll take pencil and paper and record.” 

All being prepared, fingers ex- 
tended, company intent, Aunt Dinah 
propounded the first question— 

“Ts there any spirit present ?” 

There was a long wait and no re- 
joinder. 

“Didn’t you hear something?” in- 
quired the doctor. 

William shook his head. 

os — I felt it,” persisted the 
doctor. “ What do you say, ma’am?” 
addressing himself to Winnie, who 
looked, after her wont, towards her 
mistress for help. 

“Did you feel anything ?” de- 
manded Miss Perfect, sharply. 

“ Nothing but a little wind like on 
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the back of my head, as I think,’’ re- 
plied Winnie, driven to the wall. 

“Wind on her head! That’s odd,” 
said Miss Perfect, looking in the air, 
as if she possessed the porcine gift of 
seeing it, “ very odd!” she continued, 
with her small hand expanded in the 
air. “Not a breath stirring, and 
Winnie has no more imagination than 
that sofa pillow. You never fancy 
—— innie ?” 

‘Do I, ma’am?’ inquired Winnie 
Dobbs, mildly. 

“Well, do you, I say? No, you 
don’t ; of course, you don’t. ou 
know you don’t as well as I do.” 

“Well, I did think so, 
ma’am,” answered Winnie. 

“ Pity we can’t get an answer,” re- 
marked the doctor, and at the same 
moment William felt the pressure of 
a large foot in a slipper—under the 
table. It had the air of an inten- 
tional squeeze, and he looked in- 
nocently at the doctor, who was, 
however, so entirely unconscious, that 
it must have been an accident. 

“T say it is a pity, Mr. Maubray, 
isn’t it ? for we might hear something 
that might interest Miss Perfect 
very much, ibly, I say ?” 

“T don’t know; I can’t say. I’ve 
never heard anything,” answered 
William, who would _ liked to 
kick the table up to the ceiling and 
es to his bed. 

uppose, ma’am, we try again,” 
inquired Doctor Drake. a 

‘ Certainly,” replied Aunt Dinah, 
“we must have patience.” 

“Will you ask, ma’am, please, 
again if there’s aspirit in the room ?’ 
solicited the doctor ; and the question 
being , there came an upward 
heave of the table. 

“Well?” exclaimed the doctor, 
looking at Winnie, “did you feel 
that ? 

“Tilt, ma’am,” said Winnie, who 
knew the intelligence would be wel- 
come. 

“What do you oF ?’ inquired Miss 
Perfect triumphantly of William. 

“Doctor Drake was changing his 
position just at the moment, and I 
perceived no other motion in the 
table—nothing but the little push he 
gave it,” answered William. 

“Oh, pooh ! yes, of course, there was 
that,” said the doctor a little crossly; 
“but I meant a sort of as 
crack like, in the leaf of the table.” 
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“ T felt nothing of the kind,” said 
William Maubray. 

The doctor looked disgusted, and, 
leaning back, took a large pinch of 
snuff. There was a silence. Aunt 
Dinah’s lips were closed with a 
thoughtful frown as she looked down 
upon the top of the table. 

“Tt is very strange. I certainly 
never witnessed in this house more 
unequivocal evidences—preliminary 
evidences, of course—of spiritual ac- 
tivity.” 

“T think, ma’am, I have read,” 
said the doctor, with his hands in his 
pockets, “I thank, somewhere, that if 
any one of the manipulators happens 
to be an unbeliever’”—— 

“Tn the manifestations, of course 
the spirits won’t communicate,” in- 
terposed Miss Perfect, volubly laying 
down the law. “ Winnieisa believer 
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as much as I, We all know that. 
Nephew, how are you? Do you be- 
lieve? You shake your head. Speak 
out. Yes or no?” 

“Well, I don’t,” said he, a little 
sheepishly. 

“You don’t ? And, not believing, 
you sit here with your fingers on the 
table, keeping Doctor Drake out of 
his—his ”—— 

She could not say bed, and the 
doctor relieved her by saying, “Oh, 
as to me, ma’am, I’m only too happy; 
but you know it’s a pity, all the 
same.” 

“ Very true, doctor. Much obliged. 
We shall set it to rights. My dear 
William, you might have told us at 
starting ; but we'll commence again. 
Sit by the fire, William, and I trust in 
a little time you may be convinced.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE FAMILIAR SPEAKS. 


So the excommunicated William, 
with his feet upon the fender, leaning 
upon his elbow in the great chair, 
made himself comfortable by the fire, 
and heard his aunt propound the 
questions, and the answers by the 
previously appointed manifestations, 
duly noted down. 

“ Ts there a spirit present ?” 

“ Ves. ” 


“ Are there more than one ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Ts it a male or female spirit ?” 

No answer. 

“ Ts it Henbane ?” 

“ Yes” (emphatically). 

William was surprised. All was 
now going smoothly, and he could not 
for a moment suspect a gentleman of 
Dr. Drake’s respectability of partici- 
pating in a trick. But there was a 
monotony in the matter of a quieting 
kind, and William grew too drowsy 
to keep his eyes long open. 

* Did you give Miss Dinah Perfect 
a message on Monday last ?” 

* Yes.” 

“ Did it concern her death ?’ 

“ Yes.” 

“ Ts her death to take place at the 
time then appointed ?” 

Here the table made a positive 
jump, and in spite of a grasp made at 
it by the doctor’s fingers, it fell flat 
on the floor, and it must have been a 


very violent impulse, for Dr. Drake’s 
slipper was off, and he, very red, no 
doubt from his effort to prevent the 
wilful fall of the table. 

“Very extraordinary!” exclaimed 
he, standing up. 

** Most wonderful !” said my aunt. 

Good old fat Winnie sat with her 
fingers raised in the air, looking at 
the prostrate table with placid aston- 
ishment. 

“That’s a tilt,” said the doctor, 
ene means no—a very emphatic 
tilt.” 

“T think it was a jump,” said my 
aunt, sadly. 

“No, ma’am, no—a tilt, a tilt, Pll 
take my oath. Besides, a jump has 
no meaning,” urged he with energy. 

“ Pardon me; when a question is 
received with marked impatience a 
jump is no unfrequent consequence.” 

“Oh, ho !” groaned the doctor, re- 
flectively. “Then it counts for no- 
thing ?” 

“ Nothing,” said Miss Perfect in a 
low tone. “ Winnie, get the tableup 
again.” 

** Suppose, ma’am, to avoid mis- 
takes,” said the doctor, after reflec- 
tion, “suppose we put it upon it to 
express itself in language. Just ask 
it what about Miss Dinah Perfect’s 
death.” : 

“ T’ve no objection,” said Miss Per- 
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fect ; and in the terms prescribed by 
Dr. Drake the momentous question 
was put. 

Hereupon thespelling commenced— 

“ 4-D-J-O-U-R-N-E-D.” 
“ Postponed, put off, ma’am 
the doctér, expounding eagerly. 
“T know ; good Heaven ! I under- 
- stand,” answered Aunt Dinah, faintly. 
“Give her some water. Here, 
ma’am,” said he, presenting a glass at 
her pale lips. She sipped a little. 
“ Now we'll ask, ma’am, please, for 
how long ?” suggested the doctor. 

And this question likewise having 
been propounded, the table proceeded 
once more to spell— 

“§-1-N-E D-I-E.” 

“Tt ends with die,” said my poor 
aunt, faintly. 

“ Sine dee, ma’am. It means in- 
definitely, ma’am; your death is 
postponed without a day named 
—for ever, ma'am! It’s all over; 
and I’m very happy it has ended 
so. What a marvellous thing, ma’am 
—zgive her some more water, please— 
those manifestations are. hope, 
ma’am, your mind is quite relieved— 
perfectly, ma’am.” 

Miss Dinah Perfect was taken with 
a violent shivering, in which her very 
teeth chattered. Then she cried, and 
then she laughed ; and finally Doctor 
Drake administered some of his am- 
monia and valerian, and she became, 
at last, composed. 

With audible thanksgivings old 
Winnie accompanied her mistress 
upstairs to her room, where Aunt 
Dinah herself, who, notwithstanding 
her necromancy, was a well-intending, 
— churchwoman, descended to her 

nees at her bedside, and poured 
forth her gratitude for the reprieve, 
and then in a loud and distinct voice 
read to old Winnie Dobbs the Twen- 
tieth chapter of the Second Book of 
Kings, in which we read how the 
good King Hezekiah obtained by 
yrayer ten years more of the light of 


> 


said 


ife, 

Then old Winnie persuaded her to 
have a glass of -very hot port wine- 
negus, which agreed with her so well 
that she quickly fell asleep ; and ne- 
ver did poor lady need repose more, 
or drink deeper and more tranquil 
draughts of that Lethe. 

William Maubray was now wide 
awake, and he and the doctor, being 
a little chilly, sat before the study fire, 
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“Tt’s jolly, isn’t it?’ exclaimed 
William, for the seventh time. But 
isn’t it all very odd, sir, and very 
unaccountable—I—I think ?” 

“Very, very odd, to be sure,” said 
the doctor, poking the corner of a 
lump of coal—“ very, no doubt.” 

“T wish I had been awake. I 
should like to see one of those things 
—those séances. I had no idea there 
really was anything so coherent.” 

“Very lucky for her,” replied the 
doctor, with a sly little wink to Wil- 
liam. 

William looked inquiringly at the 
doctor, who smiled on the poker’s 
end, and pushed the embers gently 
with it. 

“You don’t believe in it, sir—do 
you ?” 7m William, puzzled. 

“T? Well, I don’t know exactly 
what to say, you know. I put my 
foot in it on Sunday last, when I told 
her I did not believe a bit of it; 
no moreI did. Egad, you never saw 
a woman so angry, when I called it 
all bosh. You’d better not vex her 
that way, my boy—d’ye see? She 
lent me one of those wonderful queer 
books from America—very odd they 
are—and I read it to please her. So, 
you see, that’s how we stand; very 
good friends again.” 

“ And you are convinced it’s true ?” 
urged William, who, like other young 
men who sit up late, and read wild 
books, and drink strong coffee, was, 
under the rose, addicted to the su- 
pernatural. 

““Why, you see, as Shakespeare 
says, there are more bubbles between 
heaven and earth than are dreamt of 
by the philosophers,” observed the 
doctor, with a little paraphrase. I 
wish to live at peace with my neigh- 
bours ; and I’d advise you to think 
over this subject, old fellow, and not 
to tease the old lady upstairs about 
it—that’s all.” 

“T wish he'd speak out, and tell 
me what happened to-night, and tell 
me his real opinion,” thought William 
Maubray. “I’ve read in some old 
medical book,” he continued aloud 
“that the vital electricity escapes and 
diffuses itself at the finger-tips.” 

“Oh, to be sure! All sorts of 
theories. The hand’s a very myste- 
rious organ. The hand of glory, you 
may be certain, was not altogether a 
story. The electric light has been 
seen at the finger-tips in consumptive 
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cases in the dark ; and a patient con- 
vulsed, or in a state of extreme ner- 
vous exhaustion, will clench the hand 
so as to prevent the escape of this 
influence at the finger-points, and 
then joining hands, inlaw you know, 
or friendship—and in fact it is, sir, a 
very mysterious organ ; and I’m pre- 
pared to believe a great deal that’s 
curious about its occult wers. 
Your aunt told you about the toad 
she saw climb over her coverlet 
one night, and turn into a hand and 
her wrist.” 

“No,” said William. 

“ Egad, she’s ready to swear to it. 
Last winter she was so frightened, 
she was not fit to stand for a week 
after. She reads too much of those 
books. Egad,sir, she’ll turn her head, 
and that will be the end of it. How- 
ever, we've pulled her through this, 
and I hope she’ll give it up, true or 
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false. You see, there’s no good in it ; 
and if she goes on, sooner or later 
she'll frighten herself out of her wits.” 

“But that toad was a very curious 
idea,” said William. “ What does 
she make of it? Does she think it 
was a fancy only, or a real thing ?”’ 

“Pooh! A spirit, of course. She 
calls it the key-spirit that unlocks 
the Bat gede | you see ; and from 
the time it touches you, you are in 
— with the invisible world, and 
subject, as she says she is, to their 
visitations, you see—ha, ha, ha !” 

William laughed too. 

“ She ne- 


“ Last winter ?” he said. 
ver told me.” 

“Pooh! All fancies,” observed the 
doctor. “ Better she should not talk 
of them. Those American people are 
all going mad. She’ll get touched in 
the upper story if she does not mind.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


WILLIAM MAUBRAY'S VISION. 


AFTER some more talk of this kind, 
they parted, and William Maubray, 
as he lay down again in his bed, 
wondered whether the doctor, whom 
he had heard described as a shrewd 
man, believed in the revelations at 
which he had assisted ; or—was it 
possible—could he have been acces- 
sory to. Oh! no, it could not be. 
he student, as I have said, 
had a sort of liking for the superna- 
tural, and although now and then 
he had experienced a qualm in his 
solitary college chamber at dead of 
night, when, as he read a well-au- 
thenticated horror, the old press 
creaked suddenly, or the door of the 
inner room swung slowly open of 
itself, it yet was “a pleasing ter- 
ror” that thrilled him ; and now as 
he lay this night awake, with a patch 
of moonlight spread askance on the 
floor—for Aunt Dinah insisted on a 
curfew, and he, preferring “ the light 
that heaven sheds” to no lamp at all, 
left the window-shutter a little open, 
and for a while allowed his eyes to 
wander over the old-fashioned and 
faded furniture of the apartment, and 
his fancy to wander among those 
dreams of superstition with which he 
rather liked to try his courage. 
He conned over his aunt’s story of 


the toad, recounted to him by Doctor 
Drake, and which he had never heard 
before, until the nodding shadow of 
the sprig of jessamine on the floor took 
the shape of the sprawling reptile, 
and seemed to swagger clumsily 
toward his bed, and every noise in the 
curtains suggested its slimy clamber- 


—_ 
outh, fatigue, pure country air, in 


a little while overpowered these 
whimsies, and William Maubray fell 
into a deep sleep. 

I am now going to relate a very 
extraordinary incident ; but upon m 
honour the narrative is true. Wil- 
liam Maubray dreamed that he was 
in the room in which he actually 
lay ; that he was in bed, and that the 
moonlight entered the room, just as 
he had seen it before going to sleep. 
He thought that he heard a heavy 
tread traverse the room over his 
head; he heard the same slow and 

onderous step descend the narrow 

ck stair, that was separated from 
him only by the wall at the back of 
his bed. He knew intuitively that 
the person thus approaching came in 
quest of him, a lay expecting his 
entrance, in a state of unaccountable 
terror. The handle of his door turned, 
and it seemed that hisintending visiter 
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paused, ae opened the door about 
a hand’s breadth, and William knew 
that he had only suspended, not 
abandoned his purpose, be it what 
it might. Then the door swung slow- 
ly open, and in the deep shadow, a 
figure, of gigantic stature, entered, 
paused beside his bed, and seized his 
wrist with a tremendous gripe. 

For a time, unable to stir, he re- 
mained passively under its pressure. 
Then with a horrified and unavailing 
struggle he awoke. There was no 
figure visible, but his wrist was ac- 
tually compressed in a cold grasp, and 
with a ghastly ejaculation he sprang 
from his bed and was released. 

He had no means of lighting a 
candle ; he had nothing for it but to 
bounce to the window, fling curtains 
and shutters wide, and admit the 
full flood of moonlight, which reveal- 
ed the contents of the room, and 
showed that no figure but his own 
was there. But there were the marks 
of the grasp that had held him, still 
visible. e secured his door, and 
made search, in a state of horror, but 
was convinced. There was no visi- 
ble intruder in the chamber. 

Now William got back into his 
bed. For the first time in his life he 
had experienced a paroxysm of that 
wild fear with which it had been so 
often his delight to trifle. He heard 
the clock at the stair-head strike 
hour after hour, and at last, after 
having experienced every stage in the 
subsidence of such horrors, fairly 
overcome by fatigue, he sunk to sleep. 

How welcome and how beautiful 
shone the morning! Slanting by 
his window the sunbeam touched 
the quivering jessamine leaves and 
the clustering roses, and in the 
dewy air he heard the chirp and 
whistle of the happy birds. He 
threw up his window and breathed 
the perfumed air, and welcomed all 
the pleasant sounds of morning in 
that pleasant season. 


“ The cock he crew, 
Away then flew 
The fiends from the church-door.” 


And so the uncomfortable and odious 
shadows of the night winged their 
foul flight before these cheerful in- 
fluences, and William Maubray, 
though he felt the want of his accus- 
tomed sleep, ran down the well-known 
stairs, and heard with a happy heart 
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from Winnie Dobbs that his kind old 
aunt was ever so much better. — 

Doctor Drake had withdrawn from 
his uncomfortable bivouac, carrying 
with him his night-cap and slippers, 
and hastening to his toilet in the 
pleasant town of Saxton, where, no 
doubt, Miss Letty cross-questioned 
him minutely upon the occurrences 
of the night. 

I have said before that theresources 
of Gilroyd were nothing very re- 
markable, still there was the Saxton 
Cricket Club, who practised zealous- 
ly, and always welcomed William, 
whose hit to leg was famous, and even 
recorded ascommendable in the annu- 
al volume of the great Mr. Lillywhite ; 
where he was noted as a promis- 
ing young bat, with a good defence. 
He fished a little ; and he played at 
fives with young Trevor of Revington, 
whom nobody very much liked. The 
squire of Saxton, who assumed terri- 
torial and other airs that were oppres- 
sive, although Revington was only 
£2,500 a year. But in that modest 


neighbourhood he was a very im- 
om and knew that fact 


portant 
= wel 

e had of late distinguished Violet 
with a slight admiration, that ought 
to have been gratifying. Once or 
twice he paid old Miss Perfect a little 
neighbourly, condescending visit, and 
loitered a good deal about the gar- 
den, and that acre and a half of 
shrubbery, which she called “the 
grounds.” He sometimes joined in 
the walk home from church, and 
sometimes in other walks ; and Aunt 
Perfect was pleased and favorable, 
and many of the Saxton mothers and 
daughters were moved to envy and 
malice. 

“T played to-day,” said William, 
giving an account of his hours at tea 
to the ladies, “ two rubbers of fives ; 
with whom do you think ?” 

He stopped, smiling slily on Violet, 
who was stedfastly looking down on 
Miss Perfect’s crest on her tea-spoon. 

“ Well, I’m sure you know, by that 
unerring instinct that poets speak of,” 
said William ; “but it is hardly fair 
to ask you to name him.” 

Violet looked up, having blushed 
very prettily, but not very well 
pleased. 

“Of course I mean Trevor—Vane 
Trevor—of Revington. It soundsvery 
well. Trevor was two years my 
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senior at school ; he left at the end of 
the third half after I came; that 
makes him nearly twenty-five now. 
How old are you Vi—you’d make a 
very pretty mistress of Revington ; 

es, indeed, Vi, or anywhere else. 

on’t be vexed, but tell me exactly 
how old you are.” 

He tapped with his pencil on the 
table to hasten her answer, as he 
looked at her, smiling a little sadly. 

“ How old ?” she repeated. 

“ Well ?” 

“Past sixteen—why do you want 
to know ?” she added, laughing. 
“Well, he’s not quite five-and- 


“Now, I tell you,” continued Wil- 
liam Maubray, and he glanced at 
Aunt Dinah, but she was reading 
with her gold spectacles on, the 
second of a series of old letters 
which she had in an old stamped 
leather box beside her, and had for- 
gotten all else. “You really must 
tell me what you think of Vane 
Trevor ?” 

Miss Vi fixed her glowing eyes full 
upon his for a moment, and then 
dropped them suddenly. His were 
full of their old, gentle, good-natured 
mirth. 

There was a little pause, and, sud- 
denly looking up, she said, rather 
petulantly. 

“Think of him ? Why, I suppose 
I think what every one else does. 
think him handsome ; I think him 
agreeable ; I think he has an estate ; 
I think he looks like a gentleman ; 
and I think he is the only man who 
ever appears in this neighbourhood 
that is not in one way or other a 
bore. Shall I sing youa song?’ 

And with heightened colour and 
bright eyes, this handsome girl sat 
down to the piano, which had a 
cracked and ancient voice like the 
reedy thrum of a hurdy-gurdy, con- 
trasting quaintly with her own mel- 
low tones, and she sang—nothing to 
the purpose, nothing with a sly, alle- 
goric satire in it, but the first thidg 
that came into her head—sweet and 
sad as a my | of old times; and 
ancient Miss Perfect, for a verse or 
so, lowered her letter, and listened, 
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twenty yet; only twenty-four to 
your sixteen. Eight years is a very 
pretty difference.” 

“What are you talking about, 
William? This kind of thing is 
thought very funny ; it is very dis- 
agreeable. If people will talk non- 
sense do'letit be amusing. You used 
to be sometimes amusing.” 

“That was long ago when I told 

ou ‘Sinbad the Sailor,’ and ‘The 

Semana of the Forest ; before the 
romance of the shrubbery had 
commenced.” 


“Folly !” exclaimed Violet. 


smiling, with a little sigh; and 
William, listening also, fell into a 
brown study, as he looked on the 
pretty songstress, and her warblings 
mingled with his dreams. 

“Thank you, little Vi,” said he, 
rising with a sudden smile, and, 
standing beside her as the music 
ceased. “ Very pretty—very sweet.” 

“T am glad you like it, William,” 
shesaid, kindly. 

“ William, again !” he repeated. 

“ Well—yes.”’ 

“ And why not Wiilie as it used to 
be ?” he persisted. 

“ Because it sounds foolish, some- 
how. I’msureyouthinkso. J do.” 

It seemed to him as, with a sad 
smile, he looked at her, thinking 
over the words that sounded so like 
a farewell, so light and cruel, too, that 
there yet was wisdom—that preco- 
cious wisdom with which nature ac- 
complishes the weaker sex—in her 
decision ; and something of approval 
lighted up his sad smile, and he said, 
with a little nod : 

“T believe the young lady says 
wisely ; yes, you are a wise little 
woman, and I submit.” 

Perhaps she was a little disap- 
pointed at his ready acquiescence ; at 
all events she wound up with a loud 
chord on the piano, and, standing up, 
said : 

“Yes, it sounds foolish, and so, in- 
deed, I think, does William ; and peo- 
ple can’t go on being children always, 
and talking nonsense ; and you know 
we are no relations, at least that 
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I know of, and I'll call you—yes I 
will—Mr. Maubray. People may be 
just as friendly, and yet—and yet 
call one another by their right names. 
And now, Mr. Maubray, will you have 
some tea 7” 

“No—thanks; no more tea to- 
night. I’m sure it has lost its flavour. 
It would not taste like tea.” 

“ What’s the matter with the tea?” 
asked Miss Perfect, over the edge of 
her letter. “ You don’t like your tea, 
William? Is not it strong enough ?” 

“Quite ; too much ; almost bitter, 
and a little cold.” 

“Fancy, child,” said Aunt Dinah, 
who apprehended a new attack on 
her tea-chest, and hated waste. “I 
think it particularly good this even- 
ing,” and she sipped a little in evi- 
dence of her liking, and once more 
relapsed into reading. 

“T can add water,” said Violet, 
touching the little ivory handle of the 
tea-urn with the tip of her finger, 
and not choosing to apprehend Wil- 
liam’s allegory. 

“No, thank you, Vi—Violet, I 
mean—Miss Darkwell ; indeed, I for- 
got. What shall I read to-night ?” 
and he strode listlessly to the little 
book-case, whose polished surface 
flashed pleasantly to the flicker of 
the wood fire. ‘ Boswell’s Johnson,’ 
‘Sir Charles Grandison,’ ‘ Bishop 
Horsley’s Sermons, ‘Trimmer'’s 
Works,’ ‘A Simple Story, ‘ Watts’ 
Sacred ae - las,’ ‘ Poems, 
by Alfred Tennyson.’ ” 

His quiet voice as he read the 
names on the backs of Aunt Dinah’s 
miscellaneous collection, sounded 
changed and older, ever so much, in 
Violet’s ear. All on a sudden for 
both, a part of their lives had been 
cut off, and a very pleasant time 
changed irrevocably to a retrospect. 

“T think ‘Tennyson.’ What do 
you ?” he asked, turning a smile that 
seemed faded now, but kindly as ever, 
upon her. 

As the old name was gone, and the 
new intolerable, he compounded by 
calling her by none ; and she, like- 
wise, in her answer : 

“Oh! yes, Tennyson, Tennyson, 
by all means; that is, if Miss Perfect 
wishes.” 

““ Yes—oh ! to be sure ; but haven’t 
ou read it before?” acquiesced Miss 
erfect. : 

William smiled at Violet, and said 
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to Miss Dinah, “I think—and don’t 
you ?”’—this was to Vi, parenthe- 
tically, “that poetry is never heard 
fairly on a first reading. It resembles 
music—you must know it a little to 
enjoy it.” 

“That’s just what J think,” said 
Violet, eagerly. 

“Very good, young people,” said 
my aunt, with a little toss of her 
head. “ For my part, I think there’s 
but one Book will bear repeated 
reading, and that is the Bible.” 

“Not even ‘Elihu Bung?” sug- 
gested William. 

“There—read your poetry,” said 
Miss Perfect. I shan’t interrupt ; 
I’m reading these,” looking back for 
the date of a family event. 

This was an exercise not unfre- 
quently imposed on her by Henbane, 
who now and then made a slip in 
such matters, and thus perplexed and 
troubled Aunt Dinah, who had some- 
times her secret misgivings about his 
accuracy and morality. 

“ What shall I read ?” asked Wil- 
liam in a lower tone. 

“ Anything, ‘ Mariana,’ ” 
swered. 


she an- 


“The ‘Moated Grange,’” repeated 


William, and smiled. ‘*‘ The poetry 
of monotony.’ I could fancy, if a few 
pleasant faces were gone, this Gil- 
royd Hall, much as I like it, very like 
the Moated Grange.” 

And without more preface he read 
that exquisite little poem through, 
and then leaned back in his chair, 
the book open upon the table, pretty 
Violet sat opposite, working at her 
crochet, in a reverie, as was he as he 
gazed on her. 

“Where did she learn all that ? 
How much wiser they are than we. 
What a jolly ass 7 was at sixteen, and 
all the fellows. What fools—weren’t 
they /—in things like that ; and by 
Jove! she’s guite right, I could not 
go on Vi-ing her all my days, just 
because when she was a child she 
used to be here. They are certainly 
awfully wise in that sort of thing. 
Pretty head she has—busy, busy— 

uite a little world within it now, I 

are say. What a wonder of wonders, 
that little casket! Pretty hair, aw- 
fully pretty ; and the shape of her 
head, so pretty, and yet the oval re- 
minds me, right or wrong, of a ser- 
pent’s head ; but she has nothing of 
that in her, only the wisdom; yes, 
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the wisdom, and, perhaps, the fasci- 
nation. She’ll make some fellow’s 
heart sore yet; she'll make some 

+ match, I dare say ; but that’s a 
ong way off, eight years ; yes, she'll 
be twenty-four then ; time enough 
before her.” 

“Ts there any cricket for to-mor- 
row t” asked Vi on a sudden. 

“No match, no. I’m going up to 
look at Revington. Trevor said he’d 
call for me early—eleven o’clock—for 
me, mind ; and you know I begin to 
feel an interest in Revington.” 

“Oh! it’s ve pretty, great old 
timber,” she sai and a handsome 
place, and a good estate—three thou- 
sand a year, only it owes some money. 
What an ambitious, audacious person 
I must be. I’m certain you think so, 
because it is quite plain I covet my 


neighbour’s house, and his ox, and his 
ass, and everything that is his ; and 
coveting, Dr. Mainwaring tells us, is 
the fountain-head of all iniquity, for 
how could a person so poor as I ever 
obtain all these fine things without 
fraud and chicanery ?” 

Miss Violet was talking a little 
recklessly and angrily, but she looked 
unusually handsome, her colour was 
so beautiful, and there was so strange 
a fire in her vexed eyes. What was 
the meaning of this half-suppressed 
scorn, and who its real object? How 
enigmatical they grow so soon as the 
summer hours of fascination, and of 
passion with its disguises and its 
sorrows, in all their transient glow 
and Seay approach—the season 
of hope, of triumph, and of aching 
hearts. 


CHAPTER X. 


VANE TREVOR 18 DISCUSSED AND APPEARS. 


Ir was in this mysteriously tur- 
bulent frame of mind that old Winnie 
Dobbs, bearing the Bible and book of 
family prayers, surprised Miss Violet 
Darkwell, and recalled Aunt Dinah 
from the sound and fury of forty 
years ago, now signifying no more 
than the discoloured paper on which 
they were recorded. 

“Dear me! can it be a quarter to 
ten already?” exclaimed Miss Per- 
fect, plucking her watch from her 
side and inspecting it. “So it is; 
come in.” 

And fat Mrs. Podgers, the cook, 
and Tom, with his grimmest coun- 
tenance, and the little gil with a 
cap on, looking mild and frightened. 

So, according to the ancient usage 
of Gilroyd Hall, to William’s lot fell 
the reading of the Bible, and to Aunt 
Dinah’s that of the prayers, and then 
the little congregation broke up, and 
away went Vito her bed-room, with 
old Winnie. 

William was not worse, nor, I dare 
say, much better than other youn 
Cambridge men of his day and col- 
lege ; but he liked these little “ ser- 
vices’ in which he officiated, and they 
entered into his serene and pleasant 
recollections of that sequestered habi- 
tation. 

“ Well, oe oom, thank oa 
I am spared to be with you a litt 
longer,’ 


“ Amen,” he said, “you dear aunt, 
dear, dear old Aunt Dinah.” 

And they kissed very lovingly, and 
there was a silence, which Aunt Dinah 
in a few minutes broke by mentioning 
the vary subject at that moment in 
his mind. 

“You saw Violet a good deal 
grown—very pretty figure—in fact, I 
think her lovely ; but we must not 
tell her so, you know. She has been 
very much admired, and a good, affec- 
tionate, amiable little soul she is. 
There’s young Mr. Trevor. I can tell 
you people are beginning to talk 
about it. What do you think ?” 

William set down his bedroom 
candle on the tea table, rubbed the 
oF of its extinguisher with the tip 
of his finger, and returned an answer 
answerless. 

“ He’s very good-looking ; isn’t he? 
But he thinks a lot of himself; and 
don’t you think it would be an awful 
pity ate Vi should be married so 
soon ” 


“Then you think he means to ask 
her?’ said Miss Perfect, her silver 

ncil-case to her chin, her head a 
ittle aside, and looking very curiously 
into her nephew’s eyes. 

“*T don’t know; I haven’t a notion. 
He said yesterday he thought her 
very pretty ; but Trevor always talks 
like no end of a swell, and I really 
think he fancies a princess, or some- 
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thing of the sort, would hardly be 
good enough for him.” 

“Tt would, of course, be a very 
ane match for Vi,” said Miss Perfect, 

ropping her eyes, perhaps a little 
disappointed, and running her pencil- 
case back and forward slowly on the 
edge of William's plated candlestick, 
from which they both seemed to look 
for inspiration ; “ but a girl as pretty 
as she may look higher than Mr. 
Trevor without presumption.” 

“Yes, indeed, and there’s no hurry, 
Heaven knows. I don’t think Trevor 
ad good enough for her,” said Wil- 

iam. 

“Oh, I don’t say that ; but—but 
more unlikely things have happened.” 

“Does he—does he make love to 
her ?” said William, who drew alto- 

ether upon the circulating library 
or his wisdom in those matters. 

“He certainly admires her very 
much ; he has been very attentive. 
T’m sure he likes her, and I can’t hear 
that he is anything but a straight- 
forward, honourable young man.” 

“I suppose he is,” said William, 
“T’m sure he’s that. And what does 
Violet—Miss Darkwell—say ?” 

“Say! Why, of course I can’t ask 
her to say anything till he speaks. I 
dare say she likes him, as why should 
she not? But that’s only conjecture, 
you know, and you are not to hint it 
to him, mind, if he should question or 
poke you on the subject.” 

“Oh, no, certainly,” answered 
William, and there came a long pause. 
“But indeed, aunt, I don’t think Vane 
Trevor half good enough for her.” 

“Oh ! that’s for them, my dear, to 
settle. There’s nothing, in point of 
prudence, against it.” 

“No; oh,no. Everything very well. 
Lucky fellow, to be able to marry 
when he likes.” 

“And—but I forgot you don’t mind. 
You think there’s nothing in it. Still 
I may tell you. I have had—old 
Winnie and 1—some answers.” 

“Table-rapping ?” said William. 

“A little séance. We sit down to- 
gether, Winnie and I ; and some re- 
sponses, in my mind, can hardly refer 
to anything e se,’and most sweet and 


comforting they have been.” 

Once on this subject, my aunt was 
soon deep in it, and told her story of 
the toad which turned into a hand ; 
whereupon William related his dream, 
and the evidences afforded by his 
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waking senses of the reality of the 
visitation. a aunt was at once awe- 
struck and delighted. 

“ Now, William, you'll read, I've 
no doubt, the wonderful experiences 
of others, having had such remarkable 
ones of Fi own. Since my hand 
was held in that spirit-hand — no 
doubt the same which seized yours 
—I have become accessible to im- 
pressions from the invisible world, 
such as I had no idea of before. You 
need not be uncomfortable or nervous. 
It is all benevolent—or at worst, just. 
I’ve never seen or felt that hand 
but once ; the relation is established 
for ever by a single pressure. I have 
satisfied Dr. Drake—a very intelli- 
gent man, and who will be reasoned 
with—convinced him, he admits. 
And now, dear William, there is 
another link between us; and if, in 
the mysterious ways of Providence, 
you should after all be taken first, I 
shall have the happiness of commu- 
nion with you. Good night, dear, 
and God bless you, and be careful to 
put out your candle.” 

So William departed, and notwith- 
standing Miss Perfect’s grisly con- 
versation, he slept soundly, and did 
not dream of the shadowy giant, nor 
even of Trevor and Violet. 

Pleasant, listless Gilroyd Hall! 
thought William, as, after breakfast, 
he loitered ~- and down before the 
rich, red-brick front of the old gabled 
house, with its profusion of small 
windows, with such thick, white 
sashes, and casings of white stone ; 
and the pointed gables, with stone 
cornice and glittering weather-vane 
on the summit. That house, some- 
how, bore a rude resemblance to the 
old world dandyism which reigned in 
its younger days, and reminded 
William of the crimson coats, the 
bars of lace and quaint, gable-like 
cocked hats, which had, no doubt, for 
many a year p in and out at its 
deep-porched door; where I could 
fancy lovers loitering in a charmed 
murmur, in summer shade, for an 
enchanted hour, till old Sir Harry’s 
voice and whistle, and the pound of 
his crutch-handled cane, and the 
scamper and yelp of the dogs, were 
heard in the oak hall approaching. 

Under the old chestnuts, clustered 
with ivy, Violet joined him. 

“Well, how are we to-day? I 
think we were a little cross last night, 
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weren't we ?” said William, with his 
old trick of lecturing little Vi. 

“We! One of us may have been, 
but it was not I,” she answered. 

“T think my watch is wrong. Did 
you happen to look at the clock as 
you passed ?” 

“ Half-past eleven.” 

“Ah! so I thought. How many 
hours long, Miss” (Vi he was going to 
say) “ Darkwell, are contained in half 
an hour’s waiting? The spirit of 
Mariana has come upon me : 


‘She only said, ‘‘ My life is dreary,” 
“ He cometh not,” she said ; 

She said, “I am a-weary, a-weary, 
I would that I were dead!”’ 


Can’t you a little understand it, too ? 
not, of course quite like me, but a 
little ?” 

Vi was not going to answer, but 
ew she changed her mind, and 
said— 

“T don’t know, but I think you 
were a great deal more agreeable 
when you were a schoolboy. I 
assure you, I’m serious. I think you've 
grown so tiresome and conceited. I 
suppose all young men in the univer- 
sities are. ‘A little learning is a 
dangerous thing,’ you used to tell 


Ir we are to judge by the avidity 
with which men in all ages have 
swallowed, and still continue to 
swallow the most palpable decep- 
tions, we must conclude that the 
aphorism we have prefixed to our 
present article, is not, as the satiric 
poet intended, a mere jest, but a 
positive fact. Many people, not very 
deep thinkers, who are half induced 
by sophistical statements to doubt 
the genuineness of the Books of Moses, 
are more than half convinced of the 
spiritual endowments of Mr. Hume. 

t is in vain to remind them that no 
rational or useful discovery has yet 
established itself through the agency 
of these self-elected medi. That the 
means are unworthy of the suppoged 
end, and that no definite end has yet 
been propounded or attained. Very 
little evidence is required, even in this 
ightened age, to give currency to 
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me, and I think I can now agree 
with you—at least, it seems to make 
people vain and disagreeable.” 
aubray seep | looking on her 
gently, but speaking as if in a pensive 
soliloquy, and wondering as he went 
along whether he had really turned 
into a coxcomb ; for he was one of 
those sensitive, because diffident souls 
on whom the lightest reproof tells, 
and induces self-examination. 
“T don’t know,” he said, “ that 
I’ve even got the little learning that 
ualifies for danger. I don’t think 
am vain—that is, not a bit vainer 
than I used to be ; but I’m sure I’m 
more disagreeable—that is, to you. 
My babble and dull jokes were very 
well for a child, but the child has 
rown up, and left childish things 
hind ; and a young lady in her 
teens is more fastidious, and—and, in 
fact, is a sort of an angel whom I am 
not formed to talk to with a chance 
of being anything but a bore. Very 
unlearned, and yet abook-worm; very 
young, and yet not very merry ; not 
a bad fellow, I think, and yet, with 
hardly a friend on earth, and—by 
Jove! here comes Trevor at last.” 
And Trevor entered the gate, and 
approached them. 


an adroit juggle, a bold imposture 
an ingenious guess, an accidental 
solution of an apparent difficulty, or 
an assumption of peculiar gifts. We 
verily believe that another Cock-lane 
ghost would draw a congregation, and 
a second Joanna Southcote would 
find followers. 

Some living ancients are oldenough 
to remember that noted fortune-teller, 
Mrs. Williams, whose levee was at- 
tended by all classes, high and low, 
from the duchess to the kitchen- 
maid, and whose predictions were 
long considered as oracular as the 
Sibylline books. She drove a flou- 
rishing trade for many years, asking 
and receiving from ten shillings 
to ten guineas a visit, according to 
the means and station of the in- 

uirer. Moore tells us in the life of 
rd Byron, that in the summer of 
1801, when the noble poet was at 
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Cheltenham with his mother, he 
being then a boy of thirteen, this art- 
ful schemer being consulted by Mrs. 
Byron, pronounced a prediction con- 
cerning him, which for some time left 
a strong impression on his mind. 
“Mrs. Byron endeavoured to pass 
herself off as a maiden lady. The 
sibyl, however, was not so easily 
deceived ; she pronounced her wise 
consultor to be not only a married 
woman, but the mother of a son who 
was lame, and to whom, amongst 
other evils which she read in the 
stars, it was predestined that his life 
should be in danger from poison 
before he was of age ; and that he 
should be twice married,—the second 
time to a foreign lady.” Moore adds, 
“About two years afterwards Lord 
Byron himself mentioned these par- 
ticulars to the person from whom I 
heard the story, and said that the 
thought of the first part of the pro- 
ohecy very often occurred to him. 

he latter part, however, seems to 
have been the nearer guess of the 
two.” We ourselves knew three or 


four elderly ladies, in our young days, 
who said they had been induced to 


consult Mrs. Williams, and related 
wondrous stories of the manner in 
which she had astonished them by 
revelations concerning themselves 
which they thought it impossible 
she could have hit upon by mere 
chance-guessing. Perhaps, like Cad- 
wallader, in Peregrine Pickle, she had 
confederates, or “touters,” who played 
into her hand, and conveyed a priort 
information relative to her intended 
visiters, the questions they proposed 
to ask, and the answers they wished 
to receive. 

In Reginald Scot's “ Discoverie of 
Witchcraft,” a curious old quarto, 
published as far back as A.D. 1584, 
we find an amusing anecdote of an 
old beldam, in one of the southern 
counties, who cured everything, bar- 
renness in matrons, croup and small- 
pox in children, murrain in cattle, 
rot in sheep, pigs, and poultry, tooth- 
ache, earache, headache, and all the 

hysical ills that flesh is heir to. 
i fee was always a penny anda 
small loaf, on receipt of which she 
mumbled some jargon as an infallible 
charm. Being at last suspected of 
dealings with the Evil One, and in 
imminent danger of the horse- 
pond and tar ly she confessed 
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that her one invariable specific con- 

sisted in repeating the following harm- 

less couplet :— 

“ My loaf in my hand, and my penny in 
my purse, 

I am all the better, and you are none the 

worse.” 

Sir Walter Scott's “Letters on 
Demonology and Witchcraft,” origi- 
nally published in Murray's Family 
Library, one of the great novelist’s 
latest but not most vigorous com- 
positions, contain many curious in- 
stances of concert and detected im- 

ture, and also of the strange 

allucinations by which diseased, 
temporarily-disturbed, or imaginative 
minds have sometimes deceived 
themselves. He himself relates that 
he fancied he saw the apparition of 
Lord Byron, soon after the noble 
bard’s decease, in his own house at 
Abbotsford. The account runs thus : 
“ Not long after the death of a late 
illustrious poet, who had filled, while 
living, a great station in the eye of 
the public, a literary friend, to whom 
he had been well known, was engaged, 
during the darkening twilight of an 
autumn evening, in perusing one of 
the publications which professed to 
detail the habits and opinions of the 
distinguished individual who was 
now no more. As the reader had 
enjoyed the intimacy of the deceased 
to a considerable degree, he was 
deeply interested in the publication, 
which contained some particulars re- 
lating to himself and other friends. 
A visiter was sitting in the apart- 
ment, who was also engaged in read- 
ing. Their sitting-room opened into 
an entrance-hall rather fantastically 
fitted up with articles of armour, 
skins of wild animals, and the like. 
It was when laying down his book 
and eres into this hall, through 
which the moon was beginning to 
shine, that the individual of whom I 
speak saw right before him, and ina 
standing posture, the exact represen- 
tation of his departed friend, whose 
recollection had been so strongly 
brought to his imagination. He 
stopped for a single moment, so as 
to notice the wonderful accuracy with 
which fancy had impressed upon the 
bodily eye the peculiarities of dress 
and posture of the illustrious writer. 
Sensible, however, of the delusion, 
he felt no sentiment save that of 
wonder at the extraordinary accuracy 
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of the resemblance, and stepped on- 
wards towards the figure, which re- 
solved itself, as he approached, into 
the various materials of which it was 
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port and belief, but you have many 
voluntary, solemn confessions.” In 
his Folio Dictionary, he defines 
“Witch—a woman given to unlawful 


composed. These were merely a acts. 


screen, occupied by great coats, 
shawls, plaids, and such other articles 
as are usually found in a country 
entrance-hall. The spectator re- 
turned to the t from which he 
had seen the illusion, and endea- 
voured, with all his power, to recall 
the image which had been so singu- 
larly vivid. But this was beyond 
his capacity ; and the person who 
had witnessed the apparition, or 
more properly, whose excited state 
had been the means of raising it, 
had only to retire into the apartment, 
and tell his young friend under what 
a striking hallucination he had for a 
moment laboured.” Sir Walter spoke 
of the strange incident, at the time, 
without reserve ; and there could be 
no doubt it was a very remarkable 
deception of the optical powers. Many 
authentic ghost stories rest on the 
same class of evidence. In this cate- 
gory we should feel inclined toinclude 
the spectral head which haunted the 
late Bar! Grey, but that it repeated its 
appearances, and, as we have heard 
or read, was also seen by other mem- 
bers of his family. 
Many persons who are not at all 
iven to superstition, have, neverthe- 
ess, feelings of weakness they can- 
not entirely subdue. Some consider 
a@ squint unlucky, and would not 
willingly retain a servant with ob- 
liquity of vision. Few like to sit 
down to dinner with a company of 
thirteen ; and no sailor would com- 
mence a voyage on Friday if he could 
help it. In all ages and countries, 
up to a comparatively recent period, 
and under every degree of civilization, 
a belief in witchcraft, sorcery, and 
astrology has been prevalent. Strong 
and highly cultivated minds have 
bowedunderthisconviction. Amongst 
them we may enumerate Luther, 
Bacon, and Dr. Johnson. When 
the inquisitive Boswell asked the 
great lexicographer what witches 

roperly meant, “‘ Why, sir,” replied 
“they aoe mean those who 
make use of the aid of evil spirits?” 
Boswell—“ There is no doubt, sir, 
a general report and belief of their 
having existed.” ohnson—“* Sir, 
you have not only the general re- 


Addison, on the other hand, takes 
a less decided view. He says (Spec- 
tator, No. 117): “When I consider 
the question, whether there are such 
persons in the world as those we 
call witches, my mind is divided be- 
tween the two opposite opinions ; 
or rather, to speak my thoughts 
freely, I believe in general that there 
is, and has been such a thing as 
witchcraft ; but at the same time 
can give no credit to any particular 
instance of it ;’ and he concludes the 
paper with a sort of apology for 
professors of the unholy art. “ When 
an old woman begins to dote, and 
grows chargeable to a parish, she is 
generally turned into a witch, and 
fills the whole country with ex- 
travagant fancies, imaginary dis- 
tempers, and terrifying dreams. In 
the meantime, the poor wretch that 
is the innocent occasion of so many 
evils begins to be frightened at her- 
self, and sometimes confesses secret 
commerce and familiarities that her 
imagination forms in a delirious old 
age. This frequently cuts off charity 
from the greatest objects of com- 
passion, and inspires people with a 
malevolence towards ian poor de- 
crepit parts of our species in whom 
human nature is defaced by infirmity 
and dotage.” 

This is all very well as special 
pleading in defence, and in some in- 
stances may be founded in fact; 
but we have no doubt that many 
astute female practitioners, not at 
all in their dotage or under particu- 
lar persecution, have chosen witch- 
craft as a lucrative calling, and have 
extracted from the credulity, fears, 
or anonet superstition of their 
neighbours, a very comfortable and 
consoling income. The profit was 
immediate ; the probability of de- 
tection and its consequences remote. 
Current credit will always carry the 
day against possible or even probable 
exposure. Hence thegreatinducement 
to all the commercial bubbles which 
float on the surface of society in our 
present year of grace, and have super- 
seded the more palpable juggleries 
of the middle ages. An elniabed 


citizen of the world, Anno Dominj 
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1865, who laughs at the credulity of 
his grandmother in going to have her 
fortune told by Mrs. Williams, or in 
utting faith in a dreamor prediction, 
lieves with unbounded confidence 
in joint stock, limited liability com- 
anies and their promoters, and 
eams of a realized El Dorado, until 
awakened from his “ baseless vision” 
by the bare but substantial walls of 
Whitecross-street, and the ruin and 
confiscation of the Court of Bank- 
ruptey. The present enlightened 
age looks back with contempt on 
mediwval Europe as utterly given 
over to ignorance and superstition 
but affords daily, hourly instances of 
gullibility, calculated to disturb our 
remote ancestors in their graves, and 
to throw into the shade all that man’s 
crafty and tortuous devices have 
heretofore imagined against his un- 
suspecting brethren. d still more 
strange is it that as fast as one 
gudgeon is hooked and strangled, an- 
other gorges the bait with equal 
greediness, although he sees his late 
companion of the calm water whirl- 
ing and writhing in the air. It is 
useless to moralize on facts so numer- 
ous and palpable. There they are, but 
they pass by almost unheeded, scarcely 
exciting a pene notice, “and over- 
come us like a summer cloud, with- 
out our special wonder.” 

It is surely not credible that witches 
should have effected what they are 
said in tales and legends to have 
done. Yet wise and great men have 
condemned witches todie. All man- 
kind, in rude and civilized ages, have 
agreed in the agency of preternatural 
powers. The Act of Parliament which 
some suppose was intended to put an 
end to witchcraft, was passed, as Dr. 
Johnson said, to prevent persecution 
for what was not witchcraft. Men 
had ceased to believe in it ; why and 
exactly when, we cannot tell, as we 
cannot tell the reason of many other 
things. Our British Solomon, King 
James, who was a staunch believer 
in the supernatural, classifies its pro- 
fessors. He says, in his Demonology, 
“Magicians command the devils, 
witches are their servants.” This 
opinion found many followers. 

bert Burton, author of the 
“ Anatomy of Melancholy,” who had 
in his strange cranium more quaint, 
crude, and useless learning than even 
William Prynne, dilates con gusto on 


the doings of witches, and gives a 
long list of erudite sages, in all times 
and countries, who have either be- 
lieved or repudiated those recorded 
miracles. Henderson, the actor, who 
died in 1785, was also a bibliomaniac. 
His peculiar taste led him to the 
accumulation of everything he could 
lay his hands on, on the subject of 
necromancy and witchcraft in all 
their branches. His collection in 
this line, sold after his decease, was 
considered unique, until entirely 
cast into the shade by that of Heber, 
dispersed in 1834. 

he word witch is derived, accord- 
ing to Dr. Johnson, from the Saxon 
weca. Pullein gives it from the 
Dutch, witchelen, which signifies 
whinnying and neighing like a horse ; 
in a secondary sense also, to foretell 
and prophesy ; because the Germans, 
as Tacitus informs us, used to divine 
and foretell things to come by the 
neighing of their horses. His words 
are, hinnitu et fremitu. 

The Sabbath of witches was sup- 
posed to be a nocturnal assembly on 
a Saturday, in which the devil was 
said to appear in the shape of a goa 
round whom they danced and enacte 
magical ceremonies. They had cal- 
drons into which they cast various 
loathsome ingredients, shrieking and 
uttering hideous noises. Shakespeare 
has made ample use of this in “ Mac- 
beth.” A cat, an animal held in 
reverence by the ancient Egyptians 
and Romans, was the indispensable 
medium of communication between 
witches and their familiar spirits. 
Knighton mentions persons accused 
of keeping devils in the shape of cats. 
A witch who was tried about fifty 
years before Shakespeare’s time, was 
said to have had a cat named Rutter- 
kin, and when any mischief was to 
be done, she would bid Rutterkin 
“go and fly.” The witch herself, 
when she took the air for business or 
pleasure, rode on a broomstick, pre- 
viously endowed with locomotive pro- 
perty by being rubbed with a peculiar 
ointment. Witches were particularly 
malicious to pigs. One of Shake- 
speare’s hags says she has been 
killing swine. Dr. Harsnett, in his 
“ Declaration of Popish Impostures,” 
printed in 1603, says that in his time 
“a sow could not be ill of the measl 
or a girl of the sullens, but some old 
‘woman was charged with witchcraft,” 
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Toads were long reproached as abet- 
tors of the black art. When Van- 
nius, or Vanini, was seized at Tou- 
louse, there was found in his lodgings 
“a great toad, shut in a phial,” upon 
which his persecutors immediately 
denounced him as a wizard. For 
this, rather than for the atheism in 
his work entitled De admirandis 
Nature arcanis, he was burnt in 1619. 
When brought to the stake, a priest, 
or official in attendance, desired him 
to ask “ pardon of God, of the King, 
and of justice.” The hardened 
maniac replied, “I don’t believe in 
God, I never offended the King, and 
I wish justice was at the devil.” A 
contradiction of his own system; a 
man who denies a great Creator can- 
not seriously give credit to an arch 
destroyer. 

We still see horse-shoes, owls, 
hawks, &c., nailed on the doors of 
old barns. These supposed charms 
against sorcery were used even in 

agan times, and date back to the 
este. Persons accused of witch- 
craft have been subjected to the most 
barbarous and unrelenting punish- 
ments. In thousands of cases, the 
victims, often quite innocent, were 
burnt alive, while others were drowned 
by the test applied. If, on being 
thrown into a pond, they did not 
sink, they were (pgs epee witches, 
and either stoned on the spot or re- 
served for the stake. Five hundred 
witches were burnt at Genoa, in three 
months, in 1515. One thousand in 
the diocese of Como, in a year. An 
incredible number in France, about 
1520, when one sorcerer confessed to 
having 1,200 associates. More than 
100,000 perished, mostly by the 
flames in Germany. Grandeis, the 
parish priest of Loudan, in France, 
was burnt on a charge of having 
bewitched a whole convent of nuns, 
A.D. 1634. In Bretagne, twenty poor 
‘women were put to death as witches 
in 1654. Maria Renata was burnt 
at Wurtzburg, in 1749. At Kalisch, 
in Poland, nine old women were 
burnt in January, 1775. And so re- 
cently as 1802, five were condemned 
by the Bramins, in Patna, for sorcery, 
and executed. ’ 

In England, under the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, ap. 1541, a 
statute was enacted declaring all 
witchcraft and sorcery to be felony, 
without benefit of cler, Again, 
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in the 5th of Elizabeth and first of 
James. Barrington estimates the 
judicial murders for witchcraft in 
England, in two hundred years, at 
30,000. Sir Matthew Hale burnt two 
ersons for witchcraft in 1664. 
hree thousand suffered for this im- 
puted crime under the Long Parlia- 
ment. Northamptonshire and Hunt- 
ingdon preserved the superstition 
longer than any other counties. Two 
retended witches were executed at 
orthampton in 1705, while the 
Spectator was in course of publication 
in London, and five others some years 
afterwards. In 1716, Mrs. Hicks 
and her daughter, a child of nine 
years of age, were hanged as witches 
at Huntingdon. In Scotland thou- 
sands suffered. The last was at 
Dornoch, in 1722. The laws against 
witchcraft had lain dormant for many 
years, when an ignorant or malicious 
person attempting to revive them by 
finding a bill against a poor old 
woman in Surrey, they were for- 
mally repealed, in the tenth year of 
George the Second, A.p. 1736. 
Examples bearing upon the sub- 
ject of which we are now treating 
crowd upon us in numbers that 
would speedily fill a volume. Let 
us endeavour to select afew of the 
most remarkable and least familiar. 
Martin Delrio, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, put forth a curious compilation 
in Latin, which has never been trans- 
lated, called Disquisitiones Magice. 
Burton frequently quotes from it, as 
a book of authority. Here follow 
five samples of the staple of which 
itis composed, 1. Clemens Romanus, 
one of the early fathers, of the Church, 
said to have been contemporary with 
St. Paul, and fourth Bishop of Rome, 
records of Simon Magus,—the same 
who is spoken of in Acts, ch. 8,— 
that he framed a man out of the 
air ; that he became invisible as often 
as he pleased ; he animated statues ; 
stood unhurt in the midst of flames ; 
sometimes he would appear with two 
faces, as another Janus, and change 
himself into a sheep or goat ; and at 
other times would fly in the air. That 
he commanded a scythe to mow of 
its own accord, and that it mowed 
down ten times more grass than any 
other. When Selene, a celebrated 
courtezan, was shut up in a tower, 
and thousands of people went to see 
her, and had surrounded the castle 
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with that object, he caused her face 
to show itself out at every window 
atthe same time. To which Anasta- 
sius Nicenus adds, that when he pleas- 
ed he would seem all made of gold ; 
sometimes a serpent or other reptile. 
In feasts he exhibited all kinds of 
spectres, made dishes come to the 
table without any visible servant, 
and caused many shadows to go before 
him, which he gave out were the 
souls of persons deceased. Perhaps 
he did as much of all these marvels 
as are not invented or exaggerated, 
through what moderns understand 
by the term phantasmagoria. Jo- 
sephus also mentions a Simon, who 
pretended to be a magician, and was 
employed by Felix, procurator of 
Judea, to persuade the beautiful 
Drusilla, sister to King Agrippa, to 
forsake her husband, Azizus, King of 
Emesa, and marry him. Either 


through sorcery or lawful eloquence 
he succeeded in his mission ; but it 
is not agreed by learned commenta- 
tors whether there were two im- 
postors named Simon, or only one. 

2. Flavius Philostratus, a celebrated 
sophist of Lemnos, or, as some say, 


of Athens, came to Rome towar 

the end of the second century, under 
the patronage of the Empress Julia 
Domna, wife of Septimius Severus, 
equally celebrated for her beauty, 
learning, and debauchery. Very few 
of the Imperial consorts of Rome 
were ripe scholars, and a still smaller 
number failed to obtain high degrees 
in the college of vice. Julia con- 
fided to Philostratus all the papers 
in her possession, containing memoirs 
or anecdotes of Apollonius Tyanensis, 
with orders to mould them into a 
history. This “Life” has reached our 
times, and is written with elegance, 
but so loaded with fabulous details 
that they can scarcely be considered 
more authentic than the “ Arabian 
Nights.” According to his biographer, 
this Apollonius professed the philo- 
sophy of Pythagoras, with which he 
combined —— and sep Being 
at Rome, in the presence of the Em- 
peror Domitian, and by him com- 
manded to be bound hand and foot, 
he suddenly disappeared and vanished 
out of the sight of all then present, 
being at the same moment hurried to 
Puteoli, to os former appointment 
with some he had promised to meet 
there, He had the knowledge of 
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things done at a great distance in the 
very moment of their performance. 
The day and hour that Domitian was 
killed at Rome by Stephanus and 
other conspirators, the philosopher 
was delivering a public lecture in the 
city of Ephesus, to a very numerous 
company of auditors; suddenly, as 
one amazed, he made a pause in his 
discourse, and continued several 
moments without speaking a word. 
He then cried out aloud, “ Courage, 
Stephanus! Strike the villain hard ! 
Thou hast stricken him ; thou hast 
wounded him; thou hast slain 
him!’ News arrived in due course 
that the Emperor was assassinated 
on that same day and at the exact 
hour. Hierocles, a persecutor of the 
Christians under Diocletian, whose 
writings were edited, with a learned 
dissertation, by Bishop Pearson; in 
1654, preferred the miracles of Apol- 
lonius to those of Christ. So did 
Tacitus, a much greater and abler 
authority, with regard to the imputed 
supernatural acts of Vespasian. 

3. Wenceslaus, son to the Emperor 
Charles the Fourth, married Sophia, 
the Duke of Bavaria’s daughter. 
When the union was to solem- 
nized, the Duke, knowing that his 
son-in-law delighted in magical tricks, 
sent to Prague for a waggon-load of 
conjurors. While the most skilful 
amongst them were studying for some 
rare and unusual illusion, Wences- 
laus’s magician, called Zyto, who had 
sneaked in and hid himself in the 
crowd, suddenly appeared, with his 
mouth, as it seemed, cloven on both 
sides, and open to his very ears. He 
pounced upon the Duke’s chief necro- 
mancer, and swallowed him up bodily, 
in his clothes as he stood, spitting out 
only his shoes, because they were 
dirty, and studded with large nails, 
He then vomited him up again into 
a huge cistern of water, and brought 
him in wringing wet, to the infinite 
delight of the whole company. The 
tale is gravely related, says Delrio, in 
the history of Bohemia, written by 
Dubravius, Bishop of Olmutz. This 
Zyto assumed now one face, now 
another, and heightened or dimin- 
ished his stature at pleasure. When 
the king was carried in a litter with 
horses, Zyto seemed to follow him in 
another drawn by cocks. When at 
the royal table, he played strange 
pranks with the guests, changing 
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their hands into the feet of an ox or 
the hoofs of a horse, so that they 
were unable to help themselves to 
anything in the dishes before them. 
If they looked out of the window, he 
beautified their heads with horns. 
To show that he could command 
money for his use, at any time, he 
changed so many wisps of hay into 
thirty well-fattened swine, and sold 
them to a rich baker, at the price 
named by the latter, stipulating only 
that he should not suffer them to 
enter any water. The baker, un- 
mindful of the condition, allowed 
them to run into a pool, and, in a 
trice, found only so many wisps float- 
ing on the surface. Whereupon, in 
a fume, he sought out Zyto, and find- 
ing him asleep, at full length, ona 
form, pulled him violently by one le 
to awaken him. To his horror an 
amazement, both the leg and thigh 
seemed to come off and remain in his 
hands. He rushed from the court 
and was never seen within its pre- 
cincts again. But this terrible Zyto 
was at last carried away alive, body 
and soul, by the devil in propria 
persona; “which event,” adds the 
worthy bishop, “afterwards begat a 
care in Wenceslaus to bethink him- 
self of more serious and religious 
matters.” 

4. Delrio tells the following strange 
tale of a contest between two magi- 
cians. The one had stolen a beautiful 
maiden, mounted her behind him on 
a wooden horse, and so careered aloft 
in the air with his prize. While they 
were thus on their journey,-the other 
necromancer happened to be at a 

t feast in the castle of a Burgun- 

ian nobleman, and being sensible of 
their transit over the castle, compelled 
them by superior art to descend and 
present themselves to the view of all 
present, taken in frayrante delicto 
and unable to stir. But the detected 
necromancer had his turn, and pri- 
vately enchanted his brother in the 
art who had thus entrapped him. 
As he was looking from a high win- 
dow into the court below, he fixed 
on his head a large and spreading 
ir of horns, so that he could neither 
raw. back within the strong iron bars 
nor venture to cast himself down from 
80 high a place. In this dilemma, he 
compromised with his antagonist, on 
the understanding that he should be 
released from his horns and return to 


the feast, while the other departed 
with his prey, involved in a friendly 
cloud. 

5. Again, the same writer tells, on 
the authority, as he says, of unques- 
tionable witnesses, of two magicians 
who met by accident in the Queen 
of England’s court, and agreed that 
in any one specific thing, each should 
infallibly obey the other. The first 
therefore commanded the second to 
thrust his head out of the casement 
of a window, with which he at once 
complied. Immediately a gigantic 
pair of stag’s horns sprouted from his 
forehead, to the great delight of the 
spectators, who flouted him with a 
thousand mocks and taunts. He, 
resenting the disgrace, and thirsting 
after revenge, when his turn came to 
be obeyed, drew with a piece of char- 
coal the lineaments of a man upon 
the wall, and then commanded his 
brother sorcerer to stand under that 
picture, and that forthwith the wall 
should give place to receive him. 
The other, apprehensive of the ex- 
treme danger he was in, began to 
beseech his rival that he would hold 
him excused. But the other stood 
on the bond and insisted on compli- 
ance. Magician number one, thus 
compelled, took the position assigned ; 
then the wall seemed to open, and 
he being entered therein, was never 
afterwards seen. 

From the two last instances we 
collect two important facts in the 
science of witchcraft. Although its 
professors studied the same art under 
the same master, they were not ne- 
cessarily gifted with equal powers, or 
aware of the attainments of each 
other. 

We are all familiar with the —_ 
of Faustus and his compact wit 
Satan, under the guise of Mephisto- 
pheles, in the dramas of Marlowe and 
Goethe. This Faustus must not be 
confounded with Fust, one of the 
three artists to whom the invention 
of printing has been ascribed. They 
were distinct individuals, living at 
different periods. Dr. John Faustus 
was a nativeof Kundlingen, in Suabia, 
and flourished in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, after printing had been mane 
years in practice. He was a learne 
physician, who to the study of medi- 
cine added astrology and magic, and 
occupied much time in alchemical 
experiments, tending to discover what 
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was called the philosopher’s stone. 
He was, without doubt, a man of great 
scientific acquirements, and, accord- 
ing to legendary tradition, used his 
poms in a manner to impress on his 
ess educated countrymen a conviction 
that he had familiar dealings with 
the devil. Hence the inseparable 
association of his name with a com- 
panion few are desirous of cultivating 
intimately. The learned Camerarius, 
in his Opercula Subseciva, relates the 
following anecdote :—“There was 
within the memory of our fathers, 
Dr. John Faustus, a German, who 
had learned the black-art at Cracovia, 
in Poland. Being one day at table 
with a company who had heard much 
of his conjuring tricks, he was ear- 
nestly entreated to show them some 
sport. Seeing they were all well fud- 
ed with wine, he undertook to ex- 
hibit to them anything they wished 
to behold. They, with general con- 
sent, required him to place upon the 
table a vine laden with grapes, ready 
tobegathered. They thought, because 
it was in the month of December, 
that Faustus could not show them 
what was not in existence. He agreed 
to the feat, saying that forthwith it 
should be accomplished; but upon 
this condition, that no one should 
speak a word, or offer to rise from his 
seat, but all should tarry till he bade 
them cut the grapes; and added, that 
whoever should do otherwise would 
be in danger of losing his life. They 
all promised to obey, and Faustus so 
charmed the eyes of these drunken 
revellers that they saw, as it seemed 
to them, a marvellous goodly vine 
rise before them, and upon the same, 
as many bunches of large, ripe grapes 
as there were men sitting round. Ex- 
cited by such a dainty appearance, 
and thirsty with much strong drink- 
ing, each seized his — expectin 
Faustus to give the word, and bi 


them help themselves. But he, hav- 
ing held them a while in suspense 
with this vain piece of witchcraft, 
suddenly, in the turn of a hand, the 
vine and grapes vanished away, and 


the parched expectants were seen 
each holding his nose with one hand, 
and the keen knife in the other, to 
lop the prominent feature off ; so that 
if any had forgot the conjuror’s lesson, 
and been a trifle hasty, instead of 
cutting a bunch of grapes, he had 
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whipt off hisown nose.” It does not 
appear that the party called upon the 
doctor for “a second exhibition of his 
skill.” This Faustus, says Weirus 
(De Prestigiis Demonum), was found 
dead by his bedside, in a certain vil- 
lage within the duchy of Wirtemburg, 
with his neck broken, and the house 
wherein he lay, beaten down in a 
whirlwind at midnight. Of course, 
it was said, and universally believed, 
that his compact with the fiend hav- 
ing expired, his life and soul were then 
and there forfeited. 

In the same work of Camerarius, 
from which we have quoted above, 
we find the following recital. Anno 
Domini 1323, Frederick Duke of 
Austria, who was chosen Emperor, in 
opposition to Louis, was overcome in 
a great battle at Molensdorf, and sent 
by his successful rival to be kept pri- 
soner in a strong castle. Some time 
afterwards, a magician came into 
Austria to Leopold, his brother, pro- 
mising that by his art and the assist- 
ance of spirits, he would free Frede- 
rick, and within the space of an hour 
set himin his presence if he would give 
him a good reward. Duke Leopold 
replied that if he performed his pro- 
mise he would worthily reward him. 
The magician then placed himself, 
together with Leo old. in a circle, 
and summoned the familiar spirit that 
was wont to obey him, who appeared 
in the form of an ordinary man. His 
mastercommanded him to go speedily, 
liberate Frederick, and bring him to 
Austria without hurt. The spirit 
answered, “I will do thy bidding wil- 
lingly, if the captive prince consents 
to come with me.” This said, he flew 
instantly to Bavaria, and in the form 
of a stranger came to the prince in 
custody, to whom he said, “If thou 
wilt be freed from thy captivity, 
mount this horse, and will 
thee safe into Austria to ional, 
thy brother.” 

“Who art thou ?” said the prince. 

“Ask me not,” replied the spirit, 
“who I am, for that is nothing to the 
purpose ; but do as I desire, and I 
will perform what I say.” 

On hearing this, a certain horror 
seized upon the prince, though other- 
wise a man of courageous heart. He 
refused to accompany his mysterious 
visitor, and signed himself with the 
cross. Whereupon the spirit, with 





his horse, disappeared, and returned 
to the conjuror, by whom he was 
severely rebuked for not bringin 
with him the prisoner. He relate 
exactly what had passed, and con- 
cluded thus, “Thou knowest that I 
could not compel his obedience.” 
Frederick being at last liberated, re- 
ted what had been proposed to 
im with great exactness as to the 
time and circumstance. Leopold re- 
ceived such a fright from the spirit 
he had seen that he died within a 
short space. 

Henry Cornelius Agrippa was an- 
other learned man in a superstitious 
age, who achieved the unenviable re- 
ae of being in league with un- 

oly agencies. e was born at Co- 
logne, in 1486, of a noble family, and 
became secretary to the Emperor 
Maximilian, by whom he wasknighted 
for his bravery in the Italian wars. 
He next travelled through various 
a of Europe, and while in Eng- 

nd, wrote a commentary on St. 
Paul’s Epistles. In 1518 he settled 
at Metz, but was driven away by the 
monks, who denounced him as a sor- 
cerer. In 1530 he published his 
treatises on the “Vanity of the 
Sciences,” and on “Occult Philoso- 
phy.” In 1535 he was imprisoned 
at iain for defaming the mother of 
King Francis the First of France, but 
soon obtained his liberty, and died the 
game year, aged forty-nine. Jovius, 
or Paolo Giovio, Bishop of Nocera, 
AD. 1552, a celebrated Italian histo- 
rian, who wrote an account of his own 
times, says of Cornelius Agrippa, 
that with immense understanding and 
vast memory, he comprehended the 
accounts of all arts and sciences, 
with the inmost secrets and highest 
heads of themall. Hethenadds, “that 
not being as yet old, he departed this 
life at Lyons in a base and obscure 
inn, with the curses of many persons 
as one that was infamous, and under 
the suspicion of necromancy ; for that 
he was ever accompanied by a devil in 
the shape of a large black dog; so 
that when by approaching death, he 
was moved to terror and repentance, 
he took off the collar from his dog's 
neck, which was inscribed whh 
magical characters by the nails that 
were in it, and uttered despairingly 
these last words, Ali perdita bestia, 
que me perdidistr ; ‘Begone, thou lost 
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beast, which hast utterly destroyed 
me.’ Nor was that familiar dog from 
that time forth ever seen more, but 
in hasty flight leaped into the river 
hard by, and being plunged therein 
over head, never swam out again, as 
is affirmed by all who saw it.” 

In Archbishop Spotiswood’s “ His- 
tory of the Church of Scotland,” we 
find the following anecdote :— 
“ Amongst the witches and sorcerers 
in Scotland, Agnes Sampson, com- 
monly called the wise wife of Keith, 
was most remarkable : a woman 
not of the base and ignorant sort of 
impostors, but matron-like, grave, 
and consistent in her answers. In 
her examination she declared that 
she had a familiar spirit, who, upon 
her call, appeared in a visible form, 
and resolved her of any doubtful 
matter, especially concerning the life 
or death of persons lying sick ; and 
being asked what words she used 
when she called the spirit, she said 
her invocation was ‘ Holla, master! 
and this he had taught her to say. 
She also avowed that her spirit had 
undertaken to make away with the 
king, James the Sixth, but failing in 
the performance, and beingreproached 
by her, confessed it was beyond his 
power, speaking words she under- 
stood not, but which appeared to her 
to be, J/ est homme de Dieu.” This 
happened Anno 1591. 

Spotiswood, in the same history, 
says that, Anno Christi, 1279, there 
lived in Scotland one Thomas Ler- 
mouth, a man very greatly admired 
for his gift of foretelling things to 
come. He was justly to be wondered 
at for predicting, so many ages before, 
the union of the kingdoms of Eng- 
land and Scotland, in the ninth de- 
gree of Bruce's blood, with the 
succession of Bruce himself to the 
crown, being yet achild, with no such 
prospect, and many other things 
which subsequent events made good. 
The day preceding the death of King 
Alexander the Third, he told the 
Earl of March that before the next 
day at noon, such a tempest should 
blow as Scotland had not felt many 
years before. The next mornin 
roving a clear sky, the Earl chal- 
ie Lermouth as an impostor ; he 
replied that noon was not yet past, 
about which time a post came to in- 
form the Earl of the King’s sudden 
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death, who was accidentally killed 
while hunting. Then Thomas said 
“This is the tempest I foretold, and 
so it shall prove to Scotland ;” as in- 
deed it did. 

One of the most renowned of the 
wizards of the middle ages was 
Michael Scott, of Balwearic, com- 
memorated in glowing verse by his 
namesake in the “‘ Lay of the Last Min- 
strel.” You will as readily persuade 
a true, loyal North Briton that Wal- 
lace and Bruce were not heroes and 

atriots of the first class, as that 

ichael Scott was not gifted with 
supernatural powers. Grave his- 
torians and biographers, amongst 
others, Dante, Dempster, Lesly, and 
Satchells, bear testimony to his know- 
ledge and practise of the occult 
sciences. A reputation thus sanc- 
tioned and established is sure to be 
increased hy popular tradition. Ac- 
cordingly, it supplies the subject of 
countless legends. In the south of 
Scotland, any work of great labour 
and antiquity is ascribed either to the 
agency of Auld Michael, of Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace, or of the devil. 
Michael, who flourished in the thir- 


teenth century, was knighted by 
Alexander the Third, and employed 
in more than one important embassy. 
He was a man of much learning, 
chiefly acquired in foreign countries. 
He wrote a commentary upon Aris- 
totle, ae at Venice in 1496, and 


several treatises upon natural phil- 
osophy, from which he appears to 
have been addicted to the abstruse 
studies of judicial astrology, alchymy, 
physiognomy, and chromancy. These 
pursuits, as a matter of course, 
stamped him amongst his contempo- 
raries as a first-rate magician. Demp- 
ster, writing in 1627 (Lcclesiastical 
History) tells us that he remembered 
to have heard in his youth that the 
magic books of Michael Scott were 
still in existence, but could not be 
opened without danger, on account 
of the malignant fiends who would 
be thereby evoked, It is not quite 
certain that he was buried in Melrose 
abbey, according to the “ Lay ;” 
some traditions contend for Home 
Cottarne, in Cumberland, but all 
agree that his books of magic were 
interred with him in his grave, or 

~ om in the convent where he 

A] 
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Amongst the numerous and well 
attested legends connected with Sir 
Michael Scott, we find it stated that 
when sent on an embassy to obtain 
from the King of France satisfaction 
for certain piracies committed by his 
subjects upon those of the King of 
Scotland, instead of preparing a suit- 
able equipage and train of attendants, 
he retired to his study, opened his 
book, and called up a fiend in the 
shape of a huge black horse, mounted 
upon his back, and forced him to fly 
through the air towards France. As 
they crossed the sea, the demon 
courser insidiously asked him what 
it was that the old women of Scot- 
land muttered at bed-time? A less 
experienced wizard might have 
answered that it was the Pater 
Noster, which would have licensed 
immediate precipitation from his 
back. But Michael, quite on his 
guard, sternly replied, ‘‘ What is that 
tothee? Mount, Diabolus, and fly !” 
When they reached Paris, he tied his 
horse to the gate of the palace, entered 
without announcement, and boldly 
declared his errand. An ambassador, 
unattended by the pomp and cireum- 
stance befitting his position, was re- 
ceived with slight respect, and the 
King was about to return a contémp- 
tuous refusal to his demand, when 
Michael gently suggested that his 
majesty would do well to pause until 
he had seen his horse stamp three 
times. The first stamp shook every 
steeple in Paris, and set all the belis 
ringing; the second threw down 
three of the towers of the palace ; 
and the imperial steed had raised his 
hoof for the third stamp, when the 
King dismissed the ambassador with 
the most ample concessions rather 
than risk the probable consequences. 

Michael was once much embar- 
rassed by a spirit or familiar, for 
whom he was under the necessity of 
finding constant employment. He 
commanded him to build a dam-head 
across the Tweed at Kelso; it wag 
accomplished in one night, and, as Sir 
Walter Scott says, still does honour 
to the infernal architect. The seer 
next ordered that Eildon hill, then a 
uniform cone, should be divided into 
three. Another night was sufficient 
to part its ee into the three 
picturesque peaks which it now beara, 
At length the enchanter conquered 
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this indefatigable demon by employ- 
ing him in the hopeless and endless 
task of making ropes out of sea-sand. 

Onanother occasion, Michael, hear- 
ing of a famous sorceress called the 
witch of Falsehope, who lived on the 
opposite side of the Tweed, went to 
= her skill to the test; but she, 
eeling intuitively that she was in the 
presence of a superior, stoutly denied 
all knowledge of the necromantic 
art. In his discourse with her, he 
laid his wand inadvertently on the 
table, which the hag descrying, sud- 
denly snatched it up and struck him 
withit. Feeling theforce ofthe charm, 
he rushed out of the house, but as 
it had given him the external sem- 
blance of a hare, his servant, who 
waited without, halloo’d upon the 
discomfited wizard his own grey- 
hounds, who pursued him so closely 
that in order to obtain a moment’s 
breathing to reverse the charm, 
Michael, after a very fatiguing course, 
was fain to take refuge in his own 
jaw-hole—Anglice, common sewer. 

To revenge himself on the witch 
of Falsehope, Michael, in harvest 
time, went to the hill above the 
house with his dogs, and sent his 
servant down to ask a bit of bread 
for them from the gudewife, with 
instructions what to do if he met 
with a denial. The witch refused 
the request contemptuously, where- 
upon the servant placed over the 
door a paper which his master had 
given him, containing the since often 
quoted and applied rhyme— 


“* Master Michael Scott’s man 
Sought meat and got nane.” 


Immediately the old woman ceased 
baking bread for the reapers, her com- 
mon occupation, and began to dance 
round the fire. Her husband sent 
his men to the house, one after the 
other, to inquire why their provision 
did not arrive. Each as he entered 
fell under the charm, and joined the 
fandango and chorus. At last the 

deman himself came, but remem- 
Coten his wife’s trick upon Sir 
Michael, peeped in first at the win- 
dow, and saw the reapers dancing 
and shouting, and dragging his ¢x- 
hausted helpmate round and through 


pasto’ 


* Savageorraging. ‘The term, long obsolete, may be found in this sense in Spenser’s 
rals, 


the fire, which was, as usual, in the 
middle of the room. Upon this he 
took a horse and rode up to Michael’s 
abode on the hill, in the spirit of sub- 
mission, and implored a cessation of 
the spell. The warlock was too well 
gifted to be spiteful, and told him to 
go home, enter the house backwards, 
and take the spell down with his 
left hand. He did so, and this 
conn the bewildering dance to an 
end. 

But the great wizard had, like 
Merlin and Samson, a weak point. 
He fell under female seduction. In 
an unguarded hour his wife, or para- 
mour, filched from him his grand 
secret, that his life was secure from 
any danger except the poisonous 
qualities of broth, made of the flesh 
of a breme sow.* She gave him such 
@ mess on some quarrel, and killed 
him. But he had still time to slay 
his treacherous companion. The 
substance of all this, and more, 
is written in the notes to the “ Lay 
of the Last Minstrel” —a poem in our 
young days in everybody’s hand and 
mouth ; now seldom referred to or 
taken from the shelves of libraries. 
We venture to say that a majority 
of the present generation, under 
thirty, have never troubled them- 
selves to look at it, so ephemeral 
are the quality and value of poetical 
taste and reputation. 

In many ages and countries there 
have been noted impostors and 
enthusiasts, claiming supernatural 
power and connexion, apart from 
witchcraft or necromancy ; religious 
fanaticism being the fertile source 
from whence they sprung and the 
ground in which they were fostered. 
Gonzalo Martinez, a Spaniard, burnt 
by the Inquisition in 1360, pre- 
tended to be the Archangel Michael. 
George Davich, son of a waterman at 
Ghent, styled himself the nephew of 
God, sent into the world to adopt 
children worthy of heaven ; he denied 
the resurrection, preached against 
marriage, in favour of a community of 
women, and taught that the body 
only could be defiled bysin. He had 
many followers, and died unmolested 
at Basle, in 1556. We cannot find 
anything in his assumptions and 
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doctrines more outrageous than in 
those of the Mormons and Aga- 

monists, who are flourishing with 
favour, protection, and encourage- 
ment in 1865. Sabbata Levi, a Jew, 
of Smyrna, mystified the inhabitants 
of Constantinople and other eastern 
cities, by personating our Saviour, in 
1666. 

In England, in Henry the Third’s 
reign, 1221, two men were crucified, 
both pretending to be the Messiah ; 
and two women were put to death 
for assuming the characters of the 
Virgin Mary and Mary Magdalene. 
In the twenty-fourth year of the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, Elizabeth 
Barton, styled the Holy Maid of 
Kent, was spirited up to hinder the 
Reformation, by feigning inspirations 
from heaven, foretelling that the 
King would have an early and vio- 
lent death if he divorced Catherine 
of Spain and married Anne Boleyn. 
She and her confederates were hanged 
at Tyburn in 1534. They were rank 
impostors, and deserved their fate as 
much as the noble-minded Joan of 
Are ought to have been exempted 
from hers. We cannot degrade that 
stor ; 


bright heroine to a vulgar im 
we believe, on the contrary, that she 
was a pure enthusiast, firmly con- 
vinced that she was inspired to say 


and do what she said and did— 
whether by dreams, visions, or reve- 
lation in any other specific form we 
do not pretend to decide. We 
mourn over the horror and national 
disgrace of her barbarous execution 
as a witch, and throw down the 
gauntlet in defence of her truth and 
patriotism. 

In the first year of Queen oe 
reign, after her marriage with Philip 
of Spain, Elizabeth Croft, a girl of 
eighteen years of age, was secreted in 
a wall, and with a whistle, made for 
the purpose, uttered many seditious 
speeches against the Queen and her 
consort, and also against the mass 
and confession. Considering the state 
of the times, and the parties impli- 
cated, she escaped with wonderful 
lenity. Her sentence, on full de- 
tection, was to stand upon a scaffold 
at St. Paul’s cross during the ser- 
mon, and make public confession of 
her imposture. She was called the 
Spirit of the Wall. In 1591, under 
Queen Elizabeth, William Hackett, a 
fanatic, personated our Saviour, and 
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was executed for Seen, Durin 
the Protectorate of Oliver Cromwel 
James Naylor, a native of Yorkshire, 
who had served eight years in the 
parliamentary army, became con- 
verted to Quakerism by the preach- 
ing of George Fox, and obtained great 
credit with the leaders of that re- 
cently established sect. Hesoon, how- 
ever, offended them by his extrava- 
gant notions, and ae were compelled 
to disown him. Misled by imaginary 
inspiration, or influenced by an innate 
love of deception, he gathered together 
a host of followers, and went on from 
one extravagance to another, until, 
in 1656, he made acquaintance with 
the interior of Exeter gaol. After a 
term he was liberated ; but excited 
rather than tamed by the practical 
check, he now took upon himself to 
ersonate Christ, and was attended 
into the city of Bristol by a crowd of 
his deluded proselytes of both sexes, 
singing Hosanna before him, strewing 
his way with herbs and flowers, using 
the same expressions, and paying him 
the same honour as the Jews did to 
our Saviour when he rode into Jeru- 
salem. This was too much for Oliver 
to tolerate. He summoned him 
before the parliament then sitting at 
Westminster. There was no specific 
law to meet the case, but they made 
one in a twinkling, such as the 
Americans are doing now, in less 
glaring emergencies. Naylor was 
sentenced to be whipped at the cart’s 
tail, to stand in the pillory before the 
Royal Exchange, there to be burnt 
through the tongue, and branded with 
a hot iron on the head, with theletter 
B, signifying blasphemer. All this 
was carried out to the letter. He 
proved to be a man of nerve, repent- 
ing neither of the sin nor groaning 
under the punishment. That being 
completed, one Rich, a shopkeeper, 
mounted on the pillory, embraced the 
impostor, and kissed his forehead. 
From thence, Naylor was sent to 
Bristol, where he underwent flogging 
through the streets, and was finally 
committed as a prisoner to the castle 
at Guernsey for life. There he found 
himself in company with General 
Lambert, under whom he had served 
as a soldier in the late rebellion. 
When the delirium of fanaticism was 
finally subdued by such sharp treat- 
ment, he humbly acknowledged and 
repented the delusion by which he 





had been seduced, and died in cap- 
tivity. 

The two celebrated pretenders of 
Henry the Seventh’s day, Lambert 
Simnel and Perkin Warbeck, who 
gave themselves out respectively as 
the Earl of Warwick, son of Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence, and the Duke of 
York, second son of King Edward 
the Fourth, met with very different 
treatment when they fell into the 
hands of the sovereign de facto. Sim- 
nel, a transparent impostor, was 

rdoned, made a scullion in the royal 

itchen, and finally promoted to be a 
falconer. Warbeck was hanged at 
once. Many thought, and think to 
this day, that he was the “true 
prince.” Henry inclined to that 
idea, or he would have confronted 
him with his claimed mother and 
sister, the dowager queen and queen 
consort, who could at once have 
denied or admitted the fact. But he 
sent them to York, and gave them 
no opportunity of seeing him. His 

retended confession, published after 

is execution, was unquestionably a 
forgery, got up by the conscientious 
Tudor. The probable solution ap- 
pears to be, not that Perkin was the 
veritable Richard Plantagenet, Duke 
of York, but an illegitimate son of 
Edward the Fourth. This would ac- 
count for his family likeness, his 
knowledge of family incidents, and 
the patronage of the old Duchess of 
Burgundy. But it did not satisfy 
Horace Walpole, who lived and died 
in an opposite conviction, and left 
his belief on record that Perkin was 
“the real Simon Pure.” The princes 
were made away with, somehow, at 
some time, and by somebody ; but 
the tale propagated soon after Henry’s 
private visit to the Tower on his 
arrival in London, and the bones of 
two boys, of corresponding age, found 
under a staircase in that state prison, 
in Charles the Second’s reign, and 
buried with a solemn ceremony and 
inscription in Westminster Abbey, are 
neither legal nor conclusive evidence. 
Richard of Gloucester was an un- 
scrupulous ambitionist, scarcely better 
or worse than the average of his con- 
temporaries, few, if any, of whom 
would have hesitated to remove’ an 
obstacle by the shortest process. It 
was an age of might ratherthan right, 
of “let those keep who can.” But 
Richard was able and sagacious, and 
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not likely to commit the folly of an 
unnec crime. The boys were 
bastardized by act of parliament, and 
no longer stood in his way. Astheir 
death was of as much importance to 
his successor, in a calculation of pro- 
babilities the latter was quite as 
likely to have committed or sanc- 
tioned the atrocity. This is merely 
an en passant remark. We have no 
wish to revive a discussion on “ His- 
toric Doubts.” 

In 1665, Valentine Greatrakes, in 
Ireland, pretended to cure all diseases 
by gently rubbing the patient: a 
harmless imposition which suited the 
credulous, and so was generally re- 
ceived in his own country that he 
was tempted to visit England. In 
1666 he was examined before the 
Royal Society, but broke down en- 
tirely, fell into disrepute, and was 
heard of no more. Mary Tofts, of 
Godalming, in 1726, pretended to 
breed rabbits within her. Many, for 
a time, were deluded into a belief of 
this imposition, amongst others, Mr. 
St. André, surgeon to the King. 
William Parsons and wife, parents of 
the ventriloquizing girl who person- 


ated the Cock-lane Ghost, were con- 
demned to pillory and imprisonment 
as detected cheats in 1762. The case 
of Joanna Southcote is too recent 
and monstrous to require more than 


a casual mention. She came from 
Exeter to London, and fora consider- 
able time had thousands of followers, 
not entirely confined to the ignorant 
and vulgar, but including many of 
rank and education. She died De- 
cember the 27th, 1814. The present 
writer once travelled in a stage coach 
from Bath to Salisbury with one of 
her disciples. He soon declared him- 
self, and set to work to convert the 
wae: In the course of his rhap- 
sodies he repeated some horrible 
doggerel, which he said an angel had 
delivered to Joanna, and called upon 
us to admit its self-evident inspira- 
tion. We laughed outrageously, and 
said we thought Milton and Shake- 
speare had done better than that. 
e declared that he would travel no 
further with such blasphemers, and 
as soon as the coach stopped left us 
with an indistinctly uttered ana- 
thema, which sounded very like com- 
mon swearing, but might have been 
a specimen of the “ unknown tongue.” 
n 1740, one Matthew Ryan, who 
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was apprehended at Waterford, and 
transmitted to Kilkenny, being 
charged with several robberies com- 
mitted in that county, wastried at the 
assizes on the 25th of July. When 
taken into custody, he pretended to be 
a lunatic, stripped himself in the gaol, 
threw away his clothes, and went 
naked to the court to stand his trial. 
He then affected to be dumb, and 
refused to plead ; on which the judges 
of the assize ordered a jury to be im- 
pannelled to inquire and give their 
opinion whether he was wilfully dumb 
and lunatic, or stricken by the hand 
of God. The jury, after a short de- 
liberation, handed in their verdict— 
“Wilful and affected dumbness and 
lunacy.” Upon this, the judges again 
desired the prisoner to plead, which, 
by signs, he refused. In their great 
compassion they indulged him until 
the Monday following. Finding him 
still contumacious, the court then 
ordered him to be pressed to death, 
in compliance with the existing law 
under similar circumstances. The 
sentence was accordingly executed on 
him the Wednesday following ; but 
before he expired he found his speech, 
and most earnestly entreated to be 
hanged, which request was refused. 

Erasmus was of a nature which 
mingled the seria cum jocis more 
liberally than grave philosophers are 
wont to practice. His ‘ Colloquies” 
abound in humorous anecdotes. 
Here are two of ingenious swindlers 
on a small scale :— 

1. Maccus, a famous cheat, came 
into the shop of a shoemaker at Ley- 
den, and saluted him, at the same 
time casting his eye upon a pair of 
boots that were hanging up. The 
shoemaker asked if he would buy 
them ; the other seemed willing, 
upon which they were taken down, 
drawn on, and proved as good a fit 
as if made to order. “I think,” said 
Maccus, “a pair of double-soled shoes 
would do well over these boots!” 
They, too, were found and fitted. 
“Now,” said the rogue, “tell me, 
friend, did it never so fall out that 
such as you have thus fitted for a 
race, ran away without paying?” 
“Never,” replied the other. “ But 
if it should be so, what would you 
do?’ “I would follow him,” said the 
shoemaker. “ Well,” added Maccus, 
“here goes for a trial,” and imme- 


diately set off. The shoemaker quick- 
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ly pursued, shouting, “Stop thief, 
stop thief!” At which the citizens 
ran to their doors to see what was 
going on. But Maccus, laughing, 
cried out, “ Let no man hinder our 
race, we run for a cup of ale.” 
Whereupon none interfered, and all 
ane ooked on at the sport, until 
Zaccus ran clean out of sight, and 
the poor shoemaker returned, panting 
and pomeieiaes and explained the 
trick that had been played on him. 
2. At Antwerp there was a priest 
who had collected a pretty round sum 
in silver, which he put in a great 
purse, suspended from his girdle. A 
certain cheat observed it, who came 
and accosted him civilly, saying he 
was appointed by the parish where 
he lived to buy a new surplice for 
their own priest, and humbly prayed 
his reverence to go with him to the 
place where they were sold, and allow 
the surplice to be tried on him, as he 
was the same height and size with his 
clerical brother for whom it was in- 
tended. The priest complied, and 
together they proceeded to the shop. 
A surplice was brought out and put 
on him. “It fits exactly,” said the 
seller. The cheat, when he had sur- 
veyed the priest, now before, and 
then behind, observed, “It is too 
short in front.” “ That is not the 
fault of the surplice,” said the shop- 
keeper; “it is occasioned by the 
distension of the purse.” The accom- 
modating priest took the purse from 
his girdle and laid it down, that they 
might take another view. No sooner 
had he turned his back, than the 
rogue snatched up the purse and ran 
off at full speed. The priest followed, 


in the surplice as he was. The shop- 
keeper pursued the eey The priest 


called, “ Stop the thief!” The shop- 
keeper cried, “Stop the priest !” The 
thief repeated, “Stop the priest, for 
he is mad!” The people believed no 
less when they saw him running in 
public and so habited. Then the 
shopkeeper grappled the priest, the 
priest struggled to release himself, 
until they rolled over each other, 
while the cheat showed them a fair 
pair of heels, and escaped with the 
purse and money. 

Impostors often carry on their trade 
through life, unchecked by conscience 
or repentance, if not detected and 
punished by law. Rarely indeed have 
they the hardihood to face death and 











futurity with the same systematic 
falsehood. The following remarkable 
instance of the latter, with which we 
conclude, occurs in a book seldom met 
with, called “ Memoires de Misson.” 
The author was a French lawyer of 
eminence, distinguished for his plead- 
_— before the parliament of Paris in 
behalf of the testants. On the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
he took refuge in England, in which 
country he resided long, and died in 
London in 1701. He travelled as 
tutor with an English nobleman, and 
published, amongst other works, a 
‘Voyage to Italy,” and a “Tour in 
England.” The apes anecdote 
is too circumstantially and naturally 
told to be an invention of the writer. 
A comely, respectable-looking man, 
who had been for many years footman 
to a Mr. Wickham, a gentleman of 
fortune at Banbury, in Oxfordshire, 
came to London, and took lodgings at 
a baker's, a man well to do in the 
world, opposite to Arundel-street, in 
the Strand. The baker being asked 
by his lodger what a he 
was, replied that he was of Banbury. 
The other, rejoiced at meeting a 
townsman, immediately expressed 
strong regard for the baker, adding, 
that since he was from Banbury, 
he must needs know Mr. Wick- 
ham, or have heard his name men- 
tioned. The baker, who was very 
well acquainted with that gentleman’s 
family, though he had been absent 
from Banbu fifteen or twenty years, 
was delighted to hear news of it. But 
he became perfectly overcome by joy 
when informed that the person he 
conversed with was Mr. Wickham 
himself. This inspired him with the 
most profound respect. The family 
must be called up for Mr. Wickham 
to see them, and that they might 
drink a glass together to their friends 
at Banbury. The baker did not fora 
moment doubt his having Mr. Wick- 
ham for his lodger ; but yet he could 
not help wondering that neither foot- 
man nor portmanteau appeared. He 
therefore made bold to ask how a 
gentleman of his estate came to be 
unattended. The pretended Wick- 
ham, making a sign to him to speak 
softly, replied that his servants Were 
in a place where he could readily find 
them when required ; but that at 
resent he must be very careful of 
ing known, because he came up to 
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town to arrest a merchant of London, 
who owed him a great sum of money 
and was going to break. That he 
desired to remain incognito, for fear 
he should miss his stroke, and re- 
quested the landlord not to mention 
his name. 

The next day the pretended Mr. 
Wickham went out to arrange 
measures with another of his own 


stamp, as to playing their — in 
tween 


concert. It was arran 
them that the other should for 
Mr. Wickham’s servant, and come 


rivately, from time to time, to see 

is master and attendonhim. That 
same night the servant came, and 
Mr. Wickham, looking at his own 
dirty neckcloth in the glass, fell into 
a great rage at him for letting him be 
without money, linen, or other con- 
veniences, by his negligence in not 
carrying his trunk to the waggon in 
due time, which would cause a delay 
of three days. This was acted in a 
loud voice that the baker, who was 
in the next room, might hearit. The 
poor deluded man thereupon ran im- 
mediately to his drawers, carried to 
Mr. Wickham the best linen he had 
in the house, begged the honour of 
his wearing it, and at the same time 
laid fifty guineas on the table, that 
he might oblige him by accepting 
them also. Wickham at first refused, 
but with urgent pressing was pre- 
vailed upon. As soon as he had the 
money in possession, he had a livery 
made of the same colour and fashion 
as the true Mr. Wickham’s, and gave 
it to another pretended footman, who 
brought a trunk and box full of goods, 
as coming from the Banbury waggon. 
The baker, more satisfied than ever 
that he had to do with Mr. Wickham, 
one of the richest and noblest gentle- 
men in the kingdom, made it more 
and more his business to give him 
fresh marks of respect and attach- 
ment. In short, Wickham got from 
him a hundred and fifty guineas, 
besides the first fifty, for all of which 
he gave him his note. 

About three weeks after the open- 
ing of this adventure, the rogue, 
while enjoying himself at a tavern, 
was seized with a violent headache, 
accompanied by a burning fever, and 
great pains in all parts of his body. 
As soon as he found himself ill, he 
went home to his lodging, where 
he was waited upon by one of hig 
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pretended footmen, and assisted in 
everything by the good baker, who 
advanced all money that was wanted, 
and passed his word to the doctors, 
apothecaries, and everybody else. 

eanwhile Wickham grew worse 
and worse, and about the fifth day 
was given over. The baker, grieved 
to the heart at the condition of his 
illustrious friend, felt bound to tell 
him, though with much reluctance, 
what the doctors thought of his con- 
dition. Wickham received the news 
as calmly as if he had .been the best 
Christian in the world, and fully pre- 
pared for death. He desired a min- 
ister to be sent for, and received the 
Communion the same day. Never 
did there appear to be more resigna- 
tion to the will of God, never more 
outward piety, zeal, or confidence in 
the merits of the Redeemer. Next 
day, the distemper and danger increas- 
ing to an alarming height, the impos- 
tor told the baker that it was not 
enough to have taken care of his 
soul, he ought also to set: his worldly 
affairs in order, and desired that he 
might make his will, while yet sound 
in mind. 

A scrivener, therefore, was imme- 
diately sent for, and the will made 
and signed in all proper form before 
several witnesses. Wickham, by thi 
disposed of all his estate, real an 

rsonal, jewels, coaches, teams, race- 

orses of such and such colours, 
packs of hounds, ready money, &c., 
a house with all appurtenances and 
dependencies, to the baker ; almost 
all his linen to the wife; five hun- 
dred guineas to their eldest son ; eight 
hundred to the four daughters ; two 
hundred to the parson who had com- 
forted him in his sickness ; two hun- 
dred to each of the doctors, and one 
hundred to the apothecary ; fifty 
guineas and mourning to each of his 
footmen ; fifty to embalm him ; fifty 
for his coffin ; two hundred to hang 
the house with mourning, and to 
defray the rest of the charges of 
his interment. A hundred guineas 
for gloves, hatbands, scarves, and gold 
rings; suchadiamond to such a friend; 
and such an emerald to another. 
Never was anges more noble or 
more generous. This done, Wick- 
ham called the baker to him, loaded 
him and his whole family with bene- 
dictions, and told him, that immedi- 
ately after his decease he had nothing 
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to do but to go to the lawyer named 
in the will, who was acquainted with 
all his affairs, and would give him 
full instructions how to proceed. 
Soon after he fell into convulsions 
and died. Such was the utterly un- 
accountable climax of one of the most 
consummate impositions on record. 

The baker first applied himself en- 
tirely to carrying out the provisions 
of the will, omitting nothing that 
was ordered by the deceased to be 
done. He was not to be interred 
until the fourth day after his death, 
and all was ready by the second. 
The baker had now time to look for 
the lawyer before he laid his bene- 
factor in the ground. Having put 
the body into a rich coffin covered 
with velvet and plates of silver, and 
made all the other arrangements, he 
began to consider that it would not 
be improper to reimburse himself as 
soon as possible, and to claim posses- 
sion of his new estate. He therefore 
went and communicated the whole 
affair to the lawyer. This gentle- 
man was indeed acquainted with the 
true Mr. Wickham, had all his papers 
in his hands, and often received let- 
ters from him. He was strangely 
surprised to hear of the sickness and 
death of Mr. Wickham, who had 
written to him the day before. The 
film fell at once from the poor baker’s 
eyes, who saw that he had been bit. 
We may easily imagine the discourse 
that passed between these two. The 
baker, in conclusion, was thoroughly 
convinced by several circumstances, 
unnecessary to relate here, that the 
true Mr. Wickham was in perfect 
health, and that the man he took for 
him was the greatest villain and most 
complete hypocrite that ever existed. 
Upon this he immediately turned the 
rogue’s body out of the rich coffin, 
which he sold for a third part of the 
original cost. 
had been employed towards the fune- 
ral, had compassion on the baker, 
and took their things again, though 
not without some loss to him. The 
dug a hole in a corner of St. Clement's 
church-yard, where they threw in the 
body with as little ceremony as pos- 
sible. 

M. Misson ends this strange narra- 
tive by saying:—“I was an eyewit- 
ness of most of the things which I 
have here related, and shall leave the 
reader to make his own reflections 
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upon them. I have been assured This anecdote is repeated from 
from several hands, that the baker Misson, in the enlarged edition of 
has since had his loss pretty well “ Wanley’s Wonders of the Little 
made up to him by the generosity World,” published in 1806, by W. 
of the true Mr. Wickham, for whose Johnston, gent., one of the editors 
sake the honest man had been so of the “General Biography.” 
open-hearted.” 


THE FRANKENSTEIN PICTURE. 


I. 
It was an ancient stately room 
Wherein at night I slept : 
The moon’s wan light through the haunted gloom 
Like a shimmering streamlet crept. 


II. 
A silence in that chamber wide 
Where I lay in pillowed ease— 
A busy whisper of ghosts outside 
In the boughs of the tall elm trees. 


III. 
A portrait on the lofty wall 
Which turned sweet eyes on me— 
A girl so fair with that dim brown hair 
Should have been a joy to see! 


IV. 
So fearful fair—such sweet wild eyes— 
A mouth so sad and strange: 
From my antique bed I was fain to rise 
And through the chamber range. 


v. 
A perilous depth of fatal love 
Dwelt in her eyes’ soft light : 
Would a serpent hiss, if one dared to kiss 
Those fingers strangely white ? 





VI. 

All night those sweet eyes turned on m6 
From the oaken-panelled wall, 

Till sunrise came to the tall elm tree, 

And the rooks began to call. 


VII. 

Next morning, as I sat at breakfast snugly, 

I said to Smith—“ That picture ’s very ugly. 
You’ve hung it up in that old room, confound you! 
It makes all sort of ghastliness around you.” 


VIII. 
Says Smith, whose face with scalding tea was florid :— 
“T bought that picture of a rascal horrid. 
he unlucky dog who painted it is under ; 
é turf. It drove him mad.” Quoth I, “No Wonder.” 
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1, 
Continues Smith—his mouth half fall of plovers’ 
Ezg3s—‘“ He was one of Nature’s fondest lovers ; 
But once he thought he’d take his pick of noses, 
Eyes, chins, ears, hair, hands, cheeks like summer roses. 


x. 
“Thereby he fancied he could paint a picture 
Of perfect beauty, quite defying stricture. 
He painted it ’mid various sneers invidious— 
Intensely beautiful—intensely hideous. 


XI. 
The picture drove him mad, unlucky buffer ! 
And soon he ceased all mundane ills to suffer. 
By its peculiar gaze the sleepiest men are all 


Kept wide awake. 


Men sleep too much in genera!.” 


XII. 
“Cool!” I remarked to Smith with some ferocity, 
“To keep your friends awake with that monstrosity.” 
Said Smith—a first-rate fellow, Smith—‘* My dear 


Qld crony, don’t be savage. 


Have some beer.” 
MortTIMER CoLLins. 


THE OPENING SESSION. 


Taz first Session of the Parliament 
elected in 1865 in all probability will 
be the most important sitting of the 
nation’s Representatives since the 

eriod of the repeal of the Corn Laws. 

t is true that on former occasions 
this pre-intimation has been mae 
apparently on fair grounds, and the 
debates of the year have proved, ne- 
vertheless, very stupid, and little 
business of moment has been done. 
During the next few months, however, 
it will be impossible to avert a serious 
contlict of parties, with effects, for 
good or evil, extending far forward 
intothe political future of the country. 
Tt has been announced that the Go- 
vernment mean to introduce such a 
Reform Bill as satisfies Mr. Bright. 
It has been stated almost as positively 
that they intend to attempt anew the 
impossibleachievement of conciliating 
the extreme Roman Catholic party in 
Treland by gifts; and out of these 
two undertakings, besides the special 
difficulties of administration which 
Ministers have on hands, there ought 
to spring strife enough. We may be 
permitted in these pages to state cer- 
tain facts, and present a few reflec- 
tions, which should be, as we think, 
present to the minds of those who 


take a real interest in politics, at the 
opening of a Session whose character 
is, so far, defined beforehand. 

It must be apparent to every one 
that the Government which is about 
to attempt the large tasks we have in- 
dicated will not have the advantage 
of overwhelming personal influence 
or ability in carrying its measures 
through the House of Commons. 
With the single exception of Mir. 
Gladstone, it has no first-rate man. 
Sir George Grey and Mr. Cardwell 
are dull respectables at the best. 
Mr. Layard is chagrined at being 
passed over on a late occasion, when 
a Cabinet vacancy occurred, and at 
his happiest moment is dangerously 
combative. In Irish matters, Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue will be courteous 
and adroit ; but where is the Palmer- 
ston to support him as the deceased 
chieftain did Sir Robert Peel so boldly 
and so well? The great ado Lord Rus- 
sell's organs have made about the 
young man, Mr. Goschen, shows how 
much poverty in the higher order of 
talent there is among the Ministerial 
company. When Mr. Goschen was 
first introduced into the Government 
as the occupant of a subordinate 
place, the step seemed to have been 








taken with a view of pleasing the 
Radical section, rather than from a 

ucity of competent men on the 

ussell list of illustrious unpromoted ; 
but when Mr. Goschen, before he had 
one into his place, was raised 
suddenly over his older competitors, 
and dragged into the Cabinet itself, 
as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, it became manifest that the 
Premier’s vt of selection was very 
limited, and his political friends of 
standing fewer than had before been 
imagined. The Member for the City 
of London is a very clever, but ne- 
cessarily an-inexperienced man, and 
the whole burden of sustaining the 
Government will fall upon Mr. Glad- 
stone. Great as his powers are, and 
much as he may control his temper 
(his flatterers promise in this respect 
a great deal), a Ministry depending 
so much upon an individual is not in 
good case. If Earl Russell had any 
of the qualities of Lord Palmerston, 
his prospects would be better ; but 
for almost every excellence of the 
late Premier’s character, the present 
First Minister's character has a cor- 
responding defect. Lord Palmerston 
was genial: Lord Russell is petulant. 
Lord Palmerston never held out ob- 
stinately, although in the right, when 
the House and the Country did not 
see that he was so: Lord Russell is 
obstinate at all times, and most ob- 
stinate in small matters not worth 
contending about. 

As regards its personal element the 
Government has yet another weak- 
ness, in the support which it is to 
receive from the Member for Birming- 
ham. Already Mr. Bright's speeches 
in Earl Russell’s favour have done the 
Cabinet serious injury ; and what 
harm could the burly demagogue do 
to the Ministry on a platform outside, 
compared with the mischief he will 
do within the House, when he rises to 
sustain the propositions of the Go- 
vernment on Reform, on the ground 
that, though they do not go as far as 
manhood suffrage, they are a stage on 
the road to it, and have been accepted 
by the Radical party distinctly and 
spomneniy as part of something more 
to come? Mr. Bright will in, all 
likelihood be the difficulty of the Go- 
vernment of Ear] Russell during the 
progress of the Session. Such irri- 
tating and irrational orations as he 
delivered lately against the Conserva- 
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tive policy which prevailed in Eng- 
land throughout the first half of the 
opine, such unmeasured language 
as he has employed on the Jamaica 
matter, and such extreme doctrines as 
he has propounded with reference to 
the policy ren to be pursued in 
Ireland, will be admirably calculated 
to band together against the Ministry 
all men of reasonable opinions and 
strong sense. The nature of the bar- 
~ made by Lord Russell with Mr. 

right has not transpired. Rumour 
has asserted that he was offered a seat 
in the Cabinet. Some aver that he 
has been placated simply by this 
pledge that the Reform Bill shall be 
put forward as what Daniel O’Connell 
used to call an “instalment of jus- 
tice.” Be that as it may, Lord Rus- 
sell’s gain by the compact would be 
much greater if he could only induce 
Mr. Bright to confine his support of 
the Ministry for the next three months 
to the giving of a silent vote. 

Lord Russell's Government being 
thus weak in its composition, let us 
ask how it stands with regard to the 
buik of the Liberal members? Are 
they true to its colours? Is there 
widespread disaffection among them ? 
On this point it is not possible to 
speak otherwise than conjecturally. 

0 one can dogmatize as to the cha- 
racter and course of a new Parliament. 
There are some things, nevertheless, 
plain enough, and very significant 
also. When the Elections had ended, 
the Ministerial journals boldly claimed 
a majority of thirty. Had Lord Pal- 
merston lived, it is certain that this 
calculation would have been literally 
verified. He would have carried that 
majority with him into the lobby on 
any hostile motion it was possible for 
his adversaries to frame. But the 
journals we speak of never boast now 
of the majority of thirty, or of any 
majority at all. They admit that they 
do not know how matters will be. 
There has already been a great defec- 
tion from the Ministerial ranks. The 
necessity to give the Duchy to Mr. 
Goschen is a sign of it. Where are 
the Lowes, Horsmans, Peels, Elchos, 
and all the vigorous men of the con- 
stitutional Whig party? They hold 
strictly aloof from Earl Russell. They 
have other speculations and other 
purposes than his position and policy 
provide. Their numbers, too, are, 
we hope truly, said to be increasing 
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steadily. Their exact strength, in a 
total of votes, we cannot for some 
time know; but their power must not 
be measured by that standard alone. 
They are in sympathy with a very 
large body of the public, who are pre- 
pared to support them with earnest- 
ness, to magnify all they do, to coerce 
the hesitating to follow them, and to 
reward them if faithful and successful 
in defending the institutions of the 
country from the rash hands of de- 
structives, with threefold honours. 
This is the party — hardly yet 
formed, but containing the elements 
of the only victorious Opposition— 
which the Ministry really fear. They 
are not apprehensive of mischief from 
Mr. Disraeli as the leader in an at- 
tack. He is not in a position to 
assail the Government effectively on 
the Reform question, any more than 
on that of the concessions to the 
Ultramontanes. He himself stands 
pledged to a measure of Reform 
which Mr. Gladstone will probably 
be able to show went quite as far as 
the Bill the Ministry are about to 
introduce. The author of the Fanc 
Franchises may criticise the Russell- 
Gladstone scheme in its details, but 
he cannot make much of an opposi- 
tion depending on verbal andshadowy 
distinctions between lateral and ver- 
tical extension. It would be easy to 
disarm him alone; but there are those 
other champions in the field—not 
ay in number, but quite unfet- 
tered, very bold, and carrying with 
them the prestige of Lord Palmer- 
ston’sname. The pupils of the Great 
Departed havea noble work,andif they 
only take up the task energetically, 
the mass of the better class of Mr. 
Disraeli’s followers, as well as all 
constitutional Whigs, must needs 
troop round them, and leave the 
Member for Bucks in the naked and 
isolated condition in which his follies 
ought to have long ago left him. It 
has been stated by the A/orning Star, 
supposed now, on account of its con- 
nexion with Mr. Bright, to be to a 
certain extent an authority as to Mi- 
nisterial doings and seereeneiene, 
that these men of the Middle Party 
mean, under the marshalling of Lord 
Elcho—a patriotic body of political 
Volunteers—to move a direct nega- 
tive to the Reform Bill. It was 
imagined at first that they would 
attempt to get rid of the measure by 
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asking the House to refer the question 
to a Royal Commission. But whether 
the latter intention is or is not aban- 
doned, and whether the former reso- 
lution has or has not been formed, it 
is certain that the party of honest and 
plain-spoken resistance to Brightism, 
in all its branches and projects, will 
have a large degree of public sym- 
pathy, and stand a fair chance of be- 
coming the ruling influence in British 
politics for a protracted period. 

Besides the Reform Bill, Mr. Bright, 
the Dictator over Lord Russell’s Go- 
vernment, seems to have set his heart 
on promoting the ascendency of Ultra- 
montanism in Ireland. It is by mak- 
ing loud profession of this purpose he 
has secured for the Ministry those 
votes of Dr. Cullen’s “tail,” for which 
Mr. Disraeli made such high bids, 
only to be disappointed as well as dis- 
graced. The programme of Mr. Bright 
and of the RomanArchbishopsincludes 
a great deal—a complete overturning 
of the Educational systems of the 
country, a Land-revolution, and the 
dis-Establishment of the Irish branch 
of the National Church. If the Middle 
Party are prepared to help us to re- 
sist Americanism and Papalism in 
these forms, they will get the earnest 
support of the Irish public. With 
Irish constitutional politicians the 
Church question takes at present the 
highest place ; and it will be well to 
consider the position, claims, and 
prospects of the Irish Church, and 
the views of its friends, shortly. 

The National Church in Ireland 
occupies in one obvious point of view 
a position very different from that 
which the Church holds in England, 
or even in Scotland. In England the 
Dissenters are the minority—those 
Dissenters who would despoil the 
Church of the State vastly the minor- 
ity. In Scotland the Established 
Church has to a large extent reco- 
vered the loss sustained at the Dis- 
ruption, its clergy are as highly edu- 
cated, and as spiritual, as at any pe- 
riod in its history, and under their 
ministrations it is getting back its 
members rapidly. Neither in Eng- 
land nor in Scotland is the Church of 
the State likely to become less pow- 
erful : all the probabilities are that 
in ten more years it will embrace a 
larger proportion of the people in 
both countries, from the increased ac- 
tivity of the clergy, their closer sym- 
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pathy with the laity, and the multi- 
P cation of their joint agencies. But 

Treland we admit tlie existence of 

uite another state of things, Here, 
the National Church is the Church of 
& minority, and during the last twenty 
years has become less so to but a 
small extent. What the next twenty 
years will do no one can say, but to 
the human eye the members of the 
Trish Church seem destined to remain 
almost a fixed number ; and if, con- 
sequently, as a minority, the Irish 
Church is an “ anomaly” now, it will 
socontinue. Legislative interference 
with any of its rights, functions, or 
possessions, cannot be deprecated on 
the assumption that time will change 
the aspect of affairs by bringing over 
the Roman Catholic population to 
Protestantism. Dreams of that de- 
=. once general even in Eng- 
land, have been dispelled. What the 
Trish Church is, that is what it shall 
be, and its defence must be sought in 
some other principle than that of its 
numbers in a Census, in comparison 
with those of other religious systems. 
The position of its defenders is, that 
it forms an essential part of the Im- 

erial United Church, and that posi- 
ion is constitutionally and logically 
sound. 

To acknowledge any other principle 
would be politically dangerous and 
financially impracticable. A few 
Roman Catholic bishops may hold 
that their claim to a simple transfer 
of the revenues of the Protestant 
Church, on the ground of their ad- 
herents being four to one, will be re- 
cognised by Parliament if they only 
agitate loudly and long enough; but 
the calculation is hasty, since to de- 
nude the Irish branch of the Church 
of its pecuniary resources, would not 
only be to confiscate what is as much 
property as the hereditary acres of 
any magnate in the land, but to dis- 
member the Empire—to declare that 
Daniel O'Connell, and the long line 
of agitators were right, and that 
Ireland onght not to be regarded as 
an integral part of the British State, 
but governed as if a colony removed 
at the farthest point in some far-off 
ocean. The polities of Ireland can 
never be so separated from those of 
England, now that the Channel is 
a ferry, and the bonds, social and 
commercial, which unite the two peo- 
ples, have become numerous and in- 
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dissoluble. The sole alternative for 
British statesmen ia Ireland, if change 
there ever should be, would be to 
adopt the principle of an universal 
Religious Endowment, which, how- 
ever, would ultimately necessitate the 

ayment of the Dissenting clergy in 

ngland and of the Free Church 
ministers of Scotland, as well as the 
priests in Ireland; or to settle down 
upon a complete and uniform Volun- 
taryism, which, as the first step 
towards a general overturning of the 
monarchical institutions under which 
the nation has prospered above every 
other in the world, would be even 
more sternly resisted. It seems in- 
evitable that the Irish Church— 
anomaly or not—must stand: Ireland 
is too near to England for either 
of those experiments. The greatest 
visionary cannot imagine that Parlia- 
ment, which grudges the slight addi- 
tions from year to year made to the 
wdegium Donum, as grants for new 
congregations, would largely supple- 
ment any general ecclesiastical fund 
out of the public taxes. 

The Irish public, accordingly, expect 
from the Middle Party that they will 
support the Irish Church on consti- 
tutional principles strictly—as Sir 
Robert Peel, one of their number, 
has nobly pledged himself to do, and 
as Lord Palmerston, his leader, bold- 
ly did three years ago. This question, 
in fact, may well be made a test one 
with them. The Disraelite knot of 
“leaders” are known to be not ad- 
verse to paying the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, though where they are to 
get the money they have never conde- 
scended to say. The Radicals, on the 
other hand, are only anxious to abolish 
the National Church in Ireland, that 
they may be in a better position for 
assailing the National Chureh in 
England, in the pursuit of their plan 
of a wholesale American “ reform.” 
The course for a New Party is the 
manifest one, of treating the Roman 
system as exceptional in consequence 
of its Foreign origin and motives, and 
of its political character, and to refuse 
bluntly to admit any right on the 
part of the small minority of Roman 
Catholics in the Kingdom to ask for 
the subversion of the Church esta- 
blished by the vast majority, and for 
centuries the basis of our whole politi- 
cal structure. At the same time, the 
assuming of this position would not 
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prevent the statesmen of the Consti- 
tutional party from improving the 
Irish Church in any points in which it 
is capable of improvement, so as to 
remove anomalies as far as may be, to 
render it as a machine more efficient, 
and to bring it into livelier sympathy 
than it has been for thirty years with 
therulingpowers. Its own dignitaries, 
in fact, are pointing out to the legis- 
lator who will approach the editice 
with the careful hand of the Restorer 
—not with the sledge-hammer of an 
enemy—in what ways it may be re- 
novated, and the circumstance hope- 
fully evinces an improved tone among 
the clergy themselves. The laity 
have long been anxious for reforms, 
but it is only now that the necessity 
for them is at all acknowledged by 
the occupants of the pulpit. The 
Primate of Ireland, the Archbishop 
of Dublin, at least one Dean whose 
opinion is of some weight, and several 
divines of large experience, have 
taken part in proposing changes, ex- 
hibiting at least an unselfish desire 
to increase the Church’s efficiency. 
The feeling is general among laity 
and clergy alike, in Ireland, that re- 
forms ought to be forthwith under- 
taken—reforms which shall, for 
example, tend to equalize incomes 
among the beneficed clergy, and to 
raise those of small, and especially of 
small and populous livings, by appro- 
riating for their use sums taken 
rom the excessive emoluments of 
bishoprics and other dignities. 

It has been observed that the Irish 
Church is “top-heavy” from an excess 
of dignities. Dr. Trench points to 
the superfluous deans, and Dr. Atkins, 
at the Down Conference, described 
his own duties, as one of them, to 
consist in the making of a bow to an 
Archbishop once in three years at a 
provincial synod. But the Church is 
top-heavy otherwise than in having 
useless persons sauntering idly through 
her fold. There is room for some more 
extensive reform, when a diocese is 
found containing only 13,800 Church 
inhabitants, and paying its bishop 
£4,400 per annum; when another, 
with 17,000 Churchmen, yields to the 
bishop £4,038 per annum; when a 
third bishop, having only 116 clergy 
to look after, receives £5,246 ; when 
a fourth, with 108 clergy, gets 
£5,939 ; when one archbishop derives 
from his office £8,328, and another 


£6,569. Considering the character 
of the country, and the number of the 
Church’s members, these incomes are 
all too large. If the average salary 
of the ten Irish bishops were £2,000 
per annum, they would more fre- 
quently be found following in thé 
footsteps of the good Archbishop 
King, who, by his simple apostolic 
zeal, established above one hundred 
and fifty years ago that ascendency 
of his Church’s principles in the dio- 
cese of Derry which has survived the 
inert administration of a later race of 
spiritual overseers. It is notorious 
that the only bishop in Ireland, be- 
sides the Archbishop of Dublin, and 
perhaps the Bishop of Down, who 
roes amongst his clergy and works 
ca in hand with them, is the Bishop 
of Cork, and his revenues are the 
lowest of all—£2,300 per annum. 
An amended table of remuneration 
has been suggested, which would 
give for the Primacy £5,000 ; for the 
Archbishopric of Dublin, £5,500 ; 
for the ten bishoprics, £3,500 each ; 
for the principal Dublin deanery, 
£2,000 ; for eleven other deaneries, 
£1,000 each ; for eleven archdeacon- 
ries, £700 each ; and probably even 
this, to employ Dr. Trench’s figure, is 
carrying too much sail. There ought 
to be, at all events, a sufficient sum 
recovered from the various dignitaries 
to recruit a number of the smaller 
benefices, and to provide for stipen- 
diary curates. A change of the sort 
would set the wheels that now rust 
agoing, and strengthen the institution 
by wiping away a cause of reproach. 
Clearly the principle of all reforms 
should be to remove everything ob- 
structive, to lighten the parts unne- 
cessarily weighty,and to sustain those 
that are weaker, that the whole ma- 
chine may work more easily. 

It is plain, too, that if the Irish 
Church is to make progress there 
must be a franker recognition of 
the power of the voluntary prin- 
ciple as a supplementary resource. 
Until lately every effort to build and 
endow new churches by the subserip- 
tions of the laity was treated as an 
innovation. That ancient and cramp- 
ing notion must be finally abandoned. 
When one member of the Church is 
found to restore St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral at an outlay of over £100,000 ; 
when a few others have established 
a society in Belfast which contem- 
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plates the erection of from four to six 
churches ; when new cathedrals are 
being reared up in Tuam, in Cork, 
and in the diocese of Down, by what 
the Scotch Voluntaries would call 
the Christian willingness of the peo- 
ple, it would be madness to check 
those energies out of reverence for any 
theory. The churches so erected must 
be welcomed into the fold, and those 
who shall minister in them treated not 
as clergymen of the Establishment by 
sufferance, but as the equals in all 
respects of the parish clergyman, and 
entitled to a full and fair chance of 
promotion side by side with the in- 
cumbent more fortunate in the enjoy- 
ment of a rentcharge. Archbishop 
Trench has publicly acknowledged 
the strength of this new spirit in 
language worthy of attention. “A 
grateful evidence,” he says, in his 
primary Charge, “of the activity of 
church-life in the diocese of Dublin 
is the number of new churches which 
are being built in it, or of old which, 
in whole or in part, are undergoing a 
rocess of renewal. In a period of 
ess than two years I have had the 
satisfaction of consecrating seven new 
churches—six of them additions to 
those already existing, the seventh an 
old parish church rebuilt. I have 
also licensed for Divine service an 
eighth, newly erected by the Duke of 
Leinster. Entirely trustworthy re- 
turns acquaint us that in the diocese 
of Dublin there were 82 churches in 
1791, and 91 in 1826. It is satisfac- 
tory, as far as church-building is con- 
cerned, to have made in less than two 
years very nearly as much progress 
as was made half a century ago 
in 35.” And it is certain that the 
free efforts and offerings of the 
laity would be multiplied, if the pa- 
ralysing consciousness that the reve- 
nues of the Church are unfairly 
distributed were removed from the 
public mind, and if other such crying 
abuses as clerical non-residence were 
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done away with. Of the 1,500 holders 
of livings in Ireland there are 205 
who do not reside in their parishes—- 
who delegate their duties to ill-paid 
curates, and carry off considerable 
incomes to be spent elsewhere. In 
one diocese, that of Cork, out of a 
total of 170 clergy, as many as 41 
stand in the category of the non- 
resident. In Limerick diocese there 
are 93 livings, with 23 non-residents ; 
in Cashel, 107 livings, with 32 wan- 
dering shepherds. An absentee land- 
lord is bad enough ; but an absentee 
clergyman is much worse. 

While work so extensive and so 
useful remains to be done it will not 
be open to anyone to say that the 
Parliamentary Party which shall come 
forward for the defence of the Irish 
Church is necessarily opposed to re- 
form. All that Irish Churchmen 
and Conservatives expect, as the con- 
dition on which their support will be 
given to a new English constitutional 
Ministry, is that the institution of the 
National Church in Ireland shall be 
declared perpetual, and its property 
sacred for its own religious uses. 
There will be no objection to any 
measure calculated to render it more 
efficient. The Middle Party will find 
it their account, as we believe, to pro- 
fess so much. Let them defeat the 
Ministry of Lord Russell on the Re- 
form Bill—and defeat on such a mea- 
sure must be followed by immediate 
resignation—and let them pledge 
themselves to such a support of the 
institutions of the country as a main- 
tenance of the Irish Church, and the 
Ss of Irish society against 

ltramontanism, would emphatically 
signify, and the reins of government 
must pass into their hands, in all pro- 
bability to be held by them for a 
lengthened period. They have thus 
given to them really a great oppor- 
tunity: it remains to be seen “What 
they will do with it.” 





